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‘ORIGINAL. COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine.’* 
SIR, 
 @ BOUT four years ago, when the 
A price of all sorts of foreign timber 
became so enormously high, in conse- 
quence of the great demand, of our trade 
to the Baltic. being in a great measure 
checked, and of the price of freight 
being enhanced ; it became a_matter of 
‘consideration with the landed proprie- 
tors, as well as other persons, to consider 
what timber would grow best in this 
country, to form a substitute for deal, © 
in most of the common purposes of. 
building, &c. At that period Capt. 
Layman called upon me, and I gave him 
a number’of specimens of trees that I 
had lately Cut. down, whicli were’ of 
twénty years’ growth; but none seemed 
to engage his attention so much asa 
species of Canada poplar; which had 
been growing ninetecy years, and cut 


into boards t2 feet long, and’ f1 inches 
at the smallest end, and 13 inches at the 
butt, ‘These I had, at the time, con- 
verted into the floo of one of the lodges 
belonging to the entrance of this garden, 
covering @.space of 24 feet by 12— 
288 feet; which, reckoning at the then 
price of deal, in boards alone, was worth 
upwards of fourteen pounds, ‘These 
Boards are now perfectly sound, and, to 
all appearance, are likely to- continue 
so for many years to come. 

The above circumstance led the same 
gentleman:to. measure the contents: of -a 
young tree, grown from a cutting of the 
above, in order to ascertain its progress 
in bulk; and, this gentleman hayingvately 
transmitted to. me, the measurement as 
he, at the time, found it, I have, agree- 


‘ably to his request, nreasured: it now. 


and find the dimensions, at 


both periods, 
to be as follows, viz. i ey 





July 27, 1812,—measured. a Canada,Poplar, in the Botanic Garden, street, 
when it was five Years and a half old. ' 
‘ , ‘ Ft, In. ~~ 
ircumference at the ground . . . © « « « 2 4 Tae 
At three feet from ditto yeoterre te @ Go eo 6 1. 8B. Medium girth. 
At six feet fromditte . . . . 2 0,0 «© © « 1 Sh - * Je % 
At the first branch, 8 feet 4 in, from the ground , ‘1 3¢ Mean diameter, 
eblee ' aS Sew Oo. 2.8 + 
Admeasurement taken this Day, July 15, 1816. - 
Circumference at the gromd ... . « « 0 » 3 7 ; , 
At three feet above the groulid . . 2 .'e + 2 104 : 2a 
At six feet ditto b BETTI aOR. ol tS OER Se Medium girth, — 
At 8 feet 4 in, from ditto * a : * s * ° 2 65 . 2 of ° 
The logs branshes were cut from the stem two : ae i ee 
ars ago, and the trunk is bare for the length . Mean diameter, 
of twelve feet, and at this height the circum- . 33 Bes Oe” BE 


ference at that length is 


J have been induced to trouble you 
with this account for the information of 
persons who wish to plant for profit; and 
that they may know how to choose 
Pe sorts’ of timber for the purpose. 
pers ably it may be the means of stimu- 
‘a ph others of your readers to transmit, 

same purpose, similar. observa- 
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ions on this and other kinds; which 


would prove a valuable piece: of “infor. 
‘mation to many persons in this- country, 
particularly at .a period when a great 
parnon of land has been so much ex~ 

austed during the high price of corn, 
that it will | 


answer no other good pure 
pose to ‘the igerictor: than: to 


plant 
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it with such trees, &c. as are of easy 
eulture. 

The species of poplar is the Moni- 
fera of Linnzus, and it is described in 
the “Botanist’s Companion,” a small 
work which I have lately published for 
the ase of my pupils, and others who are 
engaged in pursuits of botany, farming, 
ke. W. SALisbury. 

Botanic-garden, Sloane-street. 

—-_- 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


T this most awful and unexam. 

pled crisis of debilitation and dis. 

tress to Britain, I wish once more 

to lay before you, somewhat extendéd 

aud developed, the principal plans of 

such Reform as appear to me capable of 
being efficacious :— 


‘ 


The Principal Plans for Reform in the Election and Duration of the Common 
House of Parliament. 


Sir FRANCIS 
BURDETT’S. 


Masor Cart- 
WRIGHT'S. 


I. TI. 


4. Annual Elec- 1, Annual Elec 1, Triennial election. 


tion. tion. 


The Hon. Mr. Grey, in My own, accord. 
1797 ; now Lorp GREY. 


ing to the best 
consideration I 
have been able 
to give. 
111. Iv. 
1, Election by 
vacating ene- 
third annually, 
but so as to be 
re-eligible, 


2. Universal suf- 2 Election by 2, Exercise of suffrage for 2. Universal suf- 


frage. suffrage of all 
directly taxed. 


counties to be extended 
to copyholders and lease- 
holders for a certain term. 


frage, but ad. 
mitting, as ap 
approximation, 
2. ot No, 11. 


$. Poll by dis- 3. Asin the pres 3, 113 county members in- 3. As in No, u1, 


trict to be be- ceding. 
gun and ended 
the same day. 
4. Exclusion of 4, Ditto 4. 


ministers of 
state from vote 
in the House 
of Commons. 

5. Exclusion of 
holders of sine- 
eures, pensioners 
at pleasure, and 
contractors. 

6. Major Cart- 
wright former. 
dy intimated 
an idea like 
that of 6. No. 
iil. 


Whether election by open voice or by 
ballot would be preferable, seems a mat- 
ter of detail or regulation, which might 
safely be left to experience, and the wis- 
dom and fidelity of a freely and fully 
elected Houre of Commons. 

Not having their plans before me, 
I cannot here state Mr. Pitt's or 
Mr. W yvell’s improvement on it, or Mr. 
Battley’s: but they all went on re- 
trenching the most confined and corrupt 
part of the borough representation, and 
transterring it to t unrepresented 
towns, or extending it to the surrounding 
district; leaying the larger, which are 
gplicd open boroughs, ag at present, 






stead of 92—diff. 41. 


400 members for bo- 4, To vacate their 


roughs to be returned by seats, as at 
householders. 


present, on ap- 
pointment ; but 
to be re-eligible. 


5. I believe as Major 5. This exclusion 


Cartwright’s. adopted as in 
the preceding 


plans. 


6. To prevent compromise, 6. Election of 
&c, each county to be 


divided into two, and to 
chuse one member each, 


two represen- 
tatives for each 

elective dis- 
trict, as at pree 
sent. 


My reasons for my plan are as fol- 
low. .1 regard it as the most simple 
and most practicable, with respect to 
suffrage ; the most just in principle; and, 
I believe, it would be found perfectly 
safe and beneficial in practice. ‘But, if 
the public sentiment should at present 
go no farther than to extend the exer- 
cise of suffrage to all directly taxed, 1 
could concur in this as an ‘important 
approximation, 
me ‘ith eae to annual election, I do 

see that strict right, and the princt- 
ples of Sreedom, $0’ lave than thie-> 
that re-election should take place at the 
shortest period, that, under all these eit- 


cumstances, 


_— 
- 
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ces, may appear beneficially 
Okey went ? this be annual, bien- 
nial, OF hy vacating the seats of one-third 
y, by rotation.» It appears to me 

that men who are to be formed to such 


functions as those of repnesenting Great 


Britain and Ireland in pagliament, are 
likely to better qualified for their 
duty by haying an undisturked conti- 


nuance in theexercise of it for a mode- 
rate period; that the return of the dele- 
gated power to the appointment \of she 


ople would be adequately secured, and 
fe aances of mir 






erial influence sufli- 
ciently obviated, by giving the constant 
opportunity of changyng, should thei 
constituents so please, go large a portion 
as oge-third annually, aad two-t/urds of 
the whole by the end of to years. 

The nation thus woul have always 
before ker eye the full and free exercise 
ef the elective suffrage annyally, over 
one-third of the island. And the vigi- 
lant exercise of this most &nportant 
power woqld, probably, be evey quick- 
ened, and rendered more eflectyal, by 
the rotation proposed, than if it ware an- 
nually exercised throughout the island. 
At the same time, I think a delegated 
representation for three years simply, 
without annual re-election of any part, 
(except merely on occasional vacancies) 
a longer delegation than appears neces- 
sary, expedient, or altogether safe for 
constitutional freedom. 

he reasons for taking the poll in dif- 
ferent places at once, for each elective 
district, and throughout the whole dis- 
trict of rotation, on the same day, are 
obvious. It would be the most effec- 
twal preventive of drunkenness, riot, in- 
dolence, eorruption, and save the bringing 
ef non-resident voters from a distance. 
Each district might be named from the 
provincial town within it. 

I think, with a radical reform, the ex- 
elusion of ministers of state- from -seat 
and vote in the house, if their constitu- 
ents should choose to re-elect them, 
would be, instead of a necessary seve- 
rity, a very material evil. Their opi- 
nion and advice is unquestionably ne- 
Cessary ; and their number bears so small 
@ proportion to the whole representa- 
ton, that it is not that, or their direct 
vote, but their indirect influence, which is 
the great evil. The right of election 
should not be wnnecessgrily restricted. 

or the same reason, and: becayse in 
practice it is evasive and illusory, I dis- 
approve of the pecuniary qualifications 
required for cities and boroughs. | 

object to the election of one repre- 
Sentative, instead of two, by each dis- 


99 
trict; thinking omise not to be 
feared if reform were radical, and 
prehensive of the reduction of one-half of 
the voters, which must follow in each 
elective district, by doubling the tumber. 
of such districts, . 

I am for no strict.exclusion or limita- 
tion of the right either of electing or be- 
ing elected to parliament, which is not 
clearly necessary, 

Some have been for excluding officers 
of the army or navy, and barristers ; ex- 
cept that they would allow the greater 
tuns of court, as a legal university, to 
choose two members: I am not for the 
exclusion even of the clergy from the 
possibility of being elected, any more 
than from seats in the House of Lords. 

How far, if officers of the army or 
navy have been absent an entire year 
from the house, it should open an oppor-. 
tunity for a new election, is a particular 
question of detail; not so general or ur- 
gent as to require being included in the 
great outline of reform. 

With all my respect for Mr. Wyvel] 
and for the late Mr. Batiley, I do not 
think their plans would go so far as suf- 
ficiently and permanently to identify the 
House of Commons with its constituents, 
the Commons of the realm, At the 
same time, even these approximations 
would be greatly preferable to the pre- 
sent unequal, defeetive, and corrupt 
representation. Among the simple plans 
stated, it would surely not be difficult 
for the people in counties, cities, and 
great towns, to make such a choice, by a 
constitutional expression of their sen- 
timents in public meetings, as should, 
at all events, greatly improve the se- 
curity of their freedom. 

CAPEL LoFFT. 
ae ~ 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 
UBLIC attention having been so 
much and so laudably attracted 
by the many discussions that have late- 
ly taken place on the treatment of those 
afflicted with mental diseases, I am 
not under the necessity of ‘offering any 
apology for again wishing to occupy a 
smal| space in your widely circulated 
miscellany, with thoughts that arise out 
of Mr, Tuke’s communication inserted 
in your last number. : 

I hope it was never understood that I 
meant to depreciate the merits of the 
institution called the Retreat; gn the 
contrary, I think it most excellent, as 
far as the system of it will admit; and, 





finding (whiat I had not ihought was the 
case before) that it js intended solely 2] 
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the reception of those who are of the So- 
ciety of Friends, I do not see how it 
could well have been different. 

But this does not prevent me from 
thinking, that a public institution, of the 
same extent, under a different system, 
might be productive of four times the 
good ; contending, as I do, and must do, 
that recovery from the disease of insa- 
nity is the only positive good that re- 
sults from the treatment of it in large 
public institutions. 

My opinion is clearly this, that the 
very best means of recovery are only at- 
tainable in hospitals properly instituted 
solely for the purposes of cure ; and into 
which none should be admitted that 
were not thought curable, and none kept: 
after being pronounced incurable. 

It is not sufficient to convince me, 
were it proved, that, in asylums under 
the prevailing system, the best means of 
recovery may be practised; it is quite 
enough for my purpose to be assured, as 
I am, that the best means never will be 
practised in these institutions ; and, in 
new public establishments, where a pub- 
lic purse may be used, there is no neces- 
sity for uniting the keeping those known 
to be incurable, and the attempt to cure. 

The best means of recovery require the 
individual attention of those who under- 
take it: it includes, and indeed secures, 
the best comforts of the patients; but it 
must be a life of active exertion, and of 
varied efforts: the mere keeping of incu- 
rables may be a piece of still life, in 
which day may succeed day — week, 
week—and year, year—in one unvaried 
round of placid existence. 

Those arguments that T have ad- 
vanced, in some former Magazines, up- 
on this interesting topic, remain entirely 
unanswered ; and, in an appeal to the 
statement of facts, the advocates for the 
present system have every advantage 
they can wish, by a comparison of 
what I know may be done with what 
has been done at the Rttreat; for none 
of the public institutions, adhering to the 
same system, can, I think, pretend to vie 
with it in the practice of that system. 

I have repeatedly said, both in public 
and private, that the chance of ultimate 
recovery for patients at the Retreat 
stands very fair; but, in a space of time 
out of all measure of necessity. Ita 
pears that the time taken for the cure is, 
on an average of all the cases recovered 
at the Retreat, upwards of two years; 
and the average of the recent cases, se- 
lected from the others, upwards of 
eighteen months. 1 cannot but consi- 


dex seven or eight months for the former, 
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and four, or at most five, months for the: 


latter, as fully sufficient for the av 


time of cure: and what a prodigious dif. 


ference it must make in the economy of 


domestic life, to lose one of its members: 


for eigliteen months, when only four were: 
necessary. I know a man, who has now 
been quite well for four years, that hag 


been six times afflicted with madness, in 


different periods of his life: from the 
estimate of time necessary for recovery 
at the Retreat, nine years might have 
been deducted from a life of indust 
and usefuiness to his family; but the 
whole of these paroxysms have not caused 
at most more than eighteen months: 
facts are stubborn things; and, whatever 
may be considered as defective at the: 
Retreat should, I think, be charged 
unon the system, and not upon the prac- 
tice, as far as that system goes: in truth, 
it is asystem of careful keeping and ex-" 
cellent moral treatment; but does not: 
admit of the most speedy and most ef-: 
fectual means of recovery. 

The utmost stretch that my ambitious’ 
views have ever carried me as an earth- 
ly wish, was to be resident master (with. 
proper medical assistants,) of an insti- 
tution for the cure of insanity, agree- 
able to my own plan, which should be 
nearly a copy of that at Saragossa in 
Spain, and to receive no remuneration 
for my trouble but what arose from the: 
cure. T... BAKEWELL. 

Spring Vale, Stone, Staffordshire ; 
July 4, 1816. 

P.S. While writing the above, I was in- 
terrupted by a sight novel as it was dise 
tressing, namely, that of a number of men 
drawing a waggon loaded with coals. It 
appears that these men are a small part of 
a number ef colliers who have been quite, 
out of employ since March, and they had 
been dragging about these coals to excite 
compassion, and that they had procured a 
little more than what it had taken to main- 


tain them: their motto was—“* We had 
rather work: than beg.” | 


ee , 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

Mae insertion of the following i 

your widely-circulated and valua- 

ble publication, will render a great pub- 

lic service, by preventing the unwary 

from imposition, in being induced to be- 

lieve that the stipulation of assessed or 

liquidated damages, which is generally 

supposed to imply the fall penalty of the 

bond, has any real signification. , 

Court oF Kino’s Bencu. . 

The Highgate Archway Company again 
Mr. John Nash, ! 

This Was-an action of yery great inn 

portance 
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portance.to the public ; it was brought 
inst the defendant, an architect of 


yery extensive practice and patronage, 
excavation on the Highgate-archway 
road, and to build a bridge across the 
same, agreeably to his own plans, and 
upon terms even exceeding his own esti- 
mate. ‘The action was brought to re- 
cover the sum of 20,0001., stipulated by 
the contractor as, and for, assessed or 
liquidated damages, in case of non-per- 
formance of contract, and for which sum 
distinct bonds had been given. 

Mr. Topping, council for the plain- 
tiffs, in opening the case, stated, that va- 
rious breaches had been made in the 
contract, one of which alone would take 
upwards of 60001. to complete ; and that 
various other defaleations would, in the 
present state of the works, require an 
additional expenditure nearly equal to 
the sum of 23,0001. stipulated to be paid 
under the contract. 

The Attorney-General, as council for 
the defendant, admitted a defalcation in 
the contract, and that a verdict for 
20,0001. should be recorded against his 
client ; but contended that the plaintiffs 
ought not to recover more than the da- 
mage they had actually sustained, 
which was acceded to on behalf of the 
plaintiffs ; and the matter was of course 
referred to a barrister to ascertain 
the amount of damage. 


Kentish Town ; July13. R. Varie. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


S the readers of your miscellany 
will naturally expect me to an- 
swer the Bishop of St. David's reasons, 
&e. published in your number for July ; 
In justice to them, as well as to myself, 
I beg to inform them that my answer is 
inserted in the 26th number of the Clas- 
sical Journal, published on the first of 
July. T. BELLAMY. 


—__>_—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
: EA UTIFUL as Mr. James’s poem 
BP of The Beacon is, { never had any 
lutention of appropriating it as my 
own; and, as I am not acquainted with 
all the circumstances of fhe contro- 
fake” if such it may be called, I will 
ton the liberty of stating a few facts, 
. ich, as far as I am concerned, will, I 
ust, excuse me of any intended “ plagi- 
poem I met with the poem of The Bea- 
on ms 4 newspaper (I think the Courier), 
ut any name annexed to it ; and, 


mbposing it to be public property, I in- 


who had contracted to make a certain. 
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serted itin my “ Letters to Dr. Aikin om 
Vocal Poetry,” published in the year, 
1811, amongst the “ Moral and Miscel- 
Janeous Songs,” page 148, where there is 
no name or signature annexed to it. 
Those songs which I have given as my 
own have J. P. at the end, and a refer- 
ence is given to them, under my name, 
in the index of authors; and all the songs 
which were original, whether written by 
myself or others, have an O annexed 
to them in the table of contents, and 
there is no O after The Beacon, in p. 5. 

Your number containing Mr. Wm. 
Hornby’s letter I have not seen; but 
this statement will, I trust, be satisfac- 
tory, as far as I am concerned, to Mr. 
James, and to your readers; and I re- 
quest the favour of you to insert this 
in your Magazine for next month, that 
the denial may be as public as the im- 
putation of the supposed literary theft. 

JAMEs PLUMPTRE. 
Great Gransden Vicarage, 
near Caxton ; July 9. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

T the close of an arduous and in- 
glorious conflict, which has re- 
duced many once-respectable families 
to the greatest imaginable distress, and. 
made every class of society experience 
“the hard unfeeling grasp of iron Po- 
verty,” it becomes every real friend to 
his country to endeavour, by every pos- 
sible means, to alleviate the general dis- 
tress, and stem the violence of that rapid 
current which is fast hurrying the nation 
into misery and wretchedness. Indi+ 
vidual exertions, it is true, must ever be 
inadequate to remove the cause of so ge- 
nerally prevailing a calamity ; but much, 
it appears to me, may be done, to di- 
minish the baneful effects which that 

cause produces. 

In the present situation of things, the 
lower classes of the community feel dou 
bly the effects #f the national distress. 
Few among them are able to procure 
food for themselves and families, and by 
far the greatest number are reduced to 
the wretched necessity of throwing them- 


‘selves on that bounty which the huma- 


nity of our ancestors has provided as the 
last resource of poverty and impotence, 
It appears to me, therefore, that in no 
channel could the disinterested exer- 
tions of the philanthopist be better spent, 
nor in any would they be more produc- 
tive of immediate relief to the lower or- 
ders of society, than in a proper atten- 
tion to the duties required from those 
persens who, from their situation “ Of 

UC@,. 
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fice, have, in a particular measure, the 
oversight of the poor. 

The two great objects, the statute of 
Blizabeth (which first appointed over- 
seers of the poor.) had in view, seem to 
have been, Ist. To relieve the impotent 
poor, and them only; and 2ndly. To 
find employment for such as are abie to 
work, and principally (as alate judicious 
auther has observed in treating on the 
subject), by providing stocks of raw ma- 
terials to be worked up at their separate 
homes, instead of accumulating all the 
poor in one common workhouse; a prac- 
tice which puts the sober and diligent 
upon a level (in point of earnings) with 
those who are dissolute and idle, depres- 
ses the landable emulation of domestic 
industry and neatness, and destroys all 
endearing family connections, the only 
felicity of the indigent. Whereas, if 
none were relieved but those whe are 
iucapabie to get their living, and that in 
proportion to their incapacity; if no chil- 
drew were remaved from their parents 
but such as are brought up in rags and 
idleness ; and, if every poor man and his 
family were regularly furnished with em- 
ployment, and allowed the whole profits 
of ticity labour; a spirit of busy cheerfal- 
mess wouki soon diffuse itself through 
every cottage; work would become easy 
and habitual, when absolutely necessary 
for daily subsistence; and the peasant 
would go through his work without a 
murmur, if assured that he and his chil- 
éren (when incapable of work through 
infancy, age, or infirmity,) would then, 
and then only, be entitled to support 
from his opulent neighbours. 

I was pleased to observe in the Pro- 
vincial Oecurrences of a late number of 
your valuable Miseellany (under the 
head of Leicestershire,) that. a society 
had been formed, carrying into effect 
(though by different means) the object of 
this communication. It is observed, 
that the opulent part of the inhabitants 
of the town of Hinckley had agreed to 
advance a sum of money, for the pur- 
pose of buying iaterials, to be worked 
up by each person out of employment; 
the goods, when manufactured, to be dis- 
posed of at prime cost; the parish gua- 
ranteeing the subscribers against all 
loss. 

Alight not such a planas this be, with- 
out diiliculty, carried into execution by 
the parishes themselves?) Why, instead 
of affording the distressed pauper an oc- 
easional pecuniary relief, or throwing 
him with the common vagrant into one 
common workhouse, might not a stock 
ef saw inaterials be furnished to each ? 
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the loss sustained by the parish, after 
manufacturing which, must (if any) fall 
far short of the expenee incurred by 
the present system of relieving the poor, 

I cannot but think, that, if sucha plan 
were followed, it would tend toremove, in 
a great degree, the misery of the labour. 
ing classes, without increasing the bur- 


thens of those te whose share it now. 


falls to relieve the poor and impotent, 


Evesham; July 15. L. W. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


BELIEVE you are, with all your 

warmth in politics, sufficiently to- 
lerant to admit articles iato your Ma- 
gazine, though they may be altogether 
at variance with your own opinions, 
Tt remains for me to see whether that 
principle is sufficiently extensive te 
allow of the insertion in it of an article, 
which not only differs from your views, 
hut in some degree blames them. You 
and f are not very wide a-part in the 
great outline of onr opinions on. these 
subjects ; we differ chiefly in the colour- 
ing and effect. 

You cannot hate war more than I do; 
you cannot deplore its effects more sin- 
cerely, or feel them, (in the commisera- 
tion of others,) more severely than I do, 
But your error on the subject is, that, 
in the great tragedy of the war, you 
look too much to the whole, and blame 
the last acts for the faults of the first, 
I firmly believe, that the ferocity of the 
French revolution proceeded from the 
opposition of the European sovereigns, 
and from the wars they made to over- 
throw it, and re-establish the ancient 
goverument. Here was the original 
sin, J admit, that the opposition was 
folly, nay worse, it was villany, and it 
was bad policy, Its effeet was to drive 
allthe French to arms, to turn all their 
energies to war, and to throw the go- 
vernment and all the power and influ- 
ence into the hands of the military, and 
ultimately so to militarize all France, as 
to make war its only trade, and the 
chief support of its inhabitants:—hence 
PERPETUAL WAR. 

Well, 1 agree with you, that all this 
was the eflect of the combination of 
the sovereigns against the French revo- 
lution: but, bad as this policy was, and 
highly blameable, nay cursable as they 
were for it, yet, when their folly and 
villany had once given rise to such a 
state of things in I'rance, it became, in 
my opinion, good policy to atsempt te 
overthrow a system which must have 
rendered war perpetual, ‘These are the 

ive 
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— Rrent¥ years. The first part runs 
from the commencement of the revo- 
jutionary Wat, up to the moment when 
Bonaparte Wammed himself in the esti- 
iiwtion of ‘every bonest man; and 
shewed, that if Sovereign was safe on 
his throke, nor aly people secure in the 
possession of peacty V ile he had the 

wer to overthrow Bie One, or disturb 
the other, Up to that time I esteemed 
and admired him; from ~moment I 
have detested andl @bhorred him. And 
from that time I Have thought # good 
policy tobe at war wi him, supposing 
it was unsafe to be at pe&ce with nim, 

None would rejoice more. sincerely 
than I should atthe accomplishment of 
the objects of THE PEACE SOCIETIES, to 
the formation of which you have ton- 
tributed such early and important aid. 
But I cannot help regretting your ap- 
parent want of consistency in blending 
with exertions in the cause of peace, 
the constant culogium of its most de- 
termined enemies, and the equally con- 
stant expression of chagrin at the ter- 
mitiation of the sanguinary contest 
which deluged Europe with blood du- 
ring a period so lamentably long; as if 
peace was not the real object, but only 
the means by which other ends were to 
be attained! 

Often has it been remarked, and cer- 
tainly with great truth, ihat mankind 
have greatly contributed to draw upon 
themselves the calamities of war by the 
glory with whieh they have encircled 
the heads of its victorious leaders. How 
much, then, do you full into this crror, 
by holding up to admiration and praise 
those blood-hounds, who have com- 
mitted such horrible devastations and 
countless murders in every country in 
which they have brandished their mer- 
ciless and destructive arms. At the 
head of these men stands the late Em- 
peror of France. Praise him, if you 
will, for many excellent civil regula- 
tions, for his encouragement of litera- 
ture and the arts, and for his substituting 
in France permanency of rule for the 
anarchy and ever-varying power which 
preceded his assumption of the govern- 
ment of that country; for,-in doing this, 
though you may be wrong in the praises 
you bestow, you will not contribute to 
perpetuate that illusion of military 
glory, which is, perhaps, the greatest 
obstacle the Peace Societies will have 
overcome, | 
rears do you the justice, however, 
. admit, that your error in this respect 

8 its limits; confined to the invader 
a 
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of Spain, and the murderer of millions 
of its inhabitants, to ‘ the bloody Sa- 
chet,” the “‘ accursed Soult,” the “ faith- 
less Ney,” and the other subordinate 
actors in that most horrible of tragedies, 
it does not extend te those warriors 
whose victorious arms not only ren- 
dered to the cause of peace the service 
of coupling with the example of that 
climax of villany, the ultimate punish- 
ment of the monster who conccived it; 
but, in the end, accomplished the 
fessed object of your wishes, and of the 
societies you are’so anxious to esia- 
blish—Peace! 

The friends of peace, instead of re- 
gretting that its attainment was accom- 


—. with the downfall of Bonaparte, 


‘the overthrow of his system of go- 
‘vertitient, have reason to rejoice at that 
citeunistance, as the only one which 
could givepermanency to it. Look to 
France duriitg his reign, and under the 
thftaence of his ‘system of government, 
and ih what state will you find it?—Re- 
plete in every part withthe elemenis of 
war! To what did its Emperor owe 
his elevation “to the imperial dignity— 
its nobles, their ranks rich me, theie 
possessions? By ‘what ‘means (admit- 
ting the influence of €xample, and none 
can doubt it) could others hope 4o as- 
cend to nobility and acquire riches*™— 
What have its children, born ia the lagt 
twenty years, been taught?—In what 
profession have the greater part of them 
been brought up 7—What have they all, 
by being all liable to it, expected to be 
employed in?—What is a nation go- 
verned by such a monarch, with such 
nobles, in which rank and opulence are 
attainable almost solely by such means; 
and where such is the object of educa- 
tion, likely to render perpetual? ‘To all 
these questions there is but one answer, 
and that answer is—War! 

"This was the case during the govern- 
ment of Bonaparte: it was the effect of 
his government, and of bis institutions, 
and his wars. Yet, is that government 
and those institutions praised by the 
persons who call themselves the advo- 
cates of peace! To my view, nothi 
appears so likely to thwart the efforts 
of Peace Societies, as the praise and ad- 
miration of military monarchs and mi- 
litary nobles, and of institutions, the 
governing principle of which is, that 
every man is a soldier. H 

Kentish-Town ; July 15, 1816. P 


*.* Once for all, we feel it proper to 
state, on the very important subjects of 
this letter, ihat, in the devastating wane 
agaiust France, which origiuated in1791and 
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104 The late Wars.—Prevalence of Luxury. 


» in 1808, we consider the enemies of France, 


and of the new social institutions of France, 
as unprovoked assailants ; and, therefore, 
accountable for all the crimes and mis- 
chiefs growing out of those wars. In 
proof of this opinion, we confidently refer 
to the diplomatic documents of the re- 
spective periods, and particularly to the 
papers of that ambassador who, when 
urged to specify some valid reason for 
leaving Paris, and plunging two great na- 
tions into the horrors of war, stated, that he 
did it **to relieve Europe from suspense.” 
Those who charge these wars on the French 
government forget that the genius of Bene- 
volence directed every act of the first 
National Assembly ; that the primary mea- 
surcs of Napoleon's government were to 
make peace with all Europe, a glory whieh 
he acquired in 1800 and 1801; that he re- 
fused in 1803 to re-call an ambassador till 
acts of hostility were commenced against 
the French people; and that, during the 
subsequent wars, he made seven formal 
overtures for peace to the war-stirring 
belligerent. Our intelligent correspon- 
dent, and those respectable persons who 
think as he thinks, will do well to consider 


these positions; and, if they will not con-- 


found cause and effect, or antecedent and 
consequent, will adhere to facts, and not 
consider invective as argument, we will 
most cheerfully give place to their endea- 
vours to convince us, and those who think 
as we do, that we are in error.—Ewpitor, 
een: eee 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

FOREIGNER coming to this 

metropolis at present, and observ- 
ing the numerous sumptuous entertain- 
ments daily given, would never suspect 
the incomes of persons of fashion had ex- 
perienced any diminution. Indeed, pro- 
fusion and luxury never were at a higher 
pitch, and form a shocking contrast to 
the sufferings and distresses of the lower 
classes. It would be highly commenda- 
bie, if some leading persons of fashion 
would set an example of economy— 
among other things, abolish second 
courses from their tables, and instead of 
costly delicacies and wines, give only 
sandwich suppers—a small diminution of 
pleasure, surely, at a ball or concert! 
The money so saved might be applied 
to various charitable purposes. The 
Stranger’s Friend is an excellent Cha- 
rity, the funds of which are at present so 
Jow, that upwards of 800 deserving ob- 
jects are on the books, unrelieved! Tt 
is calculated that there are at present 
near a hundred thousand persons, of va- 
rious descriptions, unable to procure any 
ainployment. 
The parish poor, ig many cases, are 






_— [Septit, 
literally starving (notwithstanding the 
heavy rates) on the: miserable pittance 
they receive—frequently not more than 


- three or four shillings a week to a f; 


consisting of seven persons! It isa la. 
mentable fact, that the votaries of digsj- 
pation are in general so absorbed in their 
own pleasures, as to think little about 
distress that does not come under their 
observation. Many even pretend to dis. 
credit the existence of the extreme want 
and misery that now prevail. Let such 
persons relinquish their amusements for 
a while, and repair to Guildhall, and 
witness the scenes there exhibited—the 
despair and distress of the unfortunate 
bankrupts, numerous beyond all prece- 
dent! Let them go to Spitalfields, 
where in every direction ghastly starving 
objects will meet their eye! Let them 
visit the gaols, where hundreds of untfoy- 
tunate debtors are crowded together, 
starving on gaol allowance! many of 
whom sent there in consequence of not 
being paid what was due to them from 
the thoughtless and extravagant. Let 
them go to the Dispensaries, and learn, 
that diseases produced by tant, cannot 
be cured by medicine! Let them take’a 
drive inte Essex, or other neighbouring 
counties, and view the desolation ‘and 
ruin that prevail—the forsaken farni- 
houses, the late inmates of which are 
wretched wanderers in search of the 
hard-earned pittance of daily labour— 
which they are unable to obtain! Let 
them enter the wretched habitations 
of the poor in St. Giles’s, and hear 
the cries of children for bread, and see 
old age and sickness destitute of cloth- 
ing, and without a bed! Let them 
attend at the parish work-house, and 
behold the disappointment and de- 
spair of the once reputable’ house- 
holder, at being refused admittance, with 
his helpless family, into the sad recep- 
tacle for paupers and vagabonds! ‘Then 
let them return to their luxurious meal, 
with what appetite they may, and expa- 
tiate on the prosperity of the any 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
S you were pleased to insert my 
| wi oc Ali system for the de- 
velopment of the original language in 
your last Number, now iil to 
your notice a few hints concerning the 
nature and use of vowels, being thie 
first class of the elementary words 
luded to in the 5th and 6th propositions 
contained in that outline ; and, for the 
Wustration of the subject, examples out 





he es Oo em OO OS CU 
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in ec tie , 
oh, coe 
dango 2 to the judicions inquirer, 

these vocables had very precise and 
explicit functions, im 


and mere 


generally. psy 


tion, wherein it is stated, that every 
ticulation of the human voice was sig- 
nificant of an idea in the primitive lan- 
guage; it will be necessary to show the 
vowel sounds to be endowed with sneh 
‘a characteristic, independently of their 
being joined with any other auxiliaries, 
hat is here produced out of the 
Welsh, it is presumed, will appear a 
more remarkable illustration of such an 
hypothesis, than can be furnished from 
any other tongue; of the seven vowels 
coutained therein, four are radical, or 
primary, of which the remaining three 
are derivatives and inflections. The 
radical vowels are 4, é, %.@, Which are 


‘significant of motion, action, and agency, . 


either past, present, orfuture; and tl 
derivatives are u, w, y, which qualify 
the functions ef their parent vowels. 

Thus, agreeably to the preceding ob- 
‘servation, @, e, 1, 0, are s0 many words 
ef determinate meaning : the a implies 
motion, in the present tense, a,goig, or 
moving ; e is the agent of the motion, or 
action ; by zis formed the. future tense 
of the like motion, or action; and it is, 
therefore, of the nature of a preposition, 
agrecing with 0, into, mnto, and for; 
and o, in like manner, forms the past 
aud conditional tenses, being also.a pre- 
position, equivalent to of, out of, from ; 
and by it the conjunction if is expressed 
likewise. EXAMPLES. 

A ELLE DAO LE DRWG: 

He will go into a good place out of a 
bad place. ist 

Ei o py 1 DY: 

Thou wilt go fram house to house. 

ByDD DA I TI 0. NOL YMA: 

It will be well for thee if thou wilt 
@ome here. | 

BYpDDAI 0 LES 1 NI? 

It would be of benefit to us. 

AEIDIAHIYNO? Awn. 
Wilt thou and she go there? We 
will go, 
To understand the full force of the 
— of these vowel-words would be 
~ Sreat importance, as giving an insight 
mto the most intricate parts of "he 
structure of es; but the intro- 
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addition to their pr 





its being the mame for the liver, is. the 
verb to mave, to go: and with ebich o, 
to go, found both in the Greek and t 

Latin tongues, is to be identified. Hence 
we say av, I will go EI, thou wilt go.; 
A, he will go; this verb becon 

the termination in forming all o 

as CARAV, I will love ; carei, thou u 
love; CARA, he will love. The Eng 
and French auxiliary verbs, Have and 
AvoIR, are probably derived from @ 
common source with this, as well as the 
Latin HABEO; but, possessing no. ab- 
stract meaning, as nouns, in these ls 

guages, so as to be identified with, au, 
I may be pardoned in suggesting tp 


them an import from the latter, by ana- 
logy. 


Av and AVU, as nouns, mean 
the liver; as verbs, AU isto go, or io 


rocees ; and AVU, to go on, to. 
e; again, HAY, abstractedly, Ayo | 
accumulation, 


and thence it is our term 

for summer: so then, the primary mes 
ing of our word HAVU, is to accumulate ; 
of HAVU, to summer; and of MANAD G9 
become summer. If with these words‘ 
compare HABEO, HAVE, and AVOIR, do 
we not discover a connection of idea, 
accounting for their use as verbs? To 
pursue this identity further, I shall. 
tice another word derived from a, which 
is HA, & motion, burst, wrath — 

“Yr a beris yr HA 

A-hrin rh Groeg a Throia :” 

‘He who c the animosity 

And conflict between Greece and Troy, 


From Ha is formed Hav, enemies 
HAD, a state, Or. SEED; 
SYRTH 1 HAD, @ an into a generating 
state, ig a term in the theology of the 
Druids, applied to a wicked soul, when 
it fell into the circle of Abred, or trans- 
migration, which was. the hell of that 
system, and in which the Greek Hades 
is tobe recognised. 

Here I cannot refrain from turning 
Sver the portal of Use temple of Apallp, 
over oO 
at Delphos. ory omnes of es 
letters—2! it has hitherto remaii 

7" PB)  anexplained ; 










. ve had a very obvious 
$ighification: and how js it possible for 
‘any thing more appropriately to be said, 
‘on a temple dedicated to the sun, than 
this “Yearly ‘the shortest of all words ; 
this £1, thou wilt go, thou wilt continue 
got , thou wilt continue to yevolve! * .. 
r It has been already ‘mentioned, how 
‘three of the primary vowels denote mé- 
tion, oF action:” 0, the past ; a, the pre- 
‘sent; and 1, the futire: it ‘is likewise 
hecessary to notice ‘that 0 and. its 
derivatives are what we term open 
‘vowels, the A is intermediate, and 1 1s a 
close vowel. So, if there be an inflec- 
‘tion of one vowel into another, cither 
‘mote open or more close, the past or 
‘future .tense of a verb can be thus 
formed. A similar characteristic runs 
‘through other’ languages, though but 
‘obscurely to be traced: thus, we find 
English verbs governed by it; of which, 
should, for shall ; sung and sing, for song’; 
“and found, for find; may. serve as in- 
stances, among several others. 

The primitive word a, besides other 
offices, which may be passed over here, 
performs three distinct functions, an- 
swering to so many parts of speech, as 
‘sonsidered by grammarians ; and these 
‘are the pronoun that, the preposition 
‘with, and the conjunction and. In the 
‘Jast sense, of and, the following Jan- 
“guages agree with the Welsh, in using a, 
“or another vowel; thus sufficiently 
‘preserving the feature of a common 
‘origin :— 

Bohemian, a— Lusatian, a—Italian, e 
— Portuguese, e—Spanish, y—Polish, y 
‘—Russian, i—Finnish, i a—Lapponie, 
i a—Persian, u. 

In the use of 1 for the preposition, to, 


into, these languages agree with the 
Welsh:— 


Italian— Swedish — Danish — Norwe- 
gian—Islandie—Sclavonic dialects—Ca- 
talonian dialect— Hebrew, iv regimen.* 

And the French, Spanish, and Por- 

nese, use A for the 1. 

‘he ©, as the preposition, of, out of, 

, Is common to the Welshand the 

‘Irish, to which the Latin a ad £ are 
equivalent, : 

The primary vowels, in the character 
ef prepositions, throw light on those 
peculiar accidents called cases, in the 
Greek, Latin, and some other languages ; 
and whieh appear to be no other than 
such prepositions affixed to the prece- 


* As—“ Adona 
cAmim halai!” 
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i, ma-rubu taarai; rabimn 


— Psalm. iii. 1, 
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ding words, in the same manner as’ 
are joined to the following words, in 
Hebrew, and other oriental lage 

Another function, wherein a vo 
employed in Welsh, is that by a 
definite article is mtended ‘to’ be ‘ex 






“te 


‘pressed, when the following word 'has’a 
‘consonant initial; and‘ the’:y¥ is ae 
y 


used for this purpose, anid’ probably’ 
common’ origin with the ‘o ‘and » of the 
Greek. ‘1ts office’ seems’ to Be to po 

out thé object as having pi the 
operation of being recognised’ in ‘the 
mind, so as to have become marked or 
defined. With respect to objects, which 
have not ‘been’ thus’ rendered definite, 
the English is peculiarly furnished with 
such a distinguishing’ agent; ‘and the 
vowel A is the one employed, which has 
already been shown to signify present 
motion, or action; and, therefore, the 
propriety of its being so used is ‘appa- 


rent, with regard to objects not predi- 


cated as having been recognised and 
defined. 


And, though upon the subject ofvowel- 
words, yet the other Welsh articles of 


ydd, yr, ill, and ty, may be placed here 


in view, to be collated with those in 
other languages, in order to’ prove the 
affinity between them :— 

Ypp—eth, in Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac. 

Itt—el, tl, le, la, in Arabie; Spanish, 
Italian, and French. , | 

Ty—ta, die, de, the, in Lusatian, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and English. 

Another point of importance towards 
elucidating this subject, is to compare 
those languages with the Welsh which 
agree in using the vowels-to express 
plurals, in the termination of words, 
being.accidents of speech originally of 
obvious signification, as will be exem- 
plified in the progress of this discussion. 

The following. are the languages 
agreeing with the Welsh, in having the 
vowel 1 for a plural termination :— 

Hebrew — Greek— Latin — Italian— 
Finnish— Tartarian—Turkish— Russ- 
an, and six other Sclavonie dialeets— 
Sanserit, and its dialects. a 

With the Welsh plural termination 
AU, are to be identified a, @, at, o#; which 
serve the same office in the following 
languages:— 

_Greek—Latin—Irish— Persian—Cop- 
tic—Sanscrit, with its dialects. 

_ I am aware, Mr: Editor, of the ob- 
jection, which, very probably, will be 
urged, that the foregoing inferences and 
proofs, with respect to the: significatity 
of the vowel words, are‘diawn out‘of 8 
language 


~ 
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generally: considered barba- 
~¥ je eeraltivated ; but am I not 


warranted in making use of them, un- 
less such objection, be accompanied 
with more systematic tests out of any 
other tongue, either to controvert, or to 
support them? If, of the former kind, the 
authority herein developed 
qiestionable; and, if of the latter, the 


system becomes the more established, | 


through the additional evidence thus 
obtained in its favour. 
that objection, and so accompanied, be 
produced, such authority ought to main- 
tain its rank, as an analytic formula, by 
which the irregular and unconnected 
powers of the vowels, in other lan- 
guages, are to be investigated. 
August 7, 1816. MERION. 


— : 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, , 
wir. any of your correspondents 
do me the favour to refer to the 
legend of St. Ursula and the cleven thou- 
sand virgins, of whom such undoubted 
relics are preserved at Cologne? If they 
were not in history, they would be im- 
mortalized by Claude’s noble picture, 
and by Fitler’s engraving from it, on the 
subject. There is an English version of 
this legend in my possession, for I have 
a distinct recollection of noting it many 
years ago, but I have forgotten the book 
that contains it; and have been morti- 
fied by the sacrifice of time in more than 
one fruitless attempt to retrace it. I 
thought it was in Gibbon, but the index 


affords me no clue. Q. 
——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
I BEG leave to suggest, that a little 
advice to farmers, at this dreary mo- 
ment, might be of the greatest utility. 
Every farmer should be provided with 
one or more large sails, or tarpaulins, 
the larger the better, which should be 
properly erected on the most elevated 
part of the field where the corn is in- 
tended to be cut ; and, as it is reaped, it 
should be carried and placed under this 
cevering ; here, being secured from the 
wet, and having all the advantage of the 
air, it would soon be fit to carry (when 
it should also be covered), making room 
for more, as the weather permitted it to 
be cat; thus it would be preserved entirely 
in good condition, without which, serious 
loss to the farmers must be expected. 
expence of the tarpaulin or canvass 
Would be trifling, in comparison of the 


becomes. 


Therefore, until. 





Sclect. Notices of Italian Literature. 


loss and expence otherwise eeu : 


a_season like the présent.."°*"° "'" 9a? 
Farmers would find it’ their interest? 
to reap their barley and oats, and'pre-’ 


serve them in this way in wet seasons, © 
- S. Guppy, 


For the Monthly Magazine, © =" 
SELECT NOTICES of ITALIAN ‘LITBRAST 
TURE, comprising’ ORIGINAL> CORRES 
“PONDENCE, ANECDOTES, BIOGRAPHIS" 
CAL SKETCHES, POETRY, Se. fe. -s ** 
Letter from Signor Gallileo Galilei to‘ 
Father B Castelli,’ public Leos’ 
turer of Mathematics'in the University’ 


of Pisa. | 7 

IIE questions proposed to’ you, ‘at’ 
T their table, by their Ppl ring 
nesses the Grand Duchess Mother, an 
the Archduchess,* in the presence of the. 
Grand, Duke, and other individuals of 
that illustrious family, have led me “td. 
consider several parts of. the sacred’ 
writings seemingly at variance with i 
laws of nature, and more particularly. 
the passage of Joshua in contradiction’ 
to the mobility of the earth, and the sta- 
bility of the.sun. With respect to the. 
first specific demand made to. you by the. 
Grand Duchess Mother, it ‘appears to 
me, that it was prudenily proposed by’ 
her, and conceded and established by_ 
your most reverend paternity, that the: 
sacred writings can never lic or err, but 
that their decrees are of absolute and’ 
inviolable truth. I shall simply add. 
that, although the Scriptures cannot‘err, 
still their interpreters and expounders’ 
may err in various modes; one. of the 
most grievous and most frequent of 
which is, that of constantly adhering to’ 
the pure signification of the words; 
seeing that this may lead, not only to. 


or 


a w@ 





_ divers contradictions, butalso to grievous. 


heresies and blasphemies, since it would 
be necessary to bestow on God, hands, 
feet, and ears, and not only corporal, but 
human affections, such as anger, repen- 
tance, hatred, and occasionally an obli-- 
vion of things past, and an ignorance of 
the future. Hence, as in the Scriptures, 
many propositions are found, some of 
which, respectively to the naked sense o! 

the words, have an aspect different from 
their true import, but which are exhi-. 
bited in this way, to the end that they, 
may be accommodated to the incapacity 
of the vulgar; it is necessary that, for the 
few who deserve to be separated from 








® Christina of Lorena, mother of Coa- 
~ 


mo II, and pope “ Austtiay © 
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the commonalty, wise expositors should 
uce the nec senses, and should add 

the particular reasons why they are 
offered in similar terms. It following, 
therefore, that, in many passages, the 
Scriptures have not only a certain lati- 
tude, but have also need of a new ex- 
position, it appears to me that in mathe- 
matical disputes they should be reserved 
until. the last; seeing that the sacred 
writings, and nature, proceeding alike 
from the divine word, former as the 
dictation of the Holy Spirit, the latter as 
the executrix of the orders of God; and 
it being, beside, agreed on in the Scrip- 
tures, to accommodate them to the ge- 
vierality, that they should, in many things, 
be different in their aspect from their 
true sense ; but, on the contrary, Nature 
being inexorable and immutable, and 
little heeding whether her recondite rea- 
sons and modes of operating should, or 
should not, be open to the capacity of 
men, inasmuch as she never transgresses 
the bounds of the laws imposed on her; 
it appears that, with respect to natural 
effects, which either the experience of 
the senses places before the eyes, or 
which are inferred from the neccessary 
demonstrations, those passages of the sa- 
cred writings which might be disputed 
in many different ways, ought not to be 
brought into doubt, seeing that not every 
dictate of the Scriptures is bound by 
such strong ties as every effect of na- 
iurc. Thus, if, on this sole account of 
accommodating themselves to the ca- 
pacity of rude and unenlightened men, 
the Scriptures have not abstained from 
obscuring their sere gy dogmas, as- 
cribing to God himself, conditions very 
far from, and cont to, his essence, 
who will pertinaciously maintain, with 
ig consideration in view, that they, the 
Scriptures, in speaking incidentally of 
the earth, or of the sun, or of any other 
creature, should have chosen to confine 
themselves rigorously to the strict sig- 
pification of the words, and more es 
cially in pronouncing, with reference to 
the creatures in question, things not onl 
very distant from the primary institution 
of these sacred writings, but such as, 
being said or manifested agreeably to 
the naked and open trath, would rather 
have been detrimental to the original in- 
tention, rendering the vulgar more per- 
verse to the persuasions of the articles 
concerning their salvation? This being 
granted, and it being besides manifest 
that two truths can never contradict 
each other, it is the daty of wise exposi- 
tors sedulously to endeavour to find the 
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genuine senses of the sacted p 
accordant with that natural 
the manifest sense or the nece 
monstrations of which, they have’ firs 
rendered certain and secure. There. 
fore, as I have said, the Scriptures hay 
ving, although dictated by the Holy’ 
Spirit, for the reasons above cited, intro. 
duced in many passages exposifiony 
wide from the literal sense; and as we 
cannot besides with certainty assert’ 
that all the interpreters speak under the 
influence of the divine iuspiration, I 
think it would be prudently done not to: 
allow any one to employ tlie passages of 
the Scriptures, and in a manner to bind 
them, to sustain as truths any natural! 
conclusions, the sense and the demote 
strative and necessary reasons of whith 
may peradventure manifest the contrary, 
Who will undertake to assign bounds to 
the ingenuity of man? Who will assert 
that all is already known which can be 
known in this world? And for this rea- 
son, besides the articles concerning sal- 
vation, and the stability of the faith, 
against the solidity of which there is not 
any danger of a change being wrought in 
their valid and efficacious doctrine, it 
would perhaps be wise and expedient 
not to add any others unnecessarily. 
This being granted, how much more ir- 
regular would it be to add them at the 
request of persons whom, independently 
of their being most subtily couched un- 
der the divine inspiration, we clearly 
perceive to be devoid of the intelligence 
which would be necessary, I do not say 
to combat them, but to comprehend the 
demonstrations with which the abstract 
sciences proceed in confirming any of 
their conclusions. 

I should think that the authority of the 
sacred writings ought to have the gift of 
persuading men of the truth of those ar- 
ticles and propositions which are necés- 
sary to their salvation ; and that, surpas- 
sing all human discourse, they cannot, 







pe- by any other science, or by other means, 


be made credible, unless by the mouth of 


y the Holy Spirit itself: but that the samé 


God who has endowed us with senses, 
speech, and intellect, postponing the 
use of these, has been desirous, by other 
means, to give us the notices which, 
through them, we may follow. I do not, 
therefore, think that our faith should be 
made to re on those sciences, a 

particle of which may have a different 
conclusion from what we read in Scrip- 


ture; and this express! lies to aS: 
tronomy, of whick so inconeiderable & 
Portion is introduced, that the wa 
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are not 


ial bodies, they would not have 
ae little, which is like a nothing in 
comparison to the infinite lofty and ad- 
mirable conclusions contained in that 
Your paternity will therefore see, un- 
less I am mistaken, how disordinately 
those proceed, who, in natural disputes, 
and which do not immediately belong to 
the faith, establish prima facie, and 
agreeably to the literal sense, passages of 
Scripture frequently misunderstood by 
them. But if such truly believe that 
they have the right sense of any par- 
ticular passage of Scripture, and conse- 
quently think themselves securely in 
possession of the real truth of the ques- 
tion they mean to dispute, [ fully con- 
cur with them in opinion, that he has a 
great advantage who, in a natural dispu- 
tation, undertakesto maintain the truth; 
an advantage, I say, above all others, 
over him who engages to maintain that 
which is false. J know that the answer 
will be Yes; and that he who sustains the 
true side may have a theusand proofs 
and a thousand demonstrations in his 
favour, while the other can have nothing 
beside sophisms, subtilities, and fallacies. 
But if, keeping within natural bounds, 
ucing no other weapon beside 
philosophy, they know themselves to be 
superior to the adversary, why not enter 
at onee inte the conflict with an infallible 
and tremendous weapon, the sight of 
which alone, according to them, is ca- 
pable of terrifying the most dexterous 
and expert champion? If I must speak 
the truth, however, I think they would 
be the first to be terrified, and that feel- 
‘Ing themselves unable to resist the as- 
saults of the adversary, they endeavour 
to find the means of shunning him. But 
because, as I have said above, he who 
has the truth on his side, has a great, nay, 
4 very great, advantage over the adver- 
fary; and because it is impossible that 
two truths should contradict each other: 
we ought not to dread any assaults, from 
whatever quarter they may come, pro- 
vided we may be allowed also to speak, 
and to be heard by intelligent. persons, 
preayet are not under the entire govern- 
en € ; 
deci pr aie gi passions and in- 
In confirmation of this, I 
to the particular Joshua, on 
the subject of which you made three 


larations to their Serene Highnesses j 


ed now 


in Joshua, vespecting the Standing-atill of the Sun. 
even numbered. But, if the 
primitive sacred writers had entertained 


t of persuading the people of 
the pr of the movements of the 
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and I take the third, which 

forward as mine, as in pose age 
shall add some further considerations, ; 
which I do not recollect to have com-: 
municated to you before. 

I admit, therefore, and concede to the 
adversary for the present, that the words: 
of the Sacred Text are to be taken in the: 
ex sense in which they are couched, 
namely, that God, at the intercession of 
Joshua, caused the sun to stand still, and: 
prolonged the day, so as to enable him: 
to gain the victory ; but, requiring also 
for myself, that the same determination 
shall be valid for me, as if the adversary 
had nut presumed to bind, but to leaye 
free, as to the power of changing, the 
signifieations of the words, I say, that 
this passage manifestly shews us the fal-" 
sity and impossibility of the mundane 
system of Aristotle and Ptolemy, and, 
on the other hand, is fitly adapted to the 
Copernican. 

ist. I demand of the adversary if he 
knows how many motions the sun has.* 
If he knows this, he is forced to reply: 
that it has two motions, namely, the 
annual motion from the west to the éast, 
and the diurnal from~the east.to the 
west. Hence, 

2ndly. I ask him if these two moti 
thus diverse, and, as it were, contrary to 
each other, belong ‘to the sun, and are 
equally proper to it. He is forced ta. 
reply negatively, and to confess that one 
alone is true, proper, and particular; to: 
wit, the annual ; the other belonging to 
the primum mobile in twenty-four bours,: 
&c. contrary, as it were, to the motions: 
of the planets it impels. | 

3dly. I ask him which of the motions: 
produces the day and night. He is 
forced to reply that of the primum mobile; 
and that on the sun depend the dif- 
ferent seasons, and the entire year. : 

Now, if the day depends, not on the 
motion of the sun, but on this primum 
mobile, who does not see that, to p 
the day, it is necessary to stop the pri- 
mum mobile, and not the sun? Who, 
therefore, with a knowledge of these sim- 
ple elements of astronomy, does not also. 
know that if God had stopped the mo- 
tion of the sun, stead of prolonging 
the day, He would have contracted it, 
and made it shorter? For this reason—~ 
that the motion of the sun being con-: 
trary to the diurnal conversion, the more 
the sun should move towards the cast, 
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~- ® In the original —¢ di quanti movimenti, 
si muove il sole:” With how many motions 
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theampmovee  . _ 
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so much the more would it tend to re- 
tard the motiom in its course towards 
the west; and: thus, the sun’s motion 
being diminished or annulled, it would 
proportionably, im a shorter space, reach 
the ocvident, an accident which is cer- 


tainly seen to happen to the moon, which. 


makes her diurnal conversions later than 
those of the sun, in proportion as her 

»per movement is swilter than that of 
the sun. It being therefore absolutely 
impossible, agreeably to the constitu- 
tion of Aristotle and Ptolemy, to stop 
ihe motion of the sun, and prolong the 
day, as the Scriptures aflirm to have 
happened, it is necessary that the move- 
ywents should not be ordered as Ptolemy 
will have them to be, or it is necessary to 
ehange the sense of the words, and to 
say that, when the Scriptures pronounce 
that God stayed the sun, they mean to 
say that He stayed the primum mobile ; 
but that, accommodating themselves to 
the capacity of those who are but il 
adapted to understand the rising or set- 
ting of the sun, they declare the con- 
trary of that which they would have said 
in addressing themselves to intelligent 

rsons. 

It is not credible, let me here add, that 
God would have stopped the sun alone, 
leaving the other spheres to run on, see- 
ing that this would, without any neces- 
sity, have altered and disturbed the 
whole order, the aspects, and the dispo- 
sitions of the other constellations, res- 
pectively to the sun, and would have 
greatly deranged the entire course of 
wature ; but it is credible that He would 
have stopped the whole of the system of 
the celestial spheres, which, after the in- 
terpositiou of this time of repose, would 
have returned concordantly to their 
eperations without any cenfusion or 
change. 

But, because we have already agreed 
not to alter the import of the words of 
the text, it is necessary to recur to the 
ether constitution of the parts of the uni- 
verse, axl to sce if, conformably to that, 
the naked sense of the words will be 
rightly, and without clashing, such as to 
accord perfectly with what they maui- 
fest to have happened. 

I having, therefore, made apparent, 
and necessarily demonstrated, that the 
globe of the sun revolves on itself, mak- 
ing an entire conversion in a lunar 
month, or thereabout, expressly in the 
direction in which ail the other celestial 
conversions are made; and it being be- 
sile highly probable, and reasonable, 
that the sun, as the largest instrument 


of nature, and, ‘as it were, the. heartof 
the universe, should not oaly give, ag jt. 
manifestly does, light, but likewise mos, 
tion, to all the planets. which reyolyg. 
around it; if, in conformity to the posi. 
tion of Copernicus, we grant the earth to 
move, at the least with a diurnal mo. 
tion, who does not see that, to stop the. 
whole of the system, without inducing. 
any change whatever in the remainder 
of the mutual revolutions of the planetg,: 
to the end that the space and time of. 
the diurnal illumination should alone be, 
prolonged, it suffices that the sun should 
be made to stand still, as the words of. 
the sacred texi expressly im) ly, 2 
This then is the mode agreeably to, 
which, without introducing any confus, 
sion into the parts of the universe, and, 
without any alteration of the words. of, 
the Scriptures, the entire day may. be, 
lengthened by, making. the sun to stand, 
suil. ’ 
_ I have wriiten more than my infirmi- 
ties would weil allow; and conclude by. 
tendering to you my services, beseech. 
ing the Lord to grant you his blessing. 
and ali felicity. t have 
Your most reverend Paternity’s 
Affectionate servant, 
GALILEO GALILEI, 
Florence; Dee. 21, 1613. 
VINCENZO GALILEI. 
A Florentine nobleman, and father of 
the celebrated Galileo Galilei above, 
cited,was profoundly versed inthe mathe-. 
matics, but applied himself more  par- 
ticularly to the study of music, in the, 
theory of which science he not only ex- 
celled, but became an exceilent practi- 
tioner, touching variousinstruments with 
consummate skill. .He was the anta-. 
govist of the celebrated professor of 
music, Giuseppe Zarlino, and was author 
of the following works:—‘‘a Dialogue 
on Ancient and Modern Musie;” “ Fro- 
nimo, a dialogue,” elucidated by seve- 
ral musical tables, on the art of truly 
noting down, and rightly sounding the 
music of chord and wind instruments,. 
more particularly of the lute; and a dis- 
course on the works of Gioseffo Zarlino 
of Chieggia, master of the chapel of St. 
Mark, of Venice, followed by other 
important particulars appertaining to 
music, _ 
VINCENZO GALILES. 


The natural son and heir of the great 


Galileo, is styled by Viviani a man of no 
mean literary acquirements, of an acute 
and penetrating genius, and the inventor 
of a variety of mechanical and i 
struments. Among the latter, in the 
eontrivwg 
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contriving of which his chief excellence 
rage lute fabricated by him with 
50 ‘much art, - that © wher ‘he himself 
touched it with a master’s hand, he drew 
from the chords, at his pleasure, con- 
tinued and deep sounds, sach as issue 
from the pipes of au organ. It ‘was, in- 
deed, he adds, a most ‘sweet ‘harmony. 
He had, in his time, the-reputation of 
much learning; and of an--exquisite 
taste; he is, however, ‘generally ‘but lit- 
tle known, which may probably arise 
from the great celebrity of the father ha- 
ying caused the merits of the son either 
to be forgotten, or regarded with ‘indif- 


ference. In the essays on the natural . 


experiments ‘made in: the academy of 
Cimento, it is said that, in the opinion of 
Galileo his father, he was the first, ‘in the 
year 1649, to apply. the pendiium to 
clocks; although this invention is as- 
cribed by Viviani to Cristiano Ugenio. 
Beside the skill which this Vincenzo the 
younger displayed im:mechanits, and in 
music more especially, he' was 'a poet of 
an agreeable fancy, and of no ‘mean 
ability, as appears by his manuscript 
compositions preserved in the library of 
the Riccardi family. Independently of 
their general merits, they have that of 
being dictated in the pure ‘Tuscan 
idiom, without partaking of the defects 
of the unpropitious age in which they 
were written. In the catalogue of the 
manuscripts belonging to the Venetian 
family of Neri, published by the: A bbate 
Morelli, it is said that the celebrated 
Prophecies of Merlin were rendered into 
the Tuscan dialect, in iambick verse, by 


this our poet, of whom so little is at pre- 
sent known. ‘ 


i —— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
: SIR, 

E.’s answer to Inquirer’ being no 

- solution of the paradox stated in 
your Magazine for February, to me-or 
any of your readers who cannot refer to 
Ferguson, 1 present you with a literal 
explanation, though not altogether so 
mechanical as I hoped to have’ seen in 
your Magazine for this month, and 
Which I shall be happy to find suppressed 
for a better. Suppose the teeth of tlie 
Wheel, which are to take into the teeth 
of three other wheels, to be on its side; 
let the wheel it is to :turn‘in the same 
direction with itself; be placed within 
its circumference, having its: teeth on 
the edge ; that whieh it is to torn in the 
Contrary direction be placed ‘outside its 
' Sireumference, having its‘teeth’ also on 


: the edge ; and let the axles of these three 


Mies Huttons Tour through Noth Wales 
be parallel; and that which itis to turn 
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no way at all may be placed in any di- 
rection; and, when the first-mentioned 
wheel is turned any way by this fourth- 
mentioned wheel, it will produce the de- 
sired efiect ; namely, the first-mentioned 
wheel will» turn the seeond in the same 
direction with iiself, the third in the con- 


trary direction, and the fourth it will 


turn no way at all, RECLUSE. 
June 5, 1816, 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


LETTERS written during a SECOND TOUR 
in NORTH WALES; by MISS HUTTON, 
of BENNETT’S-HILL, near BERMINGHAM. 

LETTER XL 
Caernarvon ; Sept, 13. 
My dear Brother, 
AERNARVON, though it seem to 
a stranger half Welsh and half 

English, isnot so: there are few English- 

meu reside in it, and still fewer women. 

All the trades-people, all the poor peo- 

ple, all the sailors, are Welsh ; many of 

the gentry are Irish. I understand that 
it is common for the Irish to live too fast 
in their own country, and to come here 


‘back again to live.. They. are, however, 


of such a social and convivial turn, that 
when a number of them meet, they dine, 
drink, and play, and are obliged. to quit 
Caernarvon for the same reason that they 
came to it. . 
The. poor people live in wretched 
huts, in. the suburbs, though they join 
each other, and form a street. They 
often contain but one room, which holds 
the family night and day. ‘The floor is 
unpaved, or rudely laid with stones, and 
the light: is admitted by one sorry win- 
dow, but the door is always open; and 
the mother and grandmother are fre- 
quently seen knitting and spinning, sur- 
rounded by a brood of the finest rosy 
children that: imagination can conceive 


_—to_say nothing of the pigs, for they are 


joint tenants, as’ well. as free of, the 
city. | 

i am serry that I must. confine my 
good opinion of the Welsh to those. who 
have had».little intercourse with | the 
English,’ Some years ago a few per- 
sons ot taste and curiosity visited the 


-noble scenery of Waies ; they found. the 


inhabitants simple and honest, the accom- 
modations very peor, and the roads al- 
most impracticable. From the report 
of, these tourists, other's have followed ; 
they have come in swarms; andthe con- 


- sequence has-been, that mozey.is intro- 


duced, roads are improved, rents are 


raised;, and thei people aT. 
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An honest Welsh clergyman co 

to me that the English moun ters 
had made his country so dear that he 
gould not afford to live in it. Four or 
five of the principal ions on the. great 
road are kept by Englishmen, who set 
an example to the natives. ‘These 
houses are only inferior to the best Eng- 
lish inns in the trifling considerations of 
convenience, eating, and attendance; In 
the muterial one of expence they are 
much the same. . The English travellers 
will improve the country, aud spoil the 
auhabitants. One instance of English 
munificence I heard to-day from the 
poor old barber who shews the castle: 
he had gone over it with .three gentle- 
men, who had given him three half- 
erowns for his trauble. He would glad- 
dy have mowed the beards’ of ninety of 
his countrymen for that sum; but he 
-will think himself ill-paid if the next 
three gentlemen who see the castle give 
him three shillings. 

The introduction of travellers and 
‘riches has made an odd jumble in the 
dress of. the middling class of women at 
Caernarvon. They mingle the cotton 
-manufactures.of Manchester with their 
.ewn wool, and often hold up a gown 
-with all the colours of the rainbow to 
display a striped woollen petticoat. 
‘The poor women are invariably clad in 
a woollen bedgown and petticoat. Some 
‘have coarse shoes and no stockings; 
‘many have stockings that reach to the 
foot, and fasten by a loop round the 
eaecond toe, and.no shoes. Patched gar- 
menis are often seen, ragged ones scarce- 
ily cver. 

The:market at Caernarvon is much 
serowded, but many of the articles of 
-sale are not regularly supplied. Money 
-will not always purchase what is to be 
disposed .of:.a poor woman brought a 
‘basket of eggs to our lodgings, which 
she wanted to barter for yeast ; and ano- 
ther basket of eggs was only to be ex- 
ehanged for old linen to dress an infant, 
(that the owner expected soon to bring 
‘into the-world. 


‘Onamarket day the country people off. 


~pour into Caernarvon on horseback, 
six women, at least, to one man. Some- 
times the poney carries wooden boxes 
~with covers, sometimes coarse wicker 
panniers, sometimes the woman has 
only a basket on her arm; but I have a 
‘notion it often happens that the whole 
“fading is not worth half-a-crown. Ifshe 
-be-a poor woman, she turns her horse 
“loose into.a wide part of the street, from 
whenee he is — stray; if 
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one of the better sort, she pays a 
for his standing in a small paddock. “iy 
either case he waits for ber ready bridied 
and saddied, till the afternoon or exep. 
ing. Oats are a luxury the poor beasts 
never know, they are meat for their mag. 
ters; and, I believe, the horses are ne. 
ver indulged with a morsel of hay whils 
it is possible for skin and bone to pick 
scanty subsistence off the ground. 
country people carry back the smal 
part of their apparel that their own 
-spinning-wheels, and their own 
cannot supply, the few luxuries they 
can afford to parchase, and any of their 
neighbours who may chance to be on 
foot. Sparing the poor animals is an 
jdea that never enters their minds. 
Mutton and beef are 6d. a pound, 





veal 5d., salmon 5d. and 6d., fine flow. 


34d., butter 84d. to 94d., and potatogs 
two ed a half for a penny; 
chickens are from 4d. to 8d. a-piece, 
ducks from 8d. to 10d., rabbits 6d., and 
eggs a halfpenny : but the difficulty is to 
get these things. Meat is plentiful.on 
a Saturday, but is searcely to be bad.op 
any otherday. Poultry is scarcely tobe 
had on any day ; rabbits can only be had 
by chance. Fish depends upon an un- 
certain element ; and rabbits depend on 
the facility of crossing it, as they come 
from Anglesey. Buttermilk and pota- 
toes never fail. ; 
Not one of the country people under- 
stand a word of English. If you senda 
servant to market, he must find an inter- 
preter in the street; and, if provisions 
are offered at the door, he must call up 
one of the maids of the house to trams 
act the business. Many of them, how- 
ever, are not ignorant of the practice, 


common to every tongue and. 


of extorting a higher price from,stran- 
gers than the current value of the thing 
to he sold, | 
The grand article of commerce at 
Caernarvon is the slates, which are 
brought down from the mountains & 
carts, and piled up, by millions, oD 
quay, waiting their turn to be shipped 


The weather, since we have been 
here, has been one continued stoxm@ 
Snowdon, though only nine milos dis- 
tant, cannot be seen from Caernarvon 
or any place in its immediate vicinity, 
being intercepted by a large round 
smooth mountain, called Moe) Elian. J 
pay my daily devotions to one of his 
sons from the top of a rocky hill, : 

rises at the back of the hotel, and. 
myself very fortunate if the lope De 
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mit me to see a small part of the object 
of my adoration, which emerges from 
behind that mountain ; but, in general, 
like other idolators, I worship in the 


dark. 
; —_—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
IR, 
WI SH to notice, through the me- 
i dium of your excellent miscellany, 
a remarkable oversight m Dr. Col- 





Dr: Colgihoun.—Lord Byron's Giaour, 
quhoun’s Treatise on the Wealth, &¢. 
of the British Empire. : 

 In’p. 368 of his second edition, he 


] Land Vacultivated. 
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says, speaking of the island of St. Lu- 
cia, “This island is ascertained to be 
per! than Martinique.” . 

n his Statistical Tables, p.382, et seq: 
he gives the number of acres cultivated 


and uncultivated in those islands, as 
follows :-— | 


Cultionted. 1... Zosal, 








‘ Martiniqne . - . 216,000 acres. | 700,000 ac. | 916,000 ac... 
St. Lucia. « .«..» 35,000 60,000. 95,000 _. 
St. Vincent . . . 50,000 54,000 104,000 


- From whence it appears, that, though 
St. Lucia is ascertained to be’ larger 
than Martinique, yet Martinique con- 
tains nearly ten times as many acres as 
St. Lucia. The latter island is‘even re- 
presented as less than the small island 
of St. Vincent. ‘How such gross errors 
could slip’ into a’ work supposed to be 


written with great care, and where we 


expect correct information, I am ata 
loss to imagine. Some of your’ readers 
may perhaps be able to communicate 


more correct information. Ww. 
- July 12, 1816. 
Pe 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
HE qualities which are requisite to 
form a good poet, are so various 
and so rare, that it isnot surprising that 
we so seldom see one:—imagination, 
judgment, taste, originality, and the dif- 
ficult art of versification. These excel- 
lencies, too, must ‘be possessed by him 
in the highest state of perfection, if he 
expects to interest deeply, or to please 
long. Mediocrity, as Horace has justly 
remarked, may be endured in any other 
character except that of the poet; it is 
not sufficient that his productions be 
beautiful, they are of’no value unless 
they be exquisitely beautiful, 
Non satis est pulchra. esse’ poemata; dul- 
cia-sunto. ‘ Ars Poetica, * 
Notwithstanding, however, the diffi- 
culty of moving in this exalted sphere, 
more are found to attempt it than any 
other department of literature ; a truth 
that was never more strongly exemplji- 
fied than at present. In the last ten. or 
twelve years, more than four: times thé 
quantity of poetry has been published 


aul was ever before during an equal — 


period ; and several pieces have been 

more favorably received than any of our 
ighest classics, on their first publica~ 
MoxtHLy Mac. No, 288. 


tion ; for which, I am apt to think, they 
have been more indebted to the capri- 
cious dominion of fashion than to their 
superior merit. I particularly noticed 
one called the-Giaour, by Lord Byron, 
a strange jumble of affectation and com- 
mon-place; the author’s only ambition 
being to write what he‘ thinks is fine. 
poetry, but he is no wise solicitous about 
what is natural, instructive, or pleasing. 
The sale of this poem was, I believe, un- 
paralleled: in the course of a few montlis 
about twelve editions were published, 
and the book was then entirely thrown 
aside, Sudden:and tumultuous appro- . 
bation is no proof.of real merit, but, ge- 
nerally, the contrary. The simple and 
dignified charms of nature are never ob- 
vious to the multitude ; but, by those by 
whom they are discerned, they make an 
impression which time, instead of oblite- 
rating, every day more and more con- 
firms. Had the Giaour possessed intrin- 
sic worth, as the subject was of a general 
nature, and riot addressed to accidental 
and temporary passions or prejudices, 
it would have continued to be equally 
acceptable as dn its first appearance.” . 
I am not in the practice of readi 

those long poetical ‘narratives’: wit 
which~we have been lately deluged; 
but, from the copious extracts which I 
meet with in the critical journals, I can 
perceive that their authors do not use the 
public extremely well for its uncommon 





* When the ferment in favor of this 
poem was af its height, I- sent to the editur 


‘of the Monthly Magazine a few observa- 


tions on it; in which, from a consideration 
of some admirable passages, selected by the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, I attempted to 
point out jts demerits. These, however, - 
have never, made their appearance ; and 


they may now, perhaps, be deemed unne- 
pean Fagitive poetry must be speedily 
6. 


attacked. oc ied 
: partiality 
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artiality to them. Im ali their succes- 
sive publications little novelty or yariety 
appears. The last which J have seen is 
a poem, by Lord Byron, entitled, the 
Siege of Corinth, which, in its essential 
characters, seems 9 copy of all its pre- 
decessors. . We perceive the same senti- 
ments and images perpetually recurring 
» a very narrow range ; aud that affect- 
kind of gloomy sublimity, which is 
conspicuous in all this author’s other 
prota also predominates in this. 
rincipal personage in this poem 
exactly resembles those in the preceding 
ones: dark, resolute, and highly subli- 
mated with passion; but, as ho traits of 
humanity are discernible, it is impossible 
to form any rational conception of them. 
They are all alike infuriated with a ter- 
rific vengeful kind of love, in which there 
is abundance of heroism and pretended 
sublimity, but no tincture of nature. It 
is described as a lunatic sort of passion, 
which rages, not, as is usual, in the 
heart, but in the brain: the tarban of 
the lover is said to be pressed on bis hot 
brow, and his head grows fevered. It 
is to be lamented that ts, instead of 
continually straining their imagination 
after what they suppose to be sublime 
description, did not rather search for 
truth, by consulting the feelings of their 
own breast: love, surely, never exhibit- 
ed such phenomena, unless, perhaps, in 
eases of actual madness. The heroines 
also of Lord Byron, like his heroes, are 
not less remarkable for their absurdity 
than their uniformity. They are all su 
posed to be, in general, beautiful, but 
say or do nothing to mark their charac- 
ter. Var from being distinguished by 
sentimental graces, we are not even pre- 
sented with any definite idea of their 
personal accomplishments. I shall not 
occupy the roum of your more useful 
matter by any minute display of this 
poet's constant repetitions. If in bis 
capital figures he has not taken the 
trouble to study variety, we may be- 
ilieye, without any particular proofs, 
that, ip the auxiliary circumstances, he 
bas been still more regardless. 
it must be allowed, however, that 
Lord Byron is not always engared jn 
stringing and re-stringing bis own poeti- 
cal pearis: he is sometimes at the pains 
to turn aside and pilfer a few from others’ 
stores. Of this kind I observe two ye 
aithongh, undoubted 
r 101 » u ou t £ ir lu e i 
much tarnished by his handling =’ 
them. One is from Ossian’s d 


iptio 
ef Crugal’s Ghost, which Dr, Blair 


es before me; 





who communicates to trite wee 
"Y freshness and graces of original 


[Sept. a, 
thinks is not ontdone by the highes 
exertions of any epic or tragic post 
whatever. That excellent critic parti. 
cularly admires the circumstance of the 
stars being beheld “dim twinkling 
through his form,” as.wonderfully pi 
resque, and conyeying the most lively 
impression of his thin and shadowy sub- 
stance. Our poet, ambitious of equi 
fame, attempts the same idea; but 
degrades it, and produces a Indicrous 
figure. At the same time, he 

at bodies do not acquire their tran» 
parency from their éxtérnal hue. =~ 
“ Once she rajsed ber hand on high, 
It was so wan and transparent of hue, 
You might have seen the moon shine 

through.” | , 

This noble author possesses so little of 
the conscious pride of genius, as to arto» 
gate to himself one of the most striking 
and well-known sentiments of late times, 
Every one knows that the eloquent Mr, 
Burke contemplated with peculiar im, 
dignation the outrages committed against 
the Jate queen of France, and 
that in an age of chivalry ten thousand 
swords would have leaped from their 
scabbards to ayenge her wrongs. To 
the meanness of borrowing, the poet bas 
added the folly of supposing that a gene- 
rous sympathy could exist for a secluded 
female in an eastern court, where such 
chivalrous notions are not only rials 
unknown, but would be esteemed h 
criminal, 

‘“* Had her eye in. sorrow w 

A thousand warriors forth had leapt, 
A thousand swords had sheathless shone.” 

Criticism, it is allowed, does not insist 
on a rigid exclusion of foorien ee from 
an author’s compositions. As the coll; 
stitution of ry ks me and the 
appearances and gperati nature, 
the fountain of all wet are Ulll; 
form in every age and country, the sam¢ 
reflections will offen occur UBCOnSCEr 
ously to different persons ; and well 
known sentiments, too, may appear Oe 
casionally in the pages of the best 
writers, without any indecorum, when it 
is evident that they are capable of pro 
ducing those which are equally good ; 
but, if they adopt as their own suc 
conspicuous and resplendent pas 
they will unavoidably incur ridicule 
contempt. He, it may also be 


. 











reducing them to their elemen 
viewing them, like the first inyei 
they existed in nature, cannot be th 
a plagidrist. Much less do such 


as Pope ee Gray deserve this repr 


2 
rat 


name, 
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they have often availed 

sven of th ik labours of others ; for, 
having passed them through the power- 

ful ee ahemntiio of their genius, they have had 

the advantage of not only being purged 

of all their baser quafities, but of appcar- 


with renovated splendor and dignity. 
“peaford Row; der 24. W. N. 


To the Editor of the the Monthly Magazine. 
. gk, 
BEG to inform you, that the para- 
ph which you copied from a 
Bristol paper into your widely circu- 
Jated and mach-valued Magazine (page 
90), respecting this place, is wholly un- 
fornded, except as to thé military hav- 
ing been sent to Newport and Caerleon. 
So far from the’ sitiation of the work- 
men being “ + mr distressed,” if 
there is one place ‘nm this island more 
highly favoured than others, I hesitate 
not to say it is Merthyr Tydfil; the 
ironi-works are catried on by their opu- 
lent and spirited propri¢tors to their ut- 
most extent ; them men gét good wages, 


and are regu opted abd the market i is 
abundantly 34 supplied, ahd at very reason- 
able prices. How men in sucha situa- 


tion can bé called’ “ frightfatly distress- 
éd,” I'am at a loss to conjecture. ‘The 
intention of sending the mifitaty to the 
above-named towns was entirely un- 
known to the’ iroli-masters, or any one 
here ; notice of a reduction’ in their 
Wages wa’ given to part of the’ men; this 
was no soonér known in’ the neighbour- 
ing towns, than some admirers of mili- 
tary government (for to nothing else can’ 
} attribute the stéps they took), laid it 
down as inevitable, that, unless soldiers 
were immediately sent for, the most 
dreadful ridts' must ensne, the iron- 
works be destroyed, and the houses pil- 
Jaged! Never was any thing more im- 
probable, never were meh more grossly 
libelied, knew thé extreme de- 
pression in the price of iron, and, seeing 
the justi¢e, as well as necessity, of the 
measure, quietly went to work at the’ 
reduced wages, This is a plain state- 
ment of facts, known to every oné in 
this s vicinity ; and, I trust, a desire of 
giving you correct information may be 
considéred somie excuse for the trouble 


given Metdigr 7 E, T, 
yal; Aug. 10, 
bi: 
Po . "nes of the Monthly Magazine. 
s 
ASsbrp as were many of the’ ptir- 
Oiailiacs' in ‘the 


suits’ of tlie” biblid 
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last century, tay fell short. of 
crous erous prank s they have nor 4: ied 
At. that sale the De the ibaa A 
Boeckets was pec by a ah 
man for 2.2601. ; being, as the historian 
trily observes, "6 the anges se 
given bed é ge Wemy the he ai 
ave with équ a. 
sum than even tie ens copy me cee 
duced of many of those wor pry re- 
flect so Hest: Tustre on the genius of our 
country. Let it be noted do bob 
on meas § of this new, Tite 
ata r stim was given 8 
voldine, ia itself Bil pect, = 
was eve bestowed to assist the 
glings 0 genius to ee: such Wo 
; ane 


information 
Hoficse hod eas aking. . 4 
But what have bib iomaniacs. to 
with authors, excep e y furnish em- 
loyment to thei ir fhacifes printers and 
okbiniders ? The support, of the latter 
is of more imp ortaiice, in cir opinion, 
than the protection of Chat ie or. 
erection of a monument to the memory 
of rey hind it i B, well Se that one 
oF most prom geniuses 
this coutitry has im Bust was gee 
Brategtiog, by a akgy nia and pe- 
hed a few ype ago, through the e neg: 
Iéct of the world to patronize 
his talents; and, but a few months be- 
po the urchase of the Decemerape, a 
subscription for erecting a gtatue to 
Locke commenced, and obtained the 
sanction of some eminent, literary cha- 
racters, but was limited j in its encou- 
ragement, that the money was insuffi- 
cient to carry it into éfféct, and the de- 
si te ee pped. Had’ there, indeéd, 
al to erect a monutient ti 
Caxton ¥ yiikyn de Worde; of thé’ ele- 
gant binder of Edward the Fourth’s 
days, -we' should iave fouiid’ the, biblio- 
maniacs foremost in the subscrip tion, 
and a splendid piece of Gothic architec- 
ture would have heen raised. to 
tuate the memory of these useful. 
“ stainers of paper.”- But what-is Chat- 
terton to Pinson, or Locke to Valdarfer? 
Did the classifier of ideas merit so much’ 
honour as the arranger of types? or the 
man who unfolded the intricacies of the’ 
human understanding’ deserve’ comine- 
moration’ a set folder an Notary? 
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more anxious for the purchase of black- 
letter books, than to erect a monument 
to a man who ranks so high among the 
ornaments of his country.* 

It mighthave been expected, however, 
that, when the bibliomaniacs had leisure 
to reflect on the extravagance they had 
been guilty of at the Roxburghe sale, 
they would have felt some degree of 
shame at their folly, aud have agreed to 
behave more discreetly in future; but 
those who indulged in this expectation 
know but little of the extent of this ma- 
nia. So far from doing this, they perpe- 
tuated the remembrance of their mis- 
deeds by enrolling themselves into a so- 
ciety, bearing the title of “the Rox- 
burghe Club,” and celehrated the anni- 
versary of the sale of the Decamerone 
by a dinner at the St. Alban’s Tavern, 
where toasts to the memory of the illus- 
trious black-letter printers were briskly 
eirculated, preceded by the important 
sentiment, “The cause of bibliomania 
all over the world!” ‘That these thirty- 
one noblemen and gentlemen have an 
undoubted right so to employ them- 
selves, can be no question: that their ec- 
centric companions, the members of the 
Whip Club, have an equal right to spend 
their money in horses and equipage, is 
equally indisputable. But, when the 
one party arrogate to themselves that 
they are upholding the national spirit, 
and the other honour themselves with 
the title of patrons of literature, they 
give up the vindication of their actions 
on the mere matter of right, and trust it 
to the more important considerations of 
wisdom and _ utility. Indeed, whenever 
any person is driven to the plea of his 





* They are more strenuous about the 
means by which instruction is conveyed to 
the public, than the quality of the instrue- 
tion. They would be more gratified to 
find a printed book from the press of Cax- 
ton, than a play of Shakspeare in manu- 
sctipt; and would be infinitely more de- 
lighted to light on a drama anterior in date 
to Gammar Gurton’s Needle, than in dis- 
covering the lost plays of Menander. Mr. 
Dibdin, “the Prince of Bibliomaniacs,” 
candidly tells us, that the discovery of a 
new Caxton is of as much importance to 
him as afresh Comet is to Herschel. The 
knowledge of an additional book, printed 


hy our father of printing, interests bis - 


feelings as much as the discovery of an ir- 
regular body, so powerful in its effects, 
that its nei r approach to our system wou!d 
strike the earth to dust, and destroy its 


collected glories and intellect in an in- 
wtaut, rr me 











right to do what he pleases with-hi 
ney, there is sure to be no other defence 
left for him; and the public possesses g 
right to form their opinion, whether it 
was sagely or usefully bestowed; more 
especially when the individual ie 
praise for the employment of his wealtl 
Partial circulation of the productions 
of the press cannot but be injurions to 
all tle objects designed to be promoted 
by that powerful engine; an -engine, 
Lord Stanhope recently observed, he 
“was always friendly to; because it Was 
so strong aud powerful, that, it never 
failed to knock dewn every bad thing it 
was fairly opposed to.” This mode of 
printing and publishing will gradually 
throw a monopoly of the means of in- 
struction into the hands of the. wealthy, 
depriving the middling class of society 
of their proportion ef knowledge by the 
d:fliculty of procuring it; because, m 
proportion as they lessen the number. 
copies, they must increase the price 
each to defray the great expences of a 
limited impression, Every means 
should be devised to extend information, 
rather than to narrow and _ lessen it, 
The age has felt it. to be one ofthe 
greatest improvements, that a plan has 
been formed to educate the whole po- 
pulation at an expence within the power 
of all; and that “the man who is by, 
any means deprived of opportunity of 
being instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, has not had justice done, 
him,” is the opinion of the son of our, 
sovereign, which will ever reflect lustre; 
even on his philanthropic life. ‘Their, 


selection of works generally, indeed, 


does as little credit to their judgment,, 
as their limited numbers do to their. 


regard for literature. But a system $0, 


selfish ought to be opposed in every 


shape. It will not rest with the, meré 
re-printing of scarce and obsolete works, 
but will extend to new ones. The great. 


secret has at length been discovered, 


that, to make a book sell, it is only me- 


cessary to print a small number; fora 


certain class of individuals, for the sake. 
of having what cannot generally be pos, 
sessed, will purchase what otherwise, 


they would have no desire for. 


I have now before me Proposals, 
Which will show the extent to which. 
They are entitled, 


it is spreading. yu 
* Proposals for printing, by subscription, 


a Treatise -on Decorative Printing, with: 


Specimens, in Colours, engraved om 
Wood Blocks, &c.” “The price of the 
work will be five guineas, small 
aud ten guineas, large paper.” 





number 





ete 
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anmber: of the former is pledged to be 
250, ont of. the latter 100; and. these 
numbers will not, on any account, be 
exceeded !’"*, “At, the end of the vo- 
lume, defaced impressions of all the en- 
gravings will be given; and at the com- 

letion of the work an announcement 
will be issued to the subscribers, naming 
a day when the blocks will be de- 
stroyed; thas giviag them ‘the opportu- 
nity of witnessing a total demolition of 
them, so as to prevent the possibility of 
the book ever being re-printed !”’ 

i think it would be difficult to select 
an instance better adapted to display. 
the injurious effects of the system than 
these Proposals. Here is a work that 
“ will comprize more practical infor- 
mation for the improvement of printing 
generally, than any book on the art that 
has preceded it; tending to prove, that 
any printer who possesses a good press 
and good types, may produce- printing 
equal to the’ finest that has been ex- 
ecuted;” and yet the author thinks. it 
necessary to limit the number to 350 
copies, and of these the.greater number. 
will be purchased by persons who have 
nothing to do with the art the work is 
designed to improve; for it becomes a. 
matter of importance with many prin- 
ters, whether they can spare five or ten 
guineas for a book, all the necessary in- 
struction of- which might. be comprized. 
in a five-shilling volume. This limited 
number of a work of practical instruc-. 
tion must be printed, that the book may: 
be sought after as a rarity, and be placed, 
in a museum of curiosities, rather than 
in a useful library. Mr. S. is going 
even beyond the members of the Rox-: 





_* What a striking-contrast is percep- 
tible in the different means made use of. to’ 
recommend works for sale. On the: one 
hand, “one hundred copies only will be- 
printed ;’ on the other, “six editions, each 
consisting of several thousand impressions, . 
have been sold within a few months.” 
Each mode takes ; but, as the design of all 
the productions of the press should be to 
enlarge the hounds of knowledge, to cul- 
livate the taste, to amend the manners, 
and increase the morals of the species, I 
must lean to the large circulation as pre- 
ferable recommendation, and side with 
me canaille, alias, the public. I cannot ' 
elp thinking, that, if a book is worth any 
ing, it is worth general diffusion and 
extensive circulation ; and, therefore, en- 
pe some suspicions there are some 
octrines in these lintited books very dan- 
Tr to be communicated to the public, 
aad fit only for peeuliar classes of society, | 
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burghe: club;. it-was shutting out but 
little ne knowledge from the rest 


of the community, when “ Hortensius,”* 
in the most spirited manner, “ offered 
to re-print thirty-one copies of Lord: 
Surrey’s Virgil, with a margin of sueh 
srsroe Ip elegance as might compet 
Michael Le Noir to die of despair ;” 
they were harmlessly. wasting their 
money. It was of no import to the 
public when Nivernois printed: five. co- 
pies only of his catalogue, they could be 
useful only to those who had an oppor 
tunity of perusing his stores; but here is 
a treatise which professes to be useful to. 
a most important profession, and yet it 
must be confined to 350 persons, and no 
possibility exist. of it being re-printed. 
Mr. S. seems to be afraid there is not 
intrinsic merit enough in his work, and, 
therefore, he must make it sought after: 
as a curiusity: it is worth little in itself. 

With regard to. another important. 
feature of the Proposals, the destraction: — 
of the cuts and ornaments, it appears 
ridiculous, unjust, and. completely un-: 
satisfactory. . After 350 impressions have: 
been taken, “ numerous engravings on 
wood, by the first artists,” will be de- 
stroyed, merely to prevent the possibi-’ 
lity of the work being re-printed,. if the 
public should desire it.t. It is also nn-: 
satisfactory, for it no way assures the: 
philanthropic feeling that but 350 im-- 
pressions have been taken ; for, notwith-- 





* Vide Dibdin’s Bibliomania, (p. 176,). 
a work. never to be re-printed, and of 
which the beautiful cuts have been utterly 
defaced. : 

t Nothing can be more disgraceful than 
this proceeding. Wood-cuts, it is well 
known, will bear thousands of impressions ' 
withont injury, and yet they are to be 
wantonly destroyed after so few have been 
taken; how unjust to the artists, how neg. ' 
lectful of the pnblic interest. It is a cue: 
rious fact, that a work is now preparing 
for publication by Mr. Ottley, which cone: 
tains impressions from the beautiful blocks 
of Albert Durer, somewhat decayed, but 
still capable, after a lapse of centuries, to 
produce impressions, in many respects 
superior to those from modern cuts, The’ 
rapid improvement in this art of late years, | 
which for some time had heen retrograde, 
promises great advantages to literature: 
for geometrical figures, diagrams, arms, 
and antiquarian vestiges, &c.; indeed, 
wherever there is a necessity for reference — 
to the text of the work at the same time, 
they are infinitely preferable to copuess 
plates in regard to utility; and, in shrub- 
bery and foliage, are at least equal in point - 


of beauty. warts 
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ftanding the ptetty an novel appear- 
ance of defaced oes at the end 
éf the work, Mr. Sy must inform the 
subscribers how they are to ascertain 
fhat only 350 impressions have beet 
taken: there will be no moré signs of 
$50 than 3,500 having been printed. 
The only satisfaction they will produce 
is, that these exquisite cuts ate de- 
#troyel, and no more can be printed 
from them. This is worse than the bar- 
bardus nation who destroyed the old, 
when, in the opinion of the young, they 
had become useless to the state. Our 
author refines upon this; he is for de- 
s#roying articles in thé height of their 

tion, merely to ensure a monopoly 
46 a few, and prodtice the Christian-like 
fectings of “coveting and désiring other 
men’s goods.” I wonder, indeed; that 
some errant bibliomaniac does not print 
a work entirely to himself, and have but 
dne copy taken. This would, indeéd, 
be a unique ; and upon the decease of its 
fortunate possessor, would prove a for- 
tune to his heir when knocked down by 
the magic hammer of my namesake irr 
Pall-Matt. The horrida bella, at the 
Roxburghe sale, as Mr. Dibdin terms 
it; would be calmness compared. to this 
tamult; and many a fair manor would 
be mortgaged t6 raise a sani sufficient 
for the purchase. Such a treasure 
would be inestimable, and be one of 
those gems which the young Templar 
of the famed club observed, would, 
“donbtless, prove an ample provision 
for a otherwise portionless child.” If a 
female, she would hold alf the young 
bibliomaniacs in her chains, and might 
have her choice; for, who could resist 
the charms of a lady possessed of—a 
unique copy! 

Long aceustomed to be considered a 
bookworm, and ranked even as a biblio- 
maniac, I have lately discovéred that 
I have very little pretensions fo these 
titles. My views have not beén chiefly 
directed to the type, nor has the antique, 
of original, binding stopped any further 
eXamination of the work: the distinetion 
of uncut copies, I would willingly ex- 
change for a ploughed and marble- 
sprinkled margin, for the former is diffi- 
cult to turn over, and the latter easy: 
black-letter — can scarcely decypher 
and with Gothic letters I am totally un- 
acquainted; an unique copy I am not 
aware that I possess, and should con- 
shiér it a decisive proof it was nof worth 
Pate oF since no oné conceived it 
worthy of re-printing: T have’ néver been 
anxious to collect all the editions of a 


work, but have been conteiit with te 
best, éven though it has beén improveg 
by the original author, or a subsequent 
editor: Ehave looked to the 
seldomer than to the author's name, and 
have conceived it no recommendation of 
a work, that only ninety-nine persons, 
besides mysclf, could boast of a éop 
In short, Sir, I have valued books 
the niafter of instruction they intrink 
cally contain; rater than any extrinsic 
circumstances attached to them. Itistrae; 
I have rummaged book-stalls, and col: 
lected books; but neither thé date, ihe 
nor even binding, has been my gui 
If, therefore, I have any claims to the 
title of Bibliomaniac, they are different 
from the modern standard, and I hopé 
{o avoid being classed with them. That 
a passion so beneficial as the | 
and perusing of useful books 
éver dégenerate to the modern praetice, 
is to be lamented; that nen should boast 
of their folly, and. celebrate their shame; 
is disgusting; but, when they proceed to 
the extremity of burning and destroying; 
tiarroWing arid mionopolizing, the pro 
ductions of the préss, they deserve to bé 
branded as the enemies’ of literatare 
and seierice, rather than their’ friends 
and protectors; to be viewed as the 
harpies, who touch but to taint and 
corrupt. Liké fhe plants which grow 
under thé protection of some noble 
building, they gradually itsinuate theme 
sclves into the crevices of its watts, tilt 
they loosen the cement which 

them together, and reduce to a heap of 
ruins that edifice, without whose pro 
técting shade they would never’ have 
been enabled to orcep into notice of 
importance. E. Evans. - 


Stet i on 
Fo the Editor of the Monthly Magazwme.’ 
SIR, 
T AM mueli flattered by your polite 
insertion of some trifles of mine’ in 
your laté Mavaziniex: plédse point 
the followingerrafa :— ead 
_In the account of the Society at Grete, 
nock for the Encouragement of Asts atid 
Sciences, in your sini bef for May, p- 2955 
1. 8, for friends read funds. ween 
_Tn the account of the sacrifice of Rode. 
ric Mackenzie in 1746, second sentence, & 
comma is wanting after “dismal fintes.” _.., 
In the diréctions for making the W 
substitute for coals, p.” 405, 1. 23 from 
beginning of the paragraph, for *é 
from the traces” vead, “slime from & 
Thames."—N.B. This composition 0¥ 
to be distributed instead of coal, by. 
séciety iv London for supplying the pet, 
with fu = | 
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A work which laid the foundation of. 
: Reynold’s taste and eminence 
Sir Joshua Reyne. ne 
én his art, “ Jesuit’s Perspective,” is now 
rare, and so difficult to be got, as to 
be uite beyond the reach of students in 

- ral. An edition of it, at a moderate 
a js a very great desideratum in use- 

| literature ;—and the work is so fa- 
mous, from the frequent mention made 
of it by the above great and amiable 
man, that the person who will favor the 
arts of his country so far as to publish 
it, would be repaid by a rapid and exten- 
sive sale. i 

{ think it right to mention to you, as 

ou seem anxious for improving the po- 
lice, that in Scotland the plan for pre- 
yenting the impositions ‘and disputes of 
hackney-coachmen is simpler than here ; 
as, there, every coach has a printed list 
of fares and regulations in one of the 
pockets, on pain of forfeiting tle fare 
altogether. Porters, chairmen, &c. are 
kept in check by the same means. 

in lifting the causeway stones in some 
of the old streets of Paris, the carbona- 
cevus mud adhering to them, in thg*in- 
terstices betwixt stone and stoné, was 
found so compact, and of so fine a black, 
as to be an excellent srbstitute for black- 
lead pencils. 

The. Elizabeth, a well-known steam- 
boat on the Clyde, has been lately bought 
by an enterprising set of young gentle- 
men, who have carried her round to Li- 
verpool, for the purpose of plying upon 
the Mersey. The state of the machi- 
nery in these boats is still very imper- 
fect: the subject is worthy the attention 
of the first engineers in the kingdom. 
These boats on the Clyde have, during 
the whole of this summer, extended 
their voyages down the Firth, calling at 
all the towns on the coast, so far’as Ayr, 
at the islahd of Bute, and at Inverary ; 
which last place is one hundred miles 
from Glasgow. “The Dumbarton Castle 
steam-boat has made this voyage every 
Saturday during the season, regularl 
returning the following Monday, and of- 
ten conveying two hutidred passengers. 
The fare is a guinea for the cabin, and 
half price for the steerage. More mag- 
hificent sceyery than is brought into 
view through the whole extent of this 
Voyage, Great Britain does not afford. 

_ It is said thata steam-boat, which car- 
nes the mail between Peiersburgh and 
the interior of Russia, and which sails 
agaist the tide at the rate of eight 
miles an hour, has her paddies so con- 
structed, that they dip into the water, 


and rise out of it perpendiculatly. Per- 
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hapsthis slighthint may suggest some im- 
provement on the present mode of con- 
structing those eniployed in this coun- 
try. A. N.S. . 
For the Monthly Magazine 7 
For mthly ime, 
EXTRACTS from the MINUTES of EVI- 
DENCE, taken before the SELECT CoM- 
MITTEE, on the mnrOd WRT DEBTORS’ 
ACTS, 2lus ing the STATE th 
Laws between DEBTOR and Em 
TOR* = | 
Mr, Thomas Clark, clerk of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court. 
QU have laid a return before the 
House of Commons, of the am: 
of the debtors’ debts, and their schedules? 
And of the money that the assignees 
have got in?—I have. | 
What is the total amount of their 
debts, up to the Ist of February !— 
OTe we lls. 114d. | 
e witness delivered in a paper, 
which was read as follows :] 
The number of petitions pre- 
sented to the late and pre- 
sent commissioners, by 
debtors, to the ist day of - 
February last . . .. 7 
Of these were withdrawn, in 
consequence of the pass- 
ing of the Act of the 54 
Geo. III, cap. 23, for Re- 
lief of Insolvent Debtors 1,419 ~ 
aed b ree rw pe 2 6,099 
Of the remaining 6,090 pet 
i ce 


wa there have en 
heard and determined by 
the commissioners, and 
dischargesordered . . 5,497 
Remanded . . ..« « « 186 
Petitions not finally deter- 
mined eo e a e * * « 407 
Total gross amount of £ s 4d, 
_debts stated in Sche- 
dules, in all the peti- 
tions e . * * ° 
Total gross amount of 
debts stated in Sche- 
dules, of petitions 
withdrawn . . » 1,132,171 12 10 
Ditto of petitions re- 
~ manded . .. . . .220,699 7 3 
Ditto of petitions not fi- 
nally determined . . 279,081 4 4% 
Fotal amount of Sche- : 
-dules of debtors dis- , 
charged . . . . 3,966,682 8 43 
Number of debtors, of 
whose effects assig- 


5,598,574 11 11} 





* The whote oF this tatertsting body of 


evidence has been published by CLE 


Pa 


0 

T 
in a thick octavo ses worn rice 73. and 
it merits geuesal circulation, | : 
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nees have been ap- 

pointed, about . 500 
Number of retarns made 

by such assignees 65 
Gross amount of pro-. 

erty stated to have 
een got in by such 
* assignees, and filed in 

thiscourt . . «+ « 1,499 4 0 

Is there not a form in the schedule 
which renders that amount larger than 
it ought to be!—Yes. 

Explain what that form is?—It very 
often happens that accommodation bills 
have been given; and, in order to pre- 
vent the party being arrested hereafter, 
he states the names of the different per- 
sons through whose hands the bills have 
passed, with the total amount of the bill 
to each name ; and sometimes it happens 
the same bill is stated four or five times 
over in the same schedule. 

Are you able to form any calculation 
as to the probable deduction that would 
be made from the 5,598,574/.?—I should 
think it would reduce it one-fourth of 
the whole. In thé case of partners they 
present separate schedules, and the same 
debts are stated in each. 

Would that authorize an additional 
deduction from the gross amount of 
§,598,5741. beyond that which you have 
already stated?—No; I take the whole 
to be about a fourth. 

It appears by the paper you have put 
in, that there have been only five hun- 
dred assignees appointed ?— Yes. 

What is the reason that so small a 
portion of assignees have been appointed 
to so many petitions as are stated in that 
paper ?—It is Owihg to the creditors not 
applying to become assigneées, 

Cap you ascertain of what business 
the creditors appear to be ?—Mr. Ser- 
jeant Palmer used to notice, that tailors 
and shoemakers and cofice-house keep- 
ers were the principal snflerers. 

Do you know of any itistructions hay- 
ing been given to debtors to enable 
them to harrass their creditors by dila- 
tory proceedings whilst in prison?—I 
know of no instructions having been 
given; I have a book which was deli- 
vered in by a prisoner, as his book of 
account on discharge; wherein it is 
pointed out to debtors how to harass 
creditors. 

[The witness delivered in a book 
a hi the following extract was 
read: 

Law Proceedings. 

When arrested and held to bail, and af- 
ter being served with a declaration, you 
may plead a general issne, which brings 
gow to trial the sooner of any plea that you 
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can putin; but, if you want to VEX your 
plaintiff, put-in a special plea; and, if jg 
custody, get your attorney to plead ig 
your name, which will cost you il, 45, 
your plaintiff 311. as expences. If you dg 
not mean to try the cause, yon havé no oc. 
casion to do so till your plaintiff gets jude. 
ment against you ; he must, in the ferm ak 
ter you putin a special plea, send what is 
termed the paper-book, which you mast 
return with 7s. 6d. otherwise you will not 
put him to half the expenses. Whenhe 
proceeds, and has received final.j 
ment against you, get your attomey to 
search the office appointed for that pur. 
pose in the Temple ;.and, when he finds 
that judgment is actually signed, he must 
give notice to the plaintiff’s attorney to at. 
tend the master to tax his costs, at which 
time your attorney must have a writ of er. 
ror ready, and give it to the plaintiti’s at. 
torney before the master, which puts him 
to a very great expence, as he willbase 
the same charges to go over again. The 
writ of error will cost you 4/. 48.; if you 
want to be further troublesome to your 
plaintiffs, make your writ of error retuima- 
ble in parliament, which costs you 8l. 8. 
and your plaintiff 100/.; should he have 
the courage to follow you through all your 
proceedings, then file a bill inthe Exche- 
quer, which will cost about five or six 
pounds, and, if he answers it, it will cost 
him 80l. more; after this you may filea 
bill in Chancery, whith will cost about 10. 
aud, if he does not auswer this bill, you will 
get an injunction, and at the same time am 
attachment from the court against him, 
and may take his body for contempt of 
court in not answering your last bill; you 
may file your bilJ in the Court of Chaucery 
instead of the Exchequer, only the latter 
costs you the least. If you are atany time 
served with a copy of a writ, take no far- 
ther notice of it than by keeping it. “When 
you are declared against, do not fail 
put in a special plea immediately, 
most likely you will hear no more of 
business, as your plaintiff will probably not 
like to incur any further expence after har 
ving been at so much, - > 


Def: ndants’ Costs. . 

9 =. i d. 

Common plea. . . 0 3 6 
Specialditto . . ° 119? 
Paperbook .  . ° 0 7 6 
Writ oferror’ . - te 44° 
Ditto returnable in Parliament 8-8 ® 
Filing Bilin Exchequer .* 6 6°° 
DittoinChancery . «2: 10 0° 
—_ 

so 7 6 

Plaintiff's Costs. iat 

Answer to special plea. 30 0.0 
Auswer to writoferror . 100 o.9 
Answer to Billin Exchequer 84 .9. ® 
Ditto ditto in Chancery . 100 0 ? 
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pari fi judgment 
as you can form any J ! 
aaa examination of debtors, what 
ts ars to you to be their chieffault with 
earl to their creditors? Is it in con- 
tracting debts without ability to pay, or 
in squandering property after they have 
obtained credit?—In contracting debts 
that they have not ability to pay, I 
Wit class of persons did those ap- 
ear to be who contracted debts without 
ability to pay? Generally persons who 
call themselves gentlemen ; persons who 
have no means of getting a living. 

You do not know how long that 
paper you have just put in has been in 
existence ?—Some years. _ 

Mr. Nicholas Nixon. 

You are warden of the Fleet?—I am 
the deputy-warden of the Fleet. — 

Do you know whether debtors in con- 
finement are more numerous since the 
passing of the General Insolvent Act 
than before?—More numerous. 

Perhaps a part of the augmentation of 
the numbers is to be attributed to the 
distress of the times?—I conceive so. 

Do you know any other cause that 
has occasioned an increase in their 
numbers?—The Insolvent Act itself. 

_In what manner do you conceive it 
has increased the number of debtors?— 
My opinion is, that, when an act of par- 
liament limits the imprisonment of a 
prisoner to three months only, it is invi- 
ting persons to come tu prison. 

Before the Insolvent Debtors Act 
passed, were many persons confined for 
a great length of time in gaol by their 
ereditors?—Not longer than usual ; there 
was not any marked distinction. I have 
debtors in custody that have been so with 
me for upwards of twenty years, but 
they have not been longer confined than 
generally they “vere; and we have had, 
upon an average, a greater number of 
prisoners than we had before the General 
Act took place. Formerly, on the ru- 
mour going abroad of an intention to 
pass an Insolvent Act, the place filled 
rapidly: but, although the prison has 
filled more rapidly on that account, yet, 
when the debtors, so coming in, found 
they were not included in that temporary 
act of insolvency, they discharged them- 
selves as quickly as they came in. 


In the cases of persons being confined 


twenty years, to what cause do you at- 

tribute that length of confinement ?— 

Holding, I suppose, property of their 

own, which they were not disposed to 

give up under any act of parliament, 
Montuty Mae. No. 288, 
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Did those persons appear to live at 
their ease in prison?—I have some of 
them now; they appear to live in a de- 
gree of decency, but not extravagantly. 

Have you known any persons confined 
in prison for debt who have been either 
in a state of sickness or insanity for any 
length of time ?—Yes ; I have an insane 
debtor now, who has been in my custody 
I belicve fifteen years. 

What is the reason of his long deten- 
tion in prison?—He might have taken 
the benefit of several Insolvent Acts, but, 
having a property of his own, he never 
attempted it; and latterly, within these 
three years, he has gone out of his 
mind. | 

_And therefore is unable to make the 
samt he cannot take the 
oath. 

Mr. Bernard Emanuel Brooshooft cal- 
led in, and examined. 

What is yom situation’?—I act as 
deputy-marshal of the King’s Bench, 

Do you know whether debtors in: cons 
finement are more numerous since the 
passing of the General Insolvent Act. 
than before?—There are more persons 
committed to custody since. 

Perhaps a part of the augmentation of" 
the number is to be attributed to the dis- 
tress of the times?—I should certainly 
think so. 

Lodging houses within your rules are 
not expensive?—They can be had at 
from half-a-crown a week to two gui- 
neas. , 

Half-a-crown a week for an apart- 
ment?— Yes, | 

How low are there any houses rented. 
in your rules?—As low as five shillings 
a week. ; 

Houses?—Yes, with three rooms; 
they build them on a small construce 
tion. 

Before the Insolvent Debtors Act pas- 
sed, weré many persons confined for a’ 
great length of time in gaol by their 
creditors?—Previous to the acts of insol- 
vency which have lately taken place, 
they were certainly confined a long time, 
many ofthem, __ 

Have you known any remain during | 
their whole life in prison?—There is one 
gentleman who has been there thirty 

ears? butitis a valuntary thing now; 
ecause, in the different acts that have. 
passed, he has heen included: it would 
be his death to remove him. . 

Does he live luxuriously ?—No; quite 
humble. The Post Office have given 
him the office of post-master there, for 


which 
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which he receives a little remuneration ; 
and he keeps a shop. 

Can you tell, generally speaking, from 
what motive those persons were kept In 
confinement?—Some from revenge, no 
doubt; it is impossible to tell any other 
motive. I have heard prisoners speak- 
ing of the resentment of their plaintiff; I 
have heard them say, They would pay 
them the sixpences as long as they could 
get money to doit; and those sort of 
threats. 

Have you known any persons, who 
were reputed honest, being so confined? 
—A great many. 

Some of the cases you think were 
really honest and unfortunate debtors?— 
No doubt of it. . 

You think then that the creditors 
pushed their resentment too’far in those 
cases, where they kept such persons in 

rison’— Yes. ; 

Are there any persons in confinement 
that are sick?—I have known them ill 
for three or four months; but I do not 
know of a sickness of longer duration, 
without its terminating their existence. 
They all have relief. I have seen per- 
sons brought into custody in an ill state 
of health, which shocked me. 

Were those persons, who came in in this 
unhappy state of illness, kept confined 
by their creditors any length of time ?— 
I do not know of any one of them being 
discharged in consequence of that ill- 
ness, thongh we have applied in some 
instances for that purpose. 

What answer have you received?— 
I do not think it has been complied 
with. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland, a mem- 
ber of the committee, examined. 

We understand that the principle of 
the Civil Law, Cessio bonorum, is the 
Jaw of Scotland’—Yes; by the law of 
Scotland, after a person has been in- 
earcerated and imprisoned for a month, 
he may raise a suitor process, called a 
process of Cessio bonorum, in the court 
ef Session, the supreme civil court of 
Scotland ; and he must cali all bis credi- 
tors as defenders in that process. He is 
entitled, upon shewing to the satisfac- 
tion of the court that his losses have 
arisen from innocent misfortune, to ob- 
tain what is termed the benefit of the 
Cessio ; he granting all his subjects and 
effects, heritable and moveable, to his 
creditors ; in consequence of which, the 
court may, if they shall see cause for 
doing so, direct him to be liberated from 

orlgon. 


Does that liberation exonerate, or: 
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not, his future estate and effects ’—Ip 
he acquires any property of any desc 
tion after being so liberated, any of his 
creditors may attach that property for 
payment of their debts. 

When the property is so attached, for 
the payment of the debts of a creditor, js 
its attachment for the benefit solely of 
that creditor who sues that process, or 
rateably among all the creditors?—The 
property of the debtor is just in the same 
situation as the property of any other 
debtor, with this exception, that the 
court will allow him a sufficient annual 
sum, for his subsistence or maintenance, 

When your lordship said, that he must 
shew that he came into custody from in- 
nocent losses, does your lordship mean’ 
to say, that the onus proband: of his inno- 
cence must rest with the debtor?—I 
said, that he must shew that his insol- 
vency arose from innocent, misfortune; 
and the common practice is, for the 
debtor to give in what is called a conde- 
scendence of losses, to which written’ 
paper the creditors commonly give in 
answers in writing, and the court then 
proceed either to allow a proof to both’ 
parties, or to take such other steps as ap-, 
pear to them to be proper for ascertain- 
ing how the facts really stand. 

In Scotland, the person of a debtor, 
cannot be arrested as in England, ex- 
cept he is in meditatione fuge, that is, 
unless the creditorswears that the debtor 
intends to leave the kingdom, so as to 
be out of the jurisdiction of the courts in 
Scotland, and makes out a case before a 
magistrate to that effeet; in that event, 


the debtor is obliged to find caution, as _, 


we call it, or surety judicio cesti, that is, ’ 
to appear in court; but he is not bound 
to find security for payment of the al- 
ledged debt. In other cases, there must 


either be a sentence, or as it is termed a 


decree, of a court ; or there must be re- 
gistration, which is held to be equivalent 
to a decree, as in the case of a bill or 
bond, before a creditor can arrest the 
person of his debtor: the creditor, how- 
ever, in Scotland is entitled, not only to 
due diligence against the subjects or ef 
fects of his debtor both heritable and 
moveable, but he is likewise, after he 


has obtained sentence, entitled to incat- 


cerate his debtor. 


Kirkman Finley, esy. a Member of the’ 


Committee, examined. 


What do you conceive to be the ope- 


ration of the law of Cessio benorum in 


Scotland upon mercantile eredit?—I am * 
not of opinion that the law of Cessie’ 
bonorum in Scotland is at all injurious to. 


2 mercantile 








1816. ] 


mercantile credit. 
nate debtors, by 
law, by obtaiming 
liberty, hav 
template, }} 
oth of their debts ; 


j remaining always owlng 


all their property being eq 


the payment of the o 


I think that unfortu- 
the operation of that 
their own personal 
e itin their power to con- 
by their exertions, the pay- 
aud that the debts 


by them, and 


respect to mercantile credit, 


Mr. 


ually liable to 
ld and the new 
debts, no injury is hereby sustained in 


Bernard Emanuel Brooshooft 


again called in, and further examined. 











83 Sect. 


34 Sect.|Remanded, for breach of 


85 Sect,|Remanded, for obtaining 


and 55. 


35 Sect.|Remanded for removing 


36 Sect.]Remanded, suffering bail 
37 Sect.|Remanded, for malicions 
38 Sect.|Remanded, being 


39 Sect.|Remanded, assigning pro- 


Debtors in the King’s Bench Prison. ‘ 


Broughtup . 
Remanded, wantonly wast- 
ing effects in prison . 


trast and embezzlement, 
&c. 


goods, &c. by false pre- 
tences, and for debts 
contracted under fran- 
dulent circumstances, 
ih specially provided 
or S  @12 "6 


goods to prevent land- 
lord distraining for rent 


to become chargeable 


NE oo" a 
bank- 
PUDTS = lw tf 8 

perty after imprison- 
ment, without just cause 











Leen _ 
An Account of the Number of Petitions 
presented to the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court, in the Years 1814, 1815, and 
1316 ; distinguishing each Month. 
1814.| 1815.) 1816. 
January . . 12} 195} 261 
February. . 99} 352) 475 
March. . 181 3521 400 
April . . .« 197 129 
May ..« ~ 341 85 
June . . « 183 | 55 
July . 2 « 917 | 362 
August . . $65 | 334 
September . 273 | 347 
October ° 203 | 227 
November . 191 | 201 
December . 180 | 242 
2,442 15,326 | 1,136 











41 Sect.|Remanded, undue prefe- 








An Account of the Number of Debters re- 
manded, and the Grounds of their Remand, 
from the first operation of the Act to the 
present Time. 





4 1 Sect. 


i Sect. 


1 Sect. 


7 Sect. 
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Kemanded, not having 
been in actual custody 
three calendar months 

Remanded for collusion 
with plaintiffs... 

Ditto, and also for frand 

Remanded, being out of 
the rnles...- .. . 

Remanded, for not an- 
swering all questions to 
the satistacuon of the 
Court .. o je Levey « 

Ditto, and also for gross 
RETIRE. o. 0 \s0i..0. © 

Ditto, and also for con- 
cealment of property, 
and setting up fictitious 
debt due to his sister 

Ditto, as persons not enti- 
tledto benefit. . . 

Prisoners’ discharges re- 
voked, and re-commit- 
ted to prison . . . 





rence * . . . > 
Ditto,and fraud. . . 


property ... ¢ 
Ditto, and wilfally remain- 
ingin prison . . . 
Ditto, and also for fraud 
and concealment of pro- 
petty.s « « 6 oe BS 
Remanded, wilfully omit- 
ting to insert in their 
schedules, property, &c. 
Schedule imperfect and 
fraudulent. . . . 
Concealment of property 
Vitto, undue preference 
Giving wilful. and fraudu- 
lent. accounts. of pro- 
perty . «0 es 
Not giving a just and true 
account of property . 
Remanded, having. been} 
discharged within five 
yYenrs.c .s) wins 


|) ee See 
Remanded, for fraudulent- 
ly disposing, or wilfully 
concealing,property,and 
wilfully omitting book- 
debts, and fabricating 
books of accounts. . 
Remanded, being in cus-| 
tody for contempt, in 
not answering and not 
appearmg . .. . 
Remanded, for fraudulent- 
ly conveying his lifehold 
interest in a house and 
garden, and selling a 


- 
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Ditto, and concealment of} 


Remanded, being foreign- 


16 
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Brought up - |%59 
) horse and cart to his 
brother-in-law, to de- 
fraud his just creditors 
Remanded, generally, no 
reasonstated . . + | 6 
Remanded, not being in 
execution, but only for 
want of an appearance 
and bail to answer an 
information filed against 
him onthe Game Laws | 1 
Remanded, for defective 
scliedules . +. . - 4 
Remanded, for not giving 
an account of the dis- 
posing of his effects to 
the satisfaction of the 


53 Sect. 


court BOF te, 1 
Remanded, on writs of 
extent. . . « « 5 


Remanded, for attempting 
to impose on the court 
andcreditors . . » 2 

Ditto, for giving a false 
account of money paid 
toacreditor .. . 1 

Rémanded, not being with- 

in the intent and mean- 

ing of the Act, being 
imprisoned wpon execu. 
tions out of the Courts 











of Conscience. . . 3 

Remanded until Schedules 
amended . + . ° 2 
285 





Date of Commitments of Prisoners in the 
Custody of the Murshal of the King’s 
Bench Prison, previous to the Insolvent 


Act passed in 1813, who stili remain in 
Custody. 


7th October «++20+++00+01785. 
6th April -- eeeeeees eee0e1799, 
9th May eeerevesseeeese + 1799, 
28th February-+++++++++++1806, 
Sist October «+++s-ceeee 1807, 
Sth November. «+ ++++.++- +1808, 
igth November «-++...+++1808, 
13th February eeeveeeeses 1809, 
28th September «+--+. 0++1809, 
iéth April eeeceocesecesss 1810, 
14th May---> eeeeeececese 1810, 
12th November -..+.-+....1810, 
15th November .-..++++++1810, 
Mr. Charles Harrison called in, and 
examined, 

Have you an opportunity of knowi 
what the expence, first of all, is of ob- 
taining the rules?—It depends upon the 
amount of the sum for which the debtor 
is confined. 

For 100/,’—For 1001, it is eight gui- 
neas and a half, and for every 100/. af- 
terwards itis four guineas, 

That is paid to the marshal ?—Yes; 


but the marshal very often takes much 

less. “ 

Sir Richard Phillips called in, ang 
examined, 

Give the committee any info 
which you think may be of service i 
them in this enquiry?—I have always 
observed, when I have been a creditor 
of any person, and a meeting of credj. 
tors has been called for the purpose of 
receiving some proposition for the ar. 
rangement of his affairs, that a difficy 
has arisen, from the necessity which 
exists at present of every creditor assent. 
ing to the proposition. If any creditor 
at present holds out, and insists upon 
having twenty shillings in the pound, no 
wish, or will, or decision of the other 
creditors precludes that creditor from 
obtaining twenty shillings in the pound; 
and the determination of the other cre. 
ditors, not to allow one creditor to re. 
ceive a larger dividend than they are to 
receive under the proposed arrangement, 
occasions the affairs of the debtor to be 
thrown iuto irretrievable confysion. He 
is generally obliged to go to prison, or, 
in some instances, to become a bankrupt: 
in which cases his property is wasted, and 
the creditors obtain much less than 
would have obtained if they had been 
able to make an arrangement with the 
debtor in the first instance. I have 
sometimes found that a single creditor 
has held out in this manner against a 
large body of creditors, and, as the 
would not consent that his bad spit 
should be gratified, by receiving twenty 
shillings in the pound, to the prejudice 
of the estate, they would enter into no 
compromise with the debtor. It a 
pears then to me, that, if any law cou 
be established, which should enable a 
certain proportion of the creditors to ar- 
range with the debtor, thereby com- 
promising the portion who do not, or 
cannot from circumstances, agree, that 
creditors would make better terms with 
the debtor, and most of the difficulties 
which have arisen between debtors and 
creditors would be removed. I con- 
ceive that, previous to any meetings of 
creditors, and the making of any propo 
sition, a debtor should be bound to givé 
notice to the whole of his creditors, that 
they should all be convened to the meet- 
ing, and that all other checks which are 
practicable should be introduced, to pre- 
vent any fraudulent use being made of 
the proposed plan of arrangement. It 
appears to me, with reference to the 
court now existing, that that —_ 

Ww 
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would be the proper alternative, in case 
‘a debtor found the state of his affairs so 
impracticable as that he could not ar- 
range with his creditors; and that it 
should only be considered as an alterna- 
tive in that case. I have stated the ge- 
neral principle which I wished to submit 
to the committee. 

You think it would be desirable to 
make men agree with one another out of 
court, in order to save the expence of 
Jaw proceedings?—I mean to describe a 
principle, which I am convinced is the 
cause of all the difficultics that exist, 
namely, the present impracticability of 
creditors settling with their debtors; 
because, though ninety-nine out of a 
hundred may agree, yet, if the hun- 
dredth resist, unless they choose to pay 
that hundredth man twenty shillings in 
the pound, which they will not do merely 
to gratify a bad spirit, or selfish conside- 
rations, there is no alternative but the 
imprisonment of the debtor, the sale of 
his property at every disadvantage, or a 
commission of bankruptcy. 

Do you mean that the court should 
decide, whether the hundredth creditor 
should be compelled to agree with the 
ninety-nine?—No; my opinion is, that 
at the meeting appointed, of which the 
whole (whether the whole were present 
or not) should have had notice, two trus- 
tees or two assignees should be ap- 
pointed, who should complete the ar- 
rangement between the debtor and his 
creditors. 

Have you any thing to suggest re- 
specting the Insolvent Act?—Nothing, 
except that, in two or three cases where 
I have been a creditor, I have found 
that, though I have lost every thing, I 
should not, apparently, have got any 
thing, if the party had been detained in 
prison, the debtor appearing, in reality, 
to have no property. On a subject of 
the bilt which was brought before the 
House of Commons in the last sessions 
by Mr. Serjeant Best, to compel deb- 
tors to surrender their property, a case 
has occurred to myself of a person who 
1s now in the King’s Bench, and who is 
understood to possess considerable pro- 
perty, but refuses to make any arrange- 
ment with his creditors. He is an el- 
derly man, and the reason he assigns is, 
that he can end his days better in prison 
with property, than out of it without 
Property, 

R. hen you seem to imagine that your 
pian would in many cases supersede a 
. eiesion of bankruptcy ?— Doubtless 
* Would; but, lest that should be made 
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an objection to. my idea of giving to a 
certain proportion of creditors the power 
of settling with the debtor, I beg leave 
to state, that I conclude the House of 
Commons would provide the courts and 
other forms necessary to give effect to 
the system.—My plan does not preclude 
the idea of a court under any forms 
that might be thought proper, or any 
restrictions or any penalties that might 
be imposed to prevent frauds. | 
Charles Runnngton, Serjeant at Law, 
his Majesty's Commissioner for Re- 
lief of Insolvent Debtors, called in, and 
examined, 

Have you any opportunity of know- 
ing whether persons, since the passing of 
this act, have been less cautious in con- 
tracting debts?—I do not know whether 
they have or not; but I should think 
that the effect of the act of parliament 
must be to prevent improper credit, and 
to caution people against granting it; if 
creditors will not be cautious, the fault 
is in a great measure their own. 

Do you believe that the cause of men’s 
running in debt is more the result of the 
incautious credit given to them, than of 
their own dishonest intentions?—I think 
it is partly one and partly the other. 
As far as general opinion may go up- 
on so extensive a subject, 1 am one of 
those who think there are a great num- 
ber of fraudulent creditors in this me- 
tropolis, as well as fraudulent debtors. 

‘lhe act of parliament authorizing the 
liberation of a debtor after three months’ 
imprisonment on the terms provided by 
the act, do you think that that prospect 
of liberation occasions in the mind of the 
person about to contract a debt a less 
degree of apprehension of the conse- 
quences of his insolvency?—I do not 
know whether it does or not; and itis a 
subject upon which no human being can, 
I think, give a correct answer ; but sure 
I am that the grand feature of the pre- 
sent law is of some importance to peo- 
ple in trade; that of making the future 
effects at all times liable, an advantage 
which they by no means have under the 
bankrupt laws in general. 

Do you not think that discrimination 
ought to be made between a person who 
contracts debts knowing he cannot dis- 
charge them, and a person who by mis- 
fortune falls into insolvency?—I should 
agree in that opinion as a question of 
morals, but that is for higher authority 
than mine to determine. 

Is such a discrimination made?—I 
think there is; for instance, obtainin 
money under false pretences, ss 
Putting 
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Putting out of qnestion the cases of 
fraud, is there any discrimination be- 
tween a person who contracts debts 
knowing he is unable to pay them, and 
a person who contracts them having a 
hope that he shall pay them, but who af- 
terwards is prevented by misfortune?— 
None that I know of. 

Do you think that, in sound policy, and 
according to good morals, such a dis- 
crimination might be usefully adopted? 
—I should doubt it a good deal, but 
that is only the opinion of an individual. 

Have you an opportunity of knowing, 
from the cases which have come before 
you, whether credit has been obtained 
by a false appearance of opulence in the 
debtor, or by false representations ?—As 
to the former, I have no recollection of 
any; but, as tothe lattcr, many have been 
remanded for misrepresentations. 

Perhaps thecase of false appearance in 
life did not come before you, on account 
of that not being a ground of objection 
within the meaning of the act?—That 
propably may he the case. As to mere 
false appearances, much blame, under 
such circumstances, may be imputed to 
the creditor as well as to the debtor. 

What degree of blame, in such cases, 
do you suppose to be attributable to 
the ercditor?—Not using due caution 
and making strict enquiry as to whom 
he trusts. I take it to have been the 
object of this act, to prevent that impru- 
dence in creditors. 

*,* These were the chief points of pub- 
lic interest in this great volume of evidence, 
The rest consists of invectives against the 
new law, or against particular debtors who 
had defrauded the witnesses, 

<i 

Ta the Editur of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HAVE lately procured a new pub- 

lication, which is printed for the 
author, the Rev. Johu Booth, by Ed- 
ward Baines, Leeds; entitled, A Lex- 
icon of the Primitive Words of the 
Greck Language, inclusive of several 
leading derivatives, upon a new plan. 

In the above work, which is an octave 
volume of 308 pages, the words are put 
upon a grammatical plan, and classified 
accerding to the analogy they bear one 
to another. They are individually ac- 
companied by a Latin and English 
interpretation, while, in their respective 
elasses, a strict alphabetical order is 
observed. 

In speaking of the first declension of 
nouns, the author states, that its sub- 
Stantives termimate in @ and » of the 

minine gender, aud in as and xs of the 


¢ en , 
Lexicon. (Sept, 1, 
masculine, He’ divides the words of 
this declension into two classes ; say 
that the nouns of class the first end in 
a, , and »¢; and then, after a paradigm 
fur declining, he gives all the primitiye 
words of those terminations. 

This first class ends, and the second 
commences, at page 30. Permit me, 
Sir, to give the author’s preliminary re. 
marks in his own words. 

“Class the second, consisting of 
nouns ending in a pure, and in ea of the 
feminine gender, and in as of the mas. 
culine, 

N.B. “All declinable words ending in 
@ pure, orin pz, be they nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, or participles, make their ge- 
nitive singular in «s, and their dative in «, 
So, also, do proper names in 3a and 3a; as 
Anta, Leda; MégSa, Martha. But, ob- 
serve, appellative nouns ending in % 
and Sa, make their genitive in ¢, and their 
dative in »; as, dxavSa, spina, G. dxardug, 
D. axavSn, So, also, mwivSa, Mentha; 
vepSa, Naphtha; cxanégda, ludi genus; 
each of which belongs to the preceding 
class.” 

Upon reading these remarks, that 
maxim, which is contained in all the 
Greck grammars that I have seen, na- 
turally recurred to my _ recollection; 
viz. “ Finita in dx, Ja, ea, et a purum, 
faciunt genitivum in as, et dativum 
ina.” 1, therefore, consulted Scapula, 
Schrevelius, Hederic, and other lexico- 
graphers; and found, that they unaiil- 
mously confirmed these observations. 

It seems somewhat odd, though, I 
confess, 1 was not aware of it previous 
to my seeing the above publication, 
that all Greek grammars should, with- 
out any qualification, affirm, that nouns 
ending in da, Sa, ea, and « pure, make 
their genitive in as, and their dative in ¢ 
when the Lexicons tcach us to decline 
common nouns, ending in da and Ya, 
alter the following manner:— 

axava, ? 
7 ivy 
N.& V.9 % Ng 
oHamteda, § , 

I should be glad to know the senti 

ments of some of your correspondents. 
PHILOGRAM, 
eR 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

AS the insertion of projects for pube 
: lic benefit, in your valuabie Maga 
zine, has been in many instances pro 
ductive of good, allow me to suggest 
one towards the relief of the poor:—it 
is to apply the surplus money left to sup= 
port aims-houses, towards what mig 
© 
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increased the allowance from eight to 
sixteen shillings per week; at a time 
when the wages of the labourer aud me- 
chanic issoconsiderably reduced. Might 
not the half of sixteen shillings be con- 
sidered a surplus, where there is neither 
bhouse-rent, coals, nor candles, to pay for? 
W. 1. 
——Pe ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR, 

E, are not Ub At to the ne- 

cessity of soficiting the barracks 
to lodge our poor, nor do the parochial 
rates amount to three times the rent of 
our houses. I have strong reason to 
suspect your, correspondent is one of 
those who now chuckles at the state- 
ment which you have innocently circu- 
jlated. Weare very badly off; both the 
ribband and watch manufacturers are 
daily turning off their hands; and, 
though there are many here that would 
be glad to deccive you, yet, were we ever 
so distressed, they would be the first to 
say we were well off; and, iadeed, they 
do not hesitate in saying now, that the 
poor every where are as weil off as they 
deserve to be. 


Amicus, 
Coventry; Aug. 8. on 


*,* The paragraph in question was co- 
pied into our Provincial Intelligence from 
the Rockingham of Hull, Our general, and, 
as we conceive, a legitimate, source of pro- 
vincial information, in regard to points of 
fact, are the various provincial papers. 


a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N times of individual and public 

difficulty, when the prostration of 
hope and a suspension of cnergy aggra- 
vate distress, and retard the self-derived 
resourses that seldom fail to reward the 
perseveriag efforts of active and pati- 
ently investigating minds, every checr- 
lng engagement, or prospect calculated 
for giving a new impetus to excrtion, 
must be fraught with relief to despon- 
dency ; and, perhaps, with permanently 
beneficial consequences, I flatter my- 
self that a rational theory, and casy ex- 
periments to ascertain the practicability 
o! preserving grain from year to year, or 
during a term of years, may occupy 
the thoughts of some valuable members 
of the community, who are now 
fully brooding over distresses that can 
only be remedied by renovated tranquil- 
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be termed out-door pensioners. I have 
been led to propose this, from the trus- 
tees of one of these alms-houses having 
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lity: and some cheap, safe, and inter- 
esting pursuit, is the surest balm for 
grief or anxious care, 

Every scutimenut conneeted with 
triotism, or private advantage, will dis- 
pose us earnestly to wish the growers 
of corn to have the power of bringi: 
their produce to a fair market; but the 
risk of its spoiling on their hands leaves 
them subservient to wealthy specula- 
tors, Who buy at their own price; and, 
having possession of the general stock, 
combine to make the consumer pay at 
an exorbitant rate for food, very fre- . 
quently approaching to putrefaction. 
The numerous classes whose poverty 
confines them to the cheapest provisions, 
often suffer in their health by living on 
meal that has lain in heaps till damp air 
has produced a degree of fermentation, 
and vermin have insinuated themselves 
throughout the mass. Humanity loudly 
calls for attention to this subject; and 
British ingenuity, solidity of judgment, 
and unwearied application, have devised 
and matured undertakings more ardu- 
ous, than expedients to preserve grain 
unvitiated. Were the surplus of abun- 
dant crops amassed with habitual pre- 
caution, those stores might compensate 
for deficiencies in unfavourable seasons ; 
and, in place of furnishing a revenue te 
other kingdoms, we should circulate at 
home the sums remitted to the contincut 
of Europe, and to transatlantic pro- 
vinces;' Great Britain would be ren- 
dered independent of forcign supplies 
to subsist her population ; the consump- 
tion of bread, that prime necessary of 
life, would enrich her own sons of in- 
dustry, and enhance the value of her 
territory; the fruits of the earth would 
be used at all times with economy, and / 
never become the prey of rats, mice, 
and weevils, in the granaries .of mono- 
polizers, while their countrymen were 
half-famishing, and giving an extrava- 
gant price for corrupted grain. ‘The 
subjeined hints will explain my 
views. Jam far from offering them as 
a perfect scheme. I solicit inser- 
tion in the Monthly Magazine, ex- 
pressly tu request the readers to point 
out faults, and to confer improvements. 
Were the preservation of grain a ge- 
neral system, work and wages could 
never be wanting to the poor, as the 
farmer would be induced to make any 
waste productive, and artizans could 
have demand for their labours. All 
farmers who raise grain for market, 
must have buildings for ifs reception; 
and, according to our sySicm, the only 
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expence to be incurred for its peren- 
nial preservation, consists in platforms, 
troughs, and chests of coarse materials. 
Store houses, formerly used, will be in- 
fested with vermin ; but repeated fumi- 
gations with sulphur, washings with 
quick-lime, and properly ventilating, 
will fit them for our purpose. ‘The plat- 
forms may he made of open canvas, 
stretched upon wooden frames; wattied 
work, or seasoned lath, so close as to 
retain the seeds, yet so far asunder, that 
while cooling, the grain may be per- 
vaded by every breeze stirring in the 
atmosphere. Each platform must have 
a trap-door for conveying its contents 
into troughs; and these platforms must 
have edges half a foot in height to pre- 
vent the grain from running over. ‘They 
niust stand so distant from the wall, 
and from all other bodies, that rats or 
mice may not be able to leap upon them; 
and, that thesc invaders may not make 
their way from the joists of the house, 
each platform must have a shelter pro- 
jecting beyond its edges. Scveral plat- 
forms may be placed in tiers; the 
lowest to be at least two feet above the 
floor ; and, that vermin may not ascend, 
all the pillars must recede a foot and a 
half within the frame; for rats and mice 
cannot creep in a horizontal position 
with their back downwards, The same 
pillar should run up to sustain the whole 
ticr of platforms, and their shelter. The 
troughs are to have handles, as they are 
to be employed in carrying the grain. 
The chests of well-seasoned, massive, 
undressed boards, firmly grooved to- 
gcther, must have lids of the same du- 
rable construction, with a smaller 
opening for receiving the stores ; and an 
aperture in front, near the bottom, for 
drawing them out. The chests must 
have every seam and superfice plaistered 
with lime, and they must stand on feet, 
to guard against damp. Several chests 
are preferable to one of vast capacity, 
as the demand for grain may occur at 
distinet periods. The apparatus may 
be obtained for a moderate sum; the 
greater part will last half a century, and 
the grain saved from corruption and 
from vermin-depredators will overpay 
the expence in one year. We shail 
suppose the crop ready to take from the 
stubble. ‘The invention of threshing 
machines affords ample facilities for 
laying up the grain in the best state for 
preservation. After dressing, it is to be 
immediately, but very gradually, dried 
upon a kiln, that has previously under- 
gone a purgation; as above directed. It 


[Sept. 3, 
is then to be thinly spread on the 
forms, and passed through all the valves 
into the scrupulously elcan troughs, ip. 
stantly returning it, several times daily 
to expedite the hardening and drying 
processes. When completely cold, let 
it be removed to the chests, 
when filled to the brim, and the smalj 
lid shut up, must have every crevice 
plaistered with lime. When the build 
ings, or utensils, are in request for an 
ensuing harvest, they must be cleaned, 
as already recommended, and in time’ 
for thorough seasoning. The large lids 
of the chests are to%e moveable for the 
convenience of purifying the interior, 
and they must have a new coat of plais- 
ter, in time for being perfectly aired, 
The next autumn, I hope experiments 
may be made in different parts of our 
empire to prove the effect of those sim- 
le operations, as copies of the project 
set been widely diffused. Attempts 
of a similar nature have succeeded on 
the continent of Europe, and in tropical 
regions. Wheat stored at Metz, A.D, 
1570, made palatable bread in 1707; 
and another deposit, that lay 110 years 
in the castle of Sedan, when baked into 
bread, gave satisfaction to the French 
court. That grain was prepared for 
keeping by drying on a kiln very teme 
perately heated, cooling on an airy floor, 
and then gathered into ridges six feet. 
deep ; unslacked lime sifted two inches 
in depth over the whole, soon became am 
impervious crust. Chests occupy less 
space, offer better security for their con-, 
tents, and will give less trouble to the 
farmer ; and, when plaistered with lime 
on all the superfices, must be impene- 
trable to rats and mice. To the north 
of Sennaar, in Africa, the superabun- 
dance of each crop is sedulously re 
served, in case hostile neighbours may 
ravage the standing corn. The driest 
and most clevated situations are exca-. 
vated for granaries, and plaistered with 
a mixture of clay and cow-dung; the 
latter being esteemed an antidote 10, 
vermin. The grain dressed off the field 
and crisped in the sun, is poured into 
the pits, which have been fully seasoned. 


They are never filled to the surface, but. 


a good covering of straw, laid over the 
grain, is plaistered at the sides and bot- 
tom; and, when dry, further shielded. 
from injury by the sand or gravel du 
out of the hollows. Sheds are erect 
and guards appointed to defend the 
subterranean treasure. To these facts. 
may be added, that a field which had 
been fifty years pastured on the fararof 
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ish of D, shire of M, when brought 
snto tillage in 1815, shewed.at the bot- 
tom of deep furrows many grains of 
barley in perfect preservation. The in- 
ference favours my opinion, that expe- 
riments alone are wanting towards im- 
portant discoveries for making farmers 
ona large scale independent of mono- 
polizers. Ready money will tempt 
small tenants to sell their little produce, 
in favour of forestallers; but their in- 
fluence might be nearly counterbalanced 
by the more opulent growers bringing 
their corn to a fair market. 

Before I conclude, allow .me to ob- 
serve, that the late distressmg stag- 
nation in trade has afforded an awinl 
caveat to successful speculators of every 
description. Let the prosperous dealer 
henceforward bend bis attention to ac- 
cumulate a capital, instead of indulging 
in display, during the temporary influx 
of wealth. It is the dictate of wisdom 
to spare ourselves the risk of pain in 
relinquishing superfluities,—forbearance 
is less bitter than retrenchment; and, 
when unforeseen misfortune impairs our 
finances, a timely reduction in our ex- 
peuditure may avert utter insolvency, 
Let not the free-born Englishman con- 
tract or bow his noble heart under the 
scverest pressure of calamity. _ A high- 
spirited endurance of hardship, and 
manly exertion, can extract good ont 
of evil. No extreme of adversity can 
bereave of religious consolation and in- 
teliectual enjoyments the upright, well 
regulated, and cultivated mind; and 
even they who are selftcandemned for 
many errors, may correct themselves, 
and find unspeakable comfort in self- 
correction. They, who in the tumults 
of the breast, created by alternate busi- 
ness and dissipation, have neglected 
their own higher faculties, may derive 
Biucere satisfaction, or soothing balm, 
fom expanding their mental capacities, 


and even in the gloom of a debtor's pri- 


privations in real life. Tu. N. R. 
Z , 
0 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

Y name having appeated to a 

M statement of the finances in your 
*gazine, requires some explaiiation, 
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not in consequence of any inconsistency 
in my conduct, on that account, as a po- 
Jitical writer, but because, to those who 
abett indiscriminately the plans of mi-- 
nisters, as well as those who uniformly 


oppose them, it may a so. : 
| it is now tonaeedere : years that I 
have written occasionally an politics, 
and always in support of the measures 
of Mr. Pitt:—that is, resistance te 
French revolutionists, whether as repub- 
licans or supporiers of Bonaparte. . Ip 
doing that, I thought I was defending 
the interests of my country. I never 
gota shilling from ministers, nor solicited - 
them for a farthing, and never wrote @ 
line to defend them as ministers, but as 
the supporters of measures of which I 
approved, When France fell from the 
first rank amongst nations to a state of 
humiliation, which, so far from. being 
formidable to others, excited pity; Mr. - 
Pitt’s plan was finished; but ‘whe 
guided the state had not his abilities; 
and they are now (though undesignedly, 
I suppose) driving it'as fast as- possible 
to ruin and destruction. Having never 
supported ministers, but measures, there 
is no inconsistency in my writing against 
them; and I chose the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, as being full of useful and ime 
portant matter, and widely circulated, 

I do not agree with all its political 
principles, but that is nothing to the 
purpose ; you wish-well to your country, 
and that is enough. All men are not 
obliged to be of one opinion in politics, 

I consider all those who disguise the 
dangers of the country, as either acting 
ignorantly or interestedly, and I wish te 
expose them. 

Whilst we were engaged in a des+ 
perate struggle, it was prudent to -con- 
ceal our internal weakness; but what 
was prudent then is criminal now; yes, — 
Sir, and highly criminal. : 

As to ministers, I do partly absolve 
them, for I really believe “ they know 
not what they do.” 

The last six months has brought dis- 
aster after disaster, and embarrassment 
after embarrassment; but every hew. 
trouble found them totally unprepared, 
and they are equally unprepared now. - 

They bave not money to last over the — 
month of November ; yet they count on 
not.calling Parliament till after Christe 
mas! 
‘They know that the nation has ho 
means of paying the public’ creditors, 
and the inevitable daily expences; and ~ 
yet they protest. against the smallest 

: s diminution, 
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diminution of the interest of the national 
debt. 

Delicate, honorable men! They can 
only save the creditors by coming to 
some amicable arrangement for a re- 
duction of interest; yet they protest 
against such a measure as being dis- 
honorable to the last degree. They 
shrink up and roll their eyes at the men- 
tion of any thing in the nature of com- 
position, as a demirep undetected when 
she listens to a scandalous tale. 

Which is the most dishonorable, to 

ay 15s. in the pound by arrangement, 
or to wait till necessity brings on a 
bankruptcy, that leaves the creditor 
without a shilling? 

Procrastination, that thief of time, is 
human ruin; they wish to put off the 
evil day as long as possible, and they 
hope that by appearing to be horror- 
struck at the idea of any diminution of 
the interest of the debt, they will be 
able to support credit, and borrow a little 
more. 

I have sent to Mr. Vansittart a plan 
for a composition a year ago, but he has 
not, I believe, nerves or resolution to 
meet the evil; like men that want re- 
solution, he will, probably, wait for the 
evil, let it be ever so bad, rather than 
lessen it by meeting at an earlier day. 
Tn writing to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer, | acted very candidly, for I 
told him, I did not expect he would 
listen to me, but that I wrote, in order 
to he able to prove when the evil comes, 
should I then be living, that he was 
forewarned, Next session of parlia- 
ment must throw great light on the 
subjcect,—our real difficulties will then be 
fclt; and ministers will know the dif- 
ference between the ordinary state of a 
nation, and the factitious one, in which 
Eogland has been since the year 1797 
when the Bank stopt payment, 

Before that time the Exchequer was 
sometimes nearly empty; and we may 
all recollect when Mr. Pitt sent over 
young Boyd, the banker, to draw ac- 
sommodation bills from Hamburgh, in 
erder to raise money, 

Since 1797, ministers have had the 
wishing-purse of Fortunatus, and they 
have felt no difficulties for money; but 
pow the oll difficulties are returning 
without their being either expected or 
prepared for. 

I shall write to yeu again on this 
subject, for, being convinced, as ] am, 
uf the approaching danger, I should hold 
imvseht biameable, and highly so, if I 
44 mot give the alarm; and I hope I 
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have satisfactorily proved, that, iq te 
doing, I have not changed my 

of acting, and that my motives arth 
same now; that, for the sake of the 
country I expose ministers, whom ] 
gratuitously assisted when I thought 
they were acting for its benefit, » 
WILLIAM Prayeat, 


ge 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
‘ILL you permitan Old Com 
dent to solicit the attention of 
om readers to a subject in which he 
as long felt interested, and which, he ig 
persuaded, they, as well as hi 


must admit.to be one of high i 
tance—the most effectual mode of Se- 





curing public literary property. Tam — 


immediately led to. this request from the 
peculiar circumstances in which ‘the 
“ Literary and Philosophical Society’ 
of this town, with its invaluable library, 
finds itself placed; and the serious dis 
advantage that accrues to it, at this 
riod, from its being unable, even in 

to procure extensive and permanent be- 
nefit to itself, to produce any legal title 


to its own property. Nor isits’situation 
in this latter respect an unique one; on | 


the contrary, almost every similar insti- 
tution would, in the like exigency, prove 
itself to be in precisely the same Um 
happy predicament. 

Allow me to premise, respecting the 
society just mentioned, that, froma slen- 
der beginning, it has, in little more thaa 
twenty years, risen to an almost unpre 
cedented extent of magnitude and im 
portance. It was originally constituted 
by a small assemblage of lettered per 
sons, for the purpose of discussion oa 
scientific topics; but, in a short time, 
the admission of members became less 
restricted ; objects of practical and more 
gencral interest were assumed, and ® 
library commenced, which has, undet 
the judicious and discriminating 
of its successive committees, been so fat 
reared, that, with the exception of, per 
haps, two provincial ones, and a small 
number in the metropolis, it may be ale 
lowed to be one of the most select, 
yet comprehensive, in the ki 

Vhat the institution thas lost in 
of title, it gained in real substantial 
lity. A multitude of valuable and cost 
ly works, which could never have comé 
within the comprehension of a. private 
individual, was thus renderediaceessipl 
to tng public, and presented & 
special attraction to its youth. A 

several 

branches 


of successive. leeturcs on the 
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s of experimental, and some of 
eort heey, philosophy, was next 
jnstituted, and has been upheld, with 

at ability, for several years, by the 
learned senior secretary of the society. 
From these and similar lectures, how- 
ever exccllent in themselves, it is indeed 

ted, that, in a majority of instances, 
Ftle more is derived during a first 
eourse than an acquaintance with the 
terms and with the elements of Science ; 
put the faculties of the mind being once 
epencd to a perception of its beauties 
and of its value, a desire is often excited 
for its more extensive @ttainment ; the 
phenomena of nature, and the processes 
of art, are beheld with new eyes; the 
thinking principle is brought into active 
operation ; a higher tone is given to con- 
versation ; and a higher place assignable 
in the scale of intellectual existence ; 
and a path of progression is opened to 
the student, in which utility, pleasure, 
and fame, alike invite him to proceed. 
Of late years, a number of ladies, increa- 
singly considerable, have enrolled them- 
selves among the “‘ Reading Members” 
of the society ; and the elegancies of an 
informed and invigorated understanding 
are now cultivated in the place of the 
flimsy ornaments of a vitiated and sickly 
imagination. Female talents, though 
under anonymous forms, have, in a few 
instances, graced the literature of the 
north with productions that would have 
done honour to the other sex. 

It is by no means my wish to arrogate 
to this society the exclusive honour of 
that more general diffusion of kKnow- 
ledge, which has been noticed by every 
intelligent observer to have taken place 
in this town and neighbourhood during 
the last twenty years; yet it is obvious 
that much of it is fairly referable to this 
source. In its rich collection of philo- 
sophical works, and the invaluable lec- 
tures connected with it, it has, in parti- 
cular, furnished the Archimedean row ore 
to a number of young men, who have 
raised thereon attainments in knowledge 
highly beneficial to themselves and to 
the community. But few papers, it is 
true, have been brought before the so- 
ciety, characterized by any extraordi- 
nary originality of genius, or profundity 
of research. ‘The benefits it has pro- 
duced have been of another description. 
They have rather consisted in exciting 
@ general taste for reading anddnquiry, 
and in abundantly furnishing the means 
of gratifying it; in raising the standard 
ef general knowledge, and particularly 
that species of it, the most valuable of 
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all, which is applicable to the every-day 
concerns and arts of life. Scientific fos 
reiguers, and others, visiting the town, 
have, in a gratifying manner, remarked 
to this cffect ; and especially on the ex- 
tent to which, in our manufactories and 
mines, the regulations of science have 
supplanted the blind dictates of chance 
and the precepts of tradition.. I will not 
add to this unintentionally-lengthened 
preface further than to observe, that the 
assemblage of books in this society has 
now become so considerable, that, with 
the philosophical apparatus,.and certain ~ 
requisite appendages, it has become not 
merely expedient, but absolutely neces- 
sary, to procure or build a suite of rooms, 
in some measure befitting their magni- 

tude and yalue. 
The non-appropriation of the property 
of the socicty, however, has here formed 
a serious and almost fatal difficulty, 
Shares would be readily and numerously 
purchased, but no title can be made out 
to them. Money on mortgage might 
be abundantly had, but no security on 
real property can be given; and, although 
the corporation of the town have Jibe- 
rally tendered, for the proposed new 
building, the gift of a site of ground of 
the value of 8001.; and several gentle- 
men and others have offered consideras 
ble contributions towards it, yet, with- 
out some assistance in one of the two 
modes just mentioned, there appears, at 
present at least, but little hope of its 
ereetion. 'To obviate this difficulty, and 
principally with the hope of giving birth 
to some means of removing the lament- 
ably insecure state of public literary 
property, it was proposed by some mem- 
bers of the Newcastle Literary Society, 
who had for several years contemplated 
the measure, to endeavour to obtain, for 
that purpose, a general Act of Parliament, 
founded on the principle of the Benefit 
Society Act ;—which would legally in- 
vest the several institutions in the king- 
dom with their respective literary pro- 
pertics, and enable them to sue be 
sued; which would embody in itself 
their principal regulations, and confirm 
by legal sanction their bye-laws on re- 
gistry at a neighbouring court. With a 
view to effect this, the “committee of 
the society,” as they inform us in their 
yeatly report lately published, “early in 
the season, set on foot a correspondence 
with the different libraries and_ literary 
institutions throughout the kingdom, 
which had for its object the possibility. 
of obtaining a conjunct Act of Parlia- 
ment for securing the property of the 
$2 . whole 
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Whole upon the principle of the Benefit 
Society Act. But in ‘this project they 
have scarcely met with any encourage- 
ment. With two or three exceptions, 
(and these for the most part unsatisfac- 
tory as to the object in view,) they have 
not been favoured with even so much as 
answers to their communications on the 
subject.” “The resolution (they add) 
entered into at the last special adjourned 
meeting, on the expediency of making 
arrangements to obtain an Act of Par- 
liament for the society itself, has not 
been lost sight of by the committee ; and 
when the society’s funds shall be in a 
condition to admit of a sum being ap- 

ropriated to such a purpose, the sub- 
Veet will well deserve serious considera- 
tion. Indeed it may remain a question 
for grave deliberation, whether the pro- 
curing an Act of Parliament, with a por- 
tion of the money already realized, might 
not, by the tangible security which 
would thereby be held out to money- 
lenders, tend greatly to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of means for carrying forward 
the intentions of the society with respect 
to the proposed edifice.” 

As it has not occurred to me, during 
a temporary absence from society, to 
learn that any parliamentary proceeding 
has taken place on this subject, I would 
oe remark, that, as a society of this 

<ind is at present circumstanced, there 
exist no means of legal redress for any 
injury done to its property, or unjust ab- 
straction from it; no means of recovery 
of arrears of subscription, fines, or debis 
due to it; nor any of effecting even a 
temporary loan by the mortgage of its 
property, were the probable advantage 
from such loan ever so considerable. 
An extreme, but possible, case might be 
supposed, of an unprincipled foreigner 
becoming a member of such a society, 
and, having taken out the French Ency- 
clopedia, was seen to embark it for 
abroad, without any possibility of legal 
detention of it by the society, or any a 
parent means of redress other than an 
application to a Court of Equity, tedious 
jn its process, and nugatory in its 
result. 

As my design was not to discuss this 
subject, but merely to propose it for 
consideration, I shall only add the men- 
tion of a case in point, which was stated 
to me some years ago as having happen- 
ed in one of the southern counties. A 
few opulent individuals, in a town of 
rising note, determined, for their own 
gratification and that of their immediate 


Mr. Evans on a Mausoleum for Ralph Alten. 


having on the three sides of the to 
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friends, to establish a “Reading '§gj 
ciety ;” and, for that purpose, cont 
liberally to the first purchase of he 

In process of time a disposition ob 

to extend its utility by an indiscriminaty 
admission of members. These, how. 
ever, in a short time outnumbered the 
original institutors (and indeed 

tors) of the library ; at a general m 
they new-organized the institution, eject, 
ed the former committee, removed the 
collection of books to a place better 
suited to their own convenicnce, and, in 
the issue (I think it was added), the old 
members withdrew in disgust at snej 
proceedings, and the society dwindled 
down to a few persons, who sold the 
books for their own benefit. 

In the number of your correspondents 
and readers, you possess, sir, confessed. 
ly, the principal talent and intelligence 
of the nation. May I not hope, as 4 
member of the Newcastle Literary So- 
city, that, in reply to this communica 
tion, some explanation may be afforded 
to that institution of the reasons why a 
measure, which originated in the most 
unexceptionable motives, was effected 
with some pains, and was directed to the 
attainment of an object of superlative 
importance to the literary institutions of 
the country, should have been met, in 
its proposal, with such apathic indiffe- 
rence, or treated with freezing neglect, 
by the parties who seemed to be the 
most deeply interested in its accom- 
plishment. C. W. N. 

Saltwell-Cottage, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Aug. 5, 
i 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

N the south-west corner of Claverton 

church-yard, about three miles from 
Bath, and most romantically situated, 
may be seen a mausoleum, raised to the 
memory of Ralph Allen and his family. 
The reader will recollect, that na 
Allen was the triend of Pope, wh 
makes favourable mention of him in his 
satires; and of Fielding, who, in bis 
novel of Tom Jones, designates him 
under the appellation of Squire Al- 
worthy. And Pope introduced the 
learned Warburton to this Mr. Allen, 
who says, Dr. Johnson “ gave him 
niece and his estate, and, by comse- 
quence, a bishoprick.” ‘The uncle and 
niece are here laid in -“the narrow 
house,” covered with. an a propriate 
mausoleum, of a pyramid form, 
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inclosed -within it, the followimg in- 


riptions:— ‘ 
ag Northern side. ; 
“Beneath this monument lieth en- 


“tombed the body of RatpH ALLen, esq. 


of Prior-Park, who departed this life the 
goth day of June, 1764, in the 7ist year of 
his age, (in full hopes of everlasting hap- 
iness in another state, through the infinite 
merit and mediation of our blessed re- 
deemer, Jesus Christ ;) and of Elizabeth 
Hoiden, his second wife, who died 20th 
September 1766, aged 63.” 
Eastern side. 

“Near this place lie the remains of 
RaLtpH ALLEN WARBURTON, (the only 
son of William Warburton, Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester, and Gertrude, his wife,) who 
died July 28th, 1775, aged 19 years. He 
was a youth eminently distinguished for 
goodness of heart, elegance of manners, and 
gracefulness of person—How transient 
are human endowments—how vain are 
human hopes? Reader—prepare for 
eternity.” 

Southern side. 

“ In this vault are deposited the remains 
of GertrupE, wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Stafford Smith, of Prior Park, relict of 
William Warburton, Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester, and niece to the late Ralph Allen, 
esq. She died Sept. 1, 1796, aged 68 
years. She was a firm and devout Chris- 
tian, with a fine, natural, and highly eul- 
tivated understanding ; and a frank, gene- 
Tous, good heart.” 


PRioR-PaRK is a stately mansion, 
with massive columns, which Ralph 
Allen built, standing on the edge of 
Combe Down; whence, at the height of 
four hundred feet above the valley, is a 
beautiful view of Bath and its vicinity. 
It was once the theatre of affluence and 
splendid hospitality, but is now almest 
deserted and verging towards decay. 
Such, alas! is the evanescent state of 
all sublunary grandeur. So literally 
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true, as well as strikingly poetical, are 
the lines of the poet:— P * 
The boast of heraidry--the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 
gave ; 
Await alike the inevitable hour; 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave? 


The church of Claverton is a small 
Gothic building, and has its tower 
Clasped round with ivy, which imparts 
to the whole structure a rustic appear 
ance. Its interior is decorated with @ 
few monuments, among which may be 
observed a tablet to the memory of the 
friend of Shenstone—Richard Graves, 
A.M. rector of this parish for man 
years, and author of the Spiri 
Quixote, together with several minor 
lications. {In one of his productions, 
he details amusing anecdotes of Ralph 
Allen, as well as of Warburton, Hurd, 
and others of the literati, who frequented: 
Prior-Park: indeed, he had long and 
constant access to that princely man- 
sion, when it was the resort of celebrated 
characters, who, at that time, visited 
Bath and its vicinity! ‘This venerable 
man was beloved by ‘his parishioners, 
and lived (by the aid of those two best 


-physicians, Exercise and Temperance,) 


to near a century. Having passed my 
summer vacation at Bath, two of my 
sons visited the very romantic spot of 
Claverton church-yard, where one of 
them took a sketeh of the mausoleum, 
whilst the other copied the above in- 
scriptions; so that you may rely on their 
accuracy. I have transmitted them te 
you, along with a few illustrative par- 
ticulars of the deceased personages, 
whose ashes the mausoleum covers; 
presuming that they may prove aceepy 
table to the readers of your entertaining 
and instructive miscellapy. . 
Pullin’s-row, Islington; EE. Evans: 
Aug. 12, 1816, 
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MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
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Mrs. ELIZABETH HAMILTON, 
T would be with feelings of sincere 
sorrow, for a private and a pnblic 
loss, that the lovers of elegant literature 
heard of the death of one of the most 
amiable, useful, and populer of the fe- 
male writers of the present age; one 
Who has done honor to her sex and to 
her country. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton was born 
at Belfast, in Ireland; and the affection 
or her country, which, she col 
*pressed, proved that she had a true 


Irish heart. She was well-known to the 
public as the author of “'Phe Cottagers 
of Glenburnic,” “The Modern Philoso- 
phers,” “ Letters on Female Educa- 
tion,” and various other works. She 
has obtained, in different departments 
of literature, just celebrity, and has esta- 
blisbed a reputation that will strengthen 
and consolidate from the duration of 
time—that destroyer of all that is false 
or superficial, : 

‘The most popular.of her lesser works 
is the “Cottagers of coburn, a 
: y 
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lively and hamorous picture of the slo- 
venly habits, the indolent winna-be- 
fashed temper, the baneful content 
which prevails among some of the lower 
glass of people in Scotland. it is a 
proof of the great merit of this book, 
that it has, in spite of the Scottish dia- 
lect with which it abounds, been univer- 
sally read in England and Ireland, as 
well as in Scotland. It is a faithful re- 
presentation of human nature in general, 
as well as of local manners and cus- 
toms; the maxims of economy and in- 
dustry, the principles of trath, justice, 
family affection, and religion, which it 
inculcates by striking examples, and by 
exquisite strokes of pathos, mixed with 
humour, are independant of ail local 
peculiarity of manner or language, and 
operate upon the feelings of every class of 
readers, in all countries. In Ireland in 
particular, the history of the “Cottagers 
sof Glenburnie” has been read with pecu- 
liar avidity ; and it has probably done as 
much good to the Irish as to the Scotch, 
While the Irish have seized and enjoyed 
the opportunity it afforded of a good-hu- 
moured laugh at their Scotch neigh- 
bours, they have secretly seen, through 
shades of difference, a resemblance to 
themselves; and are conscious that, 
changing the names, the tale might be 
told of them. In this tale, both the dif- 
ference and the resemblance between 
Scottish and Hibernian faults or foibles 
are advantageous to its popularity in 
Jreland. The diffcrence is sufficient to 
give an air of novelty that awakens cu- 
riosity ; while the resemblance fixes at- 
tention, and creates a new species of in- 
terest. Besides this, the self-love of the 
Hibernian reader being happily relieved 
from all apprehension that the lesson was 
intended for him, his good sense takes 
and profits by the advice that is offered 
to another. The humour in this book 
is peculiarly suited to the Irish, because 
it is, in every sense of the word, good hu- 
mour. ‘The satire, ifsatire it can be call- 
ed, is benevolent; its object is to mend, 
and not wound, the heart. Even the 
Scotch themselves, however national the 
are oe to be, can bear the “Cotta- 
gers of Glenburnie.” Nations, like indivi- 
duals, can with decent patience endure 
to be told of their faults, if those faults, 
instead of being represented as forming 
their established unchangeable charac- 
ter, are considered as arising, as in fact 
they usually do arise, from those passing 
eircumstances which characterize rather 
2 certain period of civilization than any 
partieular people. If our national faults 
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are pointed out as indelible staing, inh, 
rent in the texture of the character from 
which it cannot by art or time be bleach. 
ed or purified, we are justly ptovoked 
and ofiended ; but, if a friend warns us 
some little accidental spots, which wo 
had, perhaps, overlooked, and which we 
can, at a moment’s notice, efface, we 
sinile, a —— 

In ‘t odern Philosophers,” 
where the spirit of system and party jp. 
terfered with the design of the pes b it 
was diflicult to preserve throughout the 
tone of good-humoured raillery and cane 
dour ; this could scarcely have been ac. 
complished by any talents or . 
had uot the habitual temper and real 
disposition of the writer been candid 
and benevolent. Though this work is 
a professed satire upon a system, yet it 
avoids all satire of individuals; andit 
shews none of that cynical contempt of 
the human race which some satirists 
seem to feel, or affect, in order to give 
poignancy to their wit, 

Our author has none of that Misan- 
thropy which derides the infirmities of 
human nature, and which laughs whils 
it cauterises. There appears: always 
some adequate object for any pain that 
she inflicts; it is done with a steady 
view to future good, and with a humane 
and tender, as well as witha skilful and 
courageous, hand. 

The object of “ the Modern Philoso- 
phers” was to expose those wiliose ee 
and practice differ ; to point out the 
ficulty of applying high-flown prineiples 
to the ordinary, but necessary, concerns 
of human life; and to shew the danger 
of trusting every man to become bis own 
moralist and legislator. When this no- 
vel first appeared, it was, perhaps, more 
read, and more admired, than any of 
Mrs. Hamilton’s works; the name 
character of Brigettina Botheram passed 
into every company, and became & 
standing jest—a proverbial point in con- 
versation. The ridicule answered - is 
purpose ; it reduced to measure and rea 
son those who, in the novelty and zeal of 
system, had overleaped the bounds of 
common sense. 

“The Modern Philosophers,” “ the 
Cottagers of Glenburnie,” and, “ the 
Letters of the Hindoo Rajah,” the first 
book, we believe, that our author pub- 
lished, have all been highly and steadily, 
approved by the public. 1ese WOIKS, 
alike in principle and in benevolence 
design, yet with each a different grace. 
of style and invention, have established 
Mrs. Hamilton’s character as ap orig. 
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agreeable, and successful writer of 
= But her claims to literary repu- 
tation, aS @ useful, phiJosophic, moral, 
aud religious author, are of a higher sort, 
and rest upon works of a more solid and 
durable nature; upon her works on 
edneation, especially her “ Letters on 
Female Education.” In these she not 
only shews that she has studied the his- 
tory of the human mind, and that she 
has made herself acquainted with what 
has becn written on this subject by the 
best moral and metaphysical writers, 
but she adds new value to their know- 
ledge by rendering it practically useful. 
She has thrown open to all classes of 
readers those metaphysical discoveries 
or observations, which had been confined 
chiefly to the learned. To a sort of 
knowledge, which had been considered 
more as a matter of curiosity than of 
use, she has given real value and actual 
currency ; she has shewn how the know- 
ledge of metaphysics can be made ser- 
viceable to the art of education; she 
has shewn, for instance, how the doc- 
trine of the association of ideas may be 
applied, in early cducation, to the for- 
mation of the habits of temper, and of 
the principles of taste and morals ;‘ she 
has considered how all that metaphysi- 
cians know of sensation, abstraction, 
&c. can be applied to the cultivation of 
the judgment and the imaginations of 
children. No matter how little is ac- 
tually ascertained on these subjects, she 
has done much in wakening the atten- 
tion of parents, and of mothers especially, 
to future inquiry ; she has done much by 
directing their inquiries rightly ; much 
by exciting them to reflect upon their 
own minds, and to observe what passes 
in the minds of their children. She has 
epened a new field of investigation to 
women, a field fitted to their domestic 
habits, to their duties as mothers, and 
to their business as precepfors of youth ; 
to whom it belongs to give the minds of 
ehildren those first impressions and 
ideas, which remain the longest, and 
which influence them often the most 
powerfully, through the whole course of 
life. In recommending to her own sex 
the study of metaphysics, as far as it re- 
lates to education, Mrs. Hamilton has 
been judiciously careful to avoid all that 
ean lead to that species of “ vain de- 
bate,” of which there is no end. She, 
knowing the limits of the human under- 
standing, dees not attempt to go be- 
ond them into that which can be at 
it but a dispute about terms. She 


does not aim‘at making women expert 
in the “ wordy war ;” nor does she teach 
them to astonish the unlearned by their 
acquaintance with the various vocabu- 
lanes of metaphysical system-makers, 

Such jugglers’ tricks she despised; 
but she has not, on the other hand, been ~ 
deceived, or overawed, by those whe 
would represent the study of the humana 
mind as a study that leads to no prac- 
tical purpose, and that is unfit and un- 
safe for her sex. Had Mrs. Hamilton 
set ladies on metaphysic ground merely 
to shew their paces, she would ‘have 
made herself and them ridiculous and‘ 
troublesome; but she bas shewn how 
they may, by slow and certain steps, ad- 
vance to a useful object. The dark, in- 
tricate, and dangerous labyrinth, she has 
converted into a clear, straight, practi- 
cable road ; a road not only practicable, 
but pleasant, and not only pleasant but, 
what is of far more consequence to wo- 
men, safe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. is well 
known to be not only a moral, but a 
pious, writer ; and in all her writings, as 
in all her conversation, religion appears 
in the most engaging point of view. 
Her religion was sincere, cheerful, and 
tolerant; joining, in the happiest mane 
ner, faith, hope, and charity. All who 
had the happiness to know this amiable 
woman will, with one atcord, bear tes- 
timony to the truth of that feeling of 
affection which her benevolence, kind- 
ness, and cheerfulness of temper. in- 
spired. She thought so little of herself, 
so much of others, that it was impossi- 
ble she could, superior as she was, ex- 
cite envy. She put every body at ease 
in her company, in good humour and 
good spirits with themselves. . So far 
from being a restraint on the young and 
lively, she encouraged, by her sympa- 
thy, their openness and gaiety.. She ne- 
ver flattered, but she always forméd the 
most favourable opinion, that truth and 
good sense would permit, of every indi- 


‘vidual who came near her; therefore all; 


instead of fearing and shunning her pe> 
netration, loved and courted her soe 
ciety. . ; 
Her loss will be long regretted. by her 
private friends; ber memory will long. 
live in public estimation. “ 
Much as Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton 
has served and honoured the; eause of 
female literature by her writings, she 
has done still higher and more essenti 
benefit to that cause by her life, by set- 
ting the example, through the a - 
a 
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that uniform propriety of conduct, and 
of all those virtues which onght . to 
characterize her sex, ‘which form the 
charm and happiness of domestic life, 
and which in her united gracefully with 
that superiority of talent and knowledge 
that commanded the admiration of the 
public. E. 
—_ 

Account of JOHN PAESIELLO, 
and of his works; by the CHEVALIER 
LE SUEUR, superintendant of MUSIC 
to the KING, and MEMBER of the IN- 
STITUTE. 

Joun PaesteLLo was born at Ta- 
rento, in the kingdom of Naples, on 
the 9th May, 1740. He was par- 
ticularly noticed in his youth py his 
sovereign, and afterwards patronized by 
the principal potentates of Europe, to 
whom the friends of the arts are under 
great obligations for the support they 
lent to this illustrious composer, and 
the chefs d’auvre they excited him to 
produce. Pensioned by each sove- 
reign, he enjoyed an ample fortune. 
Placed above want from the age of thir- 
teen, and free from all domestic cares, 
he was enabled to execute a great num- 
ber of works. 

He composed twenty-seven grand 
operas, fifiy-one comic operas, eight in- 
termezzos, and an infinite number of 
cautatas, oratorios, masses, motets, Te 
Deums, &c.; seven symphonies for the 
Emperor JosephIL.; several picces for the 
piano, for the Queen of Spain ; and many 
theatrical pieces for the court of Russia. 

It may be said, that Paésiello in- 
vented his style particularly for the comic 
opera. His principal serious operas are 
the Olympiad, Pyrrhus, Elfreda, Dido, 
and Proserpine. In the magical kiad, 
what can be more affecting and tender 
than his celebrated Duo in the Olym- 
piad? Nothing can be more noble or 
dignified than his Pyrrhus: several 
fragments of his Proserpine are chefs 
d’auvre. The scene where one of the 
nymphs of Ceres loses her speech at the 
moment of divulging the secret of the 
gods, or the Rape of Proserpine, is one 
ef the happiest traits of genius. 

In another style, what can be more 
natural or touching than his Nina, more 
picturesque than his Barber of Seville 
more simple or more natvé than his 
Biolinara; or, to conclude, what melody 
more rich than his Frascatana, and his 
celebrated picce of King Theodore. 
Before his time, musicians had essaved 
the grand pieces _—_ Finales, but his 





(Septet, 
predecessors had merely an ideaofthey. 
Paésiello was the first who executed it, 
and with such a stiperiority of tale 
that he was regarded as the inventor, 
The first time we heard, at the anciext 
theatre of Monsieur, the famous Finale 
of King Theodore, we could not ayoid 
exclaiming, “ [t is beautiful as the eres. 
tion of the world.” The expression is 
a little hyperbolical undoubtedly, but it 
does not the less denote the extraordj. 
nary sensation, and the species of del- 
rium he created; and now, we will ¥en. 
ture to say more boldly, that, if there be 
any thing absolutely perfect in music; 
if there be any chefs d’ceuvre which dis. 
arm criticism itself, we would define it 
to be this morceau, from the i 
effect it produced ; and that, too, by the 
most astonishing simplicity, where no 
harmonic effect is suspected, and in 
which the sublimity appears inversely 
as the means employed to produce it. 
Fertile in invention, correct im his 
designs, happy in the choice of bis 
chords, judicious in his accompaniments 
and images, varied in bis melodious 
turns, and contrasted in his details, yet 





always keeping in view the strictest 


unity; this great master observes the 
strictest propriety, and never commits 
an excess. Exact without  servility, 
natural without negligence, at once full 
of art and simplicity he is always diver 
sified, and always the same. His the 
atrical Music is an enchantress whe 
leads our hearts as she pleases; and it 
would be as impossible to resist the im- 
pulse created by his melody, as it would 
be not to experience the involuntary im! 
pressions made on us by the sight of & 
beloved object. 

By what secret is it, said I one day 
to Paésiello, do you produce this mtr 
sical ascendant over us, and this de- 
spaiting simplicity? AA! amico, Die 
lo sa, che fa tutto de niente:—“ Ah! my 
friend, God knows, who created all ott 
of nothing ;”"—headded. Inhearing these 
picees, the auditor only experiences the 
delirium that created them. 3 

Paésiello not only shewed himself st ~ 
perior in the serious and comic oper, 
but also in sacred music. He has 
in the library of the King’s ebapel; 4 
collection of twenty-six masses, which 
several are master-pieces ; amongst them 
may be accounted his mass of ‘the Pa*— 
sion of Christmas, and his Motet Judi 
cabit in Nationibus: In the Jatter, the 
ep of his musical — js strong, 

e colouring sombre tragic—* 
bs i effete 
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to non é di pianto ma di uno certo 

my freddo wel sangue che di fatto 
tu ba Vanima. yo 

In the midst of these religious charms, 
if tenderness inspire them, nothing can 
be more sweet, more warm, more toach- 
ing than his melody. It penetrates the 
soul, without violence, to produce a 
most delightful revery and a delicious 
Janguor. One would say, that his 
chaunts and his harmony came of them- 
selves, and that he had nothing to do 
but to note them down. ‘The Replicate 
Pastores, of his mass for Christmas, ex- 

lains all we say, and we may here 
apply what he has often said to me, arte 
che tutta fa nulla si. Ufhe had to paint 
sad and melancholy situations, as in 
his mass of Passion-week, his plaintive 
sounds, his doleful harmony, and deep 
colouring, carried desolation to the 
heart: such are also his Miserere and 
his Oratorio of the Passion, the words 
by Metastasio. 

In another motet, that we have not 
in the chapel, but which I have heard 
elsewhere, Paésiello paints in a wonder- 
ful manner the grandeur of the Deity. 

He seems, in this magnificent pro- 
duction, to have surpassed himself, and 
to have been really inspired. In hearing 
the picturesque and terrible pictures of 
this imitative music, so well adapted to 
the sacred words which it animates, 
the sinner fancies he hears the dreadful 
advance of his Creator, the thunder of 
his chariot wheels, and the irrevocable 
judgment on the living and the dead. 
On a sudden succeeds a brilliant sym- 
phony and a heavenly chorus; every 
thing announces the clemency of a mer- 
ciful God; at this moment the chaunts 
of Paesiello, worthy of the voice of the 
prophet, foretel the new Jerusalem, and 
the bliss of a future life. In an instant, 
every thing wears a new face, all be- 
comes resplendent, and we are struck 
with the eclat of the august harmony. 
Sion bursts forth in songs of joy, and the 
daughters of Juda rend the air with 
melodious songs. 

To fix the attention of our readers on 
the principal character of the talent of 
this master, we ought to observe, that 
in this immense picture, the chaunts and 
initative symphonies flow with the most 
elegant facility; and that, even in ex- 
pressing the most sublime ideas, the 
Most striking images, and a prodigious 
variety of elevated sentiments, these 


Very chaunts always prese 
natural and - P ' rve the most 
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If the oracle of Africa, if the author 
of the City of Gad, could ny yp the 
bourne of mortality, and hear nt 
@’ceuvre we have just analysed, he wouk 
cry as heretofore:—Sacred songs, har- 
mony divine, my soul is enraptured with 
your music, penetrated with that. vene- 
ration which the residence of the great 
I am, inspires ; struck with the most pro- 
found respect, transported with a holy 
intoxication of delight, a new Paul I feel 
myself in Heaven; my mind is elevated 
above itself, and seems present before 
the triple throne of the Deity, and ad+ 
mitted to the eternal concerts of the 
blessed in Paradise, and my soul loses 
itself in the bosom of its Creator.—Such 
was the idea that Paésiello had formed 
to himself of church music. 

Although the greater part of his chef- 
d’cuvres are comic operas, he one day 
observed to me, “In theatrical music 
the tragic holds the first rank, because 
it is the most susceptible of the.gran- 
dioso; but (continued he) sacred music 
rises still above it, and may be still 
more sublime, nothing being so grand as> 
its object, and it is then only that it is 
restored to its proper and primary des- 
tination: as far as the sublimity of the 
Prophets, the Psalms, and the Canticleg 
of the Hebrews, seem to efface all pro- 
phane poetry, so far the sacred music 
which expresses it ought to rise above 
all prophane accents. The musical 
language is then no longer hypothetical, 
it becomes .a natural, language, for we 
are not content with saying, we sing the 
praises of God and the wonders of his 
works, . 

Paésiello was not only a great musi- 
cian, he possessed a great fund of ju- 
formation, he was well versed in the 
dead languages, and conversant in all 
the branches of literature, and on terms 
of friendship with the most distinguished 
persons of the age ; it was the more easy 
for him to exhaust, in his beautifal com- 
positions, all the beauties which refined 
taste could alone discover and appre- 
ciate, without separating from the na- 
tural. Endowed with a great mind, | 
and which his eminent talents, and the 
sreat reputation he enjoyed in Europe 
raised above all the meaner passions of 
the soul, he knew neither envy nor ri- 
valship. His opinion was, that in every 
art there existed several places of the 
first rank. ih Td 

When he met with, in new musicians 
who had already acquired celebrity, 
those traits of ay which he called 
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before me, “There, Sir, you see there 
are new composers who do honor to our 
art;’ and he always took pleasure in 
rendering ample justice to the chef- 
d’ceuvres of our royal academy of music, 
and the theatre of the comic opera, 
whether composed by Frenchmen or 
foreigners, who had been long employed 
for our lyric scene. 

He frequently accompanied me to 
hear the works of our most celebrated 
living composers; one astonished him 
by his vigour and grand dramatic inten- 
tions ; another, by a prodigious novelty 
of scenic and musical ideas ; a third, by 
the delicacy of ideas, and a perfect ac- 
cordance with the poem; and others, by 
the richness of style: in all he found 
something toadmire—pcculiar character, 
er striking effect. “ The French school,” 
he observed to me, “is equal to any 
ether you compose for the scene, not 
simply good music, but really dramatic 
and theatrical music, which obliges the 
spectator to listen, and which procures 
him real pleasure, from the commence- 
ment to the end of the piece. 

- He entertained a very high idea of the 
progress of the art in France, and he 
was so great an admirer of our science 
and our literature, that the most ardent 





Cornucopia, 


‘di prima intenzione, he has cried out 


____ CSepitea, 
of his desires was to be admitted ‘atl ay 
sociate of the Institute, for which he hag 
the highest veneration. After having 
received his nomiuation, transmitted {g 
him at Naples, he wrote to me, 
amongst the circumstances of hig Jif, 
which his memory would retrace with 
the greatest pleasure, his nomination as 
member of the Institute of France 
would be always the most dear. to hi 
because it had procured him the hap. 
piest day of his life. 

Such is a feeble sketch of the tran. 
scendant merits of Paésiello; A 
in the height of her glory, would have 
raised a statue to him, and placed it by 
the side of those of Orpheus, Terpander, 
and Timotheus ; and, dear as are those 
names to all posterity, we may ‘safely 
predict, that that of Paesiello will be 
scarcely less so. . 

Paésiello died at Naples the 5th June, 
1816, aged 76. That city rendered him 
funeral honors, in causing to be exe 
cuted a mass for the dead, found 
amongst his papers. ‘The same evening 
his Nina was performed at the opera, 
and the King of Naples and the whole 
court deigned to be present, to display 
the interest they felt for an illustrious 
composer, who, for half a century, hes 
nored modern Italy. 


SS 


CORNUCOPIA. 
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Under this superseription it is intended to scatter detached flowers and fruits of literature, 


similar to those deposited in the first forty volumes of t 


Monthly Magazine, with the 


title Port-folio.—Ovid tells us, in his Fasti, that the she-goat which suckled Jupiter broke 
off one horn against a tree ; that his nurse Amalthea picked it up, wreathed it with gar- 
lands, filled it with grapes and oranges, and thus presented it to young Jove, who made tt 
his favourite play-thing, _ When he was grown up, and had acquired the dominion of the 
heavens, he remembered his horn of sweet meats, made a constellation in memory of it, and 
romoted Amalthea to be the goddess of plenty, or fortune, whose symbol it became. Thi 


rn is called CORNUCOPIA 
riety of good things. 


» and is feigned by the mythologists incessantly to shed a v4 
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APHORISMS, LITERARY, 


PHORISMS, representing a know- 
ledge broken, invite men to en- 
quire further ; whereas methods, carry- 
ing the show of a total, secure men as 
if they were at furthest. 

If you excel in memory, choose eru- 
dition ; if you excel in fancy, choose 
poetry ; if you excel in reasoning, choose 
philosophy : for your pursuit. 

Read only the great writers, 

As riches are most wanted where 


there is least virtue, sy learning ° 
there is least genius, so Tineste 





The learner should trust, the learned 
should judge. 

If a man will begin with certainties, 
he shall end in doubts ; but, if he be con- 
tent to begin with doubts, he shall end 
in certainties. 

The superfluity of books is not to be 
remedied by making no more books, but 
by making more good bovks, which, 
like the serpent of Moses, may devout 
the serpents of the enchanters. .. 

Ambition, if a vice in living, is @ Vile 
tue in writing. 

The less we copy the ancients the 
more we shall resemble them. None 
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None despise ovine: unti] they have 
o be praiseworthy. 
—_ sossaeali scandal ascends. 

Reputation moves the quicker for 
attack, but does not get so sleck; and 
jooks the smoother for flattery, but does 

arch so long. 
so like crutches, kelp the lame, 
and hinder the strong. 

The lame man may thwart the runner, 

Envy repines at excellence, without 
jmitating it; and emulation imitates 
without repining. 

When smitten listen. 

Boast of yourself, and something will 

ick. : 

Th a book, as if you were one day 
to censure it; and censure a book, as if 
‘ou were one day to praise it. 

Trust in toil. Go on without ceasing. 
No road is shut against perseverance. 

Do nothing in vain, 

‘oo much recreation tires, like too 
much business. 

Innovation buries decadency, and be- 
gets improvement. 

Adopt the fittest phrase, whether bor- 
rowed or invented, 

Aphorisms, like salt, sparkle in the 
heap, but to be tasted should be sprin- 
kled, 

THE “RED CROSS” OF ENGLAND, 

In the time of the crysades, the na- 
tional standard of England was a White 
Cross, and that of the French the “ Ori- 


flame,” a Red Cross ; this was lost at the 


battle of Agincourt ; and the English so- 
vereigns, afterwards, pretending a right 
to the kingdom of France, assumed the 
Red Cress of France. Charles VII. 
then dauphin, being made acquainted 
with this fact, changed the eusigns of 
his nation to a White Cross! and, the 
more distinctly to mark that, he willed, 
that, hereafter, to be considered as the 
national eolour; he himself used an en- 
sign entirely white, which he called a 
cornette, and gave it as an ensign to the 
first company of gendarmerie that he 
raised, and it has ever since borne the 
name of la Cornette blanche. 


PINDAR. 

Pindar has been over-praised ; he may 
dazzle by compound epithets, but he is 
not a maker of good odes. His poems 
want coliesion, wholeness, drift. He 
shoots his arrow, indecd, 

High as a human arm may hope 
To hurl the glittering shaft of praise, 
but never at the mark: the bow has 
force, but the archer wants skill. To 
pretend to aim ata given object, and al- 
Ways to urge the dart in a different di- 
reetion, exhibits a cross-eyed effort, 
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which criticism should blush to. ad+ 
mire. ’ 

Probably Pindar began his career as 
a hymn-writer; and having composed 
and gotten by heart certain choral songs, 
adapted for the usual solemnities of the 
more popular temples, he and his choir 
were also invited to sing at the tri- 
umphal festivals of the wrestlers, The 
victor might choose the hymn of his fa- 
vourite god, and bespeak according to 
his liking any one of Pindar’s stock 
songs; but there was no time to alter 
the words, the tune, or the dance. The 
ode must be performed without delay, 
and could at most be new-capped with 
an introductory line or two about the 
patron of the feast. Chance preserves 
to us no matter which of tliese versatile 
rhythmical superscriptions, Many cho- 
russes of the Greek plays could. easily 
be accommodated to a boxer’s dinner; 
and this was no doubt the usual resource 


of the orchestra, which was hired for 


the occasion. 
M. P. 

A foreigner, upon first coming inuto 
this country, was much puzzled to know 
the meaning of two letters frequently at- — 
tached to the names of certain gentle- 
men; upon looking into a dictionary he 
found the following words, beginning 
with the cabalistical letters, M aad P, 

Miserable Praters. 
Merciless Peculators. 
Mute Placemen, 
Meagre Place-hun ers. 
Mock Patriots. | 
Mad Projectors. 
Mean Parasites. 
Monstrous Prodigals, 
Military Puppies. 
Marvellous Puffers. 
Methodistical Plalanthropists, 
Mongrel Philosophers. 
Mercenary Pleaders. 

- Ministerial Puppets. 
Mere Parrots. 
Measureless Prosers, 
Matchless Prevaricators. 

CREED OF SIR W. JONES, 

In the controversy which has arisen 
between rk author of the Life of Paley 
and the bishop of St. David's, some 
doubts are started respecting the creed 
of Sir William Jones. In the remarks 
on the island of Hinzuan (vol. i, p. 496) 
he explains the epithet “ Son of God” in 
the Socinian manner. In his letter to 
Michaelis (vol, vii. p. 458), he says,— 
De fabulis Hebreorum neque a te pror- 
sus dissentio, nec tamen usquequaque fibt 
assentior, In his letter ta Angquetil, 
(vel. iv. p. 592,) he calls Voltaire, * sd/us- 
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tre ecrivain, honneur de la France,’ and 

quotes from him the words, ‘* Zoutes ve- 

rités ne sont pas bonnes a dire. 
EDUCATION. 

The Romans usually selected from 
amongst their slaves the preceptor of 
their children. For a long time great 
attention was paid to education; but 
negiect follows close on the heels of 
luxury. Their studies were neglected 
or debased, because they did not lead to 
the first offices in the state. They va- 
lued a tutor at a less price than a slave ; 
the beautiful expression of a philosopher 
on this point deserves to be recorded. 
He demanded one thousand drachms 
for the instruction of a young man. “It 
is too much (replied the father), it would 
not cost me more to buy a slave.” “ You 
are right, sir; and by that means you 
will haye two slaves for your money— 
your son, and the one you purchase.” 

A parent is extremely fortunate when 
he finds a preceptor, at once the friend 
of virtue and the Muses, willing to un- 
dertake the charge of a child’s educa- 
tion, and feeling all the sentiments of a 
tender father ; nothing is more rare than 
a master of this description. There are, 
undoubtedly, persons in the world who 
would be excelient preceptors; but, be- 
ing sensible men, and knowing the value 
of liberty, they cannot bring themselves 
to sacrifice it without a consideration 
sufficient to tempt them, viz. a little for- 
tune and much respect. Generally they 
neither find the one nor the other; their 
profession is held in contempt; but we 
may ask, is that contempt well founded? 
What! because infancy is a state of 
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[Sept. 1, 
weakness, ought the care of 
and perfecting its powers be reewannt 
a low and disgraceful emp 
Let us throw the mantle of ridicule ove 
the profession of a schoolmaster ag we 
may, it is not the less certain, that the 
greater part of governments would pot 
stand in need of so many laws to reform 
mankind, if they had taken the 
tion of forming the manners of children in 
paying more attention to their education, 
PROTESTANT PERSECUTION, 
Matthzus Hammond, aratrorum faber 
ex vico Hetherset, tribus miliaribus a 
Norwico distante, reus factus coram 
episcopo Norwicensi, accusatus, quod 
negaverat Christum salvatorem nostrum, 
Comparenti in judicio objectum est, 
quod sequentes prepositiones hereticas 
publicassct, nempe quod Novum Testa- 
mentum et Evangelium Christi pura 
stultitia erat, inventum humanun, et 
mera fabula. Insuper quod Christus 
non est Deus, nec salvator mundi, sed 
merus homo, et quod omnes qui illam 
colunt sunt idololatree abominandi. Item, 
quod Christus non a morte resurrexit, 
neque in coelum ascensit. Propter quas 
hzreses condemnatus est in consisto- 
rio, episcopo sententiam pronunciante, 
13 die Aprilis 1579, et deinde traditus 
vicecomiti Norwicensi. Et quia verba 
blasphemiz non_ recitanda locutus 
fuerat, condemnatus est a judice Nor- 
wicensi Windamo, et pretore Nor 
wicevsi Roberto Wood, ut ei amputa- 
rentur auricule, quod factum est in foro 
Norwicensi, 13 Maii, et postea 12 ejus- 
dem mensis vivicomburium passus est, 
in fossa castelli Norwicensis. 
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EXTRACTS from @ NATURAL and stTa- ing occasional masses of granite and 


TISTICAL VIEW Or PICTURE of CIN- 
CINNATI and the MIAMI COUNTRY, on 
the oH10 ; by DANIEL DRAKE, M.D. 

3 GEOLOGY. 

F a geologist, at Cincinnati, ascend 
from the surface of the Ohio, when 
low, to the top of an adjoining hill, he 
observes, first, a region of tabular lime- 
stone and argillaceous slate ; then a tract 
of alluvion or bottom, composed chiefly 
of loam and clay, succeeded by a tract 
of the same kind, but more elevated, 
apparently more ancient, and consisting 
principally of gravel and sand ; he then 
arrives at the same kind of calcareous 
strata exhibited by the bed of the river 

Which he sees surmounted by a stratum 

of Joam, covered with soil, aud support- 





other primitive rocks. In attempting 
to give some account of these strata, the 
following order will be pursued :— 

1. Of the limestone formation. 

Il. Of the alluvial formation. 

Ill. Of the argillaceous formation, o 
the stratum of loam and seil. 

IV. Of the primitive masses. 

I. The calcareous or limestone re 
gion under examination is the ‘largest, 
perhaps, in the known world. Parallel 
to the meridian, it extends, with few l- 
terruptions, but with considerable varia 
tions of character, from the shores 
lake Erie to the southern part of the 
state of Tenessee, and probably to the 
cape of East Florida; as Mr. Ellicott 
informs us that the rocks of the cele 

brated 
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prated reef, bordering that promontory, 
are calcareous. From the uskingum 
and great Sandy on the east, this forma- 
tion extends westwardly beyond the 
state of Ohio, but to what distance, has 
not been ascertained. After passing the 
Great Miami, in this direction, the 
strata become disjointed, and lose their 
continuity, but show themselves, occa- 
sionally, even beyond the Mississippi. 
The lead mines, in the rear of St. Gene- 
vieve, abound in erystallized carbonate 
of lime; and the strata of the bed of the 
river, near that town, are said to resem- 
ble those of Cincinnati, except that they 
contain a notable proportion of chert or 
trosilex. — 

The strata throughout this extensive 
region agree in having a horizontal posi- 
tion, and in containing marine remains ; 
it is therefore a floetz, or secondary for- 
mation—a vast precipitate from a lake 
or sea of salt water. ‘Io what depth it 
extends beneath the bed of the Ohio has 
not been ascertained. In some parts of 
Kentucky, perforations in search of salt 
have been made more than three hun- 
dred feet dcep, without passing through 
it, 

No vestiges of sea animals are to be 
found in these ancient strata, except a 
large bivalve shell, the name of which 
Jam unable to assign. But the more 
recent tract of greyish blue limestone 
around Cincinnati, contains numerous 
marine exuvize, of which the following 
are the most common. 

1, The anomia terebratula and pla- 
centa—both composed of carbonate of 
lime. They are found in abundance, 
sometimes detached and between the 
strata, at other times imbedded or conso- 
lidated, never compressed, and occa- 
sionally studded inside with six sided 
pyramids of crystallized limestone. 

2, The habitations of several species 
of nautilus, usually denominated belem- 
nila, cornua ammonia, thunder-stones, ce. 
found both detached and imbedded, con- 
sisting generally of carbonate of lime. 

3. Entrochi or pullies, formerly sup= 
posed to exist only in the fossil state, 
how said to be the remains of a species 
of isis or coral, named the isis entrocha. 
These are all siliceous, and are common~ 
ly found detached, 

4. Different species of corallina or co- 
ralline, found imbedded and detached, 
in large quantities—gencrally ©alcare- 
us, now and then siliceous. 

Many other species, and perhaps ge- 
nera, of these curious remains, could 


- 


undoubtedly be designated by a skilful 
naturalist. 

I have never observed the bones of 
any land animals between, or imbedded 
in, the strata of this formation. The 
head of the sus tajassu, or hog of Mexico, 
discovered by Dr. Brown in one of the 
nitrous caves of Kentucky, had, in all 
probability, been brought and deposited 
there by the former inhabitants of this 
country. 

The metals hitherto found in this for- 
mation are not numerous. Where it 
borders on the sandstone region, as to- 
wards the Scioto and in Kentucky, iron 
ore of an excellent quality has been dis- 
covered. Near to the Yellow Spring, in 
Green county, specimens of silver ore, of 
blend and pyrites, have been dug up, but 
not in sufficient quantities to be worked, 
Tn the Indiana territory, where the same 
formation exists, combined and inter= 
mixed with much siliceous matter, blend 
and yalena have been found. 

Of saline matters, the most valuable 
which it affords are common salt, glau- 
ber’s salt, epsom salt, saltpetre, and cal- 
careons nitre. ‘The three first have only 
been found in solution; the latter exist 
abundantly in some of the sandstone 
strata and limestone caverns of. Ken- 
tucky, and in some parts of this state, 

II. The alluvial lands on the south 
side of the Ohio are narrow, but.to the 
north of that river, when a looser stratifi- 
cation has permitted the streams to un- 
dermine their banks, the valleys are in 
general from one quarter to a mile in 
breadth, and the depositions of alluvion 
very great. This is especially true of 
the Ohio, the Miamies, and their tribu- 
tary and intermediate streams. The 
lands of this formation generally rise, in 
two or three successive tables, from the 
stream to the hill, and are evidently of 
different ages, Most of them are lower 
near. the hill than at the side adjoining 
to the river; this is perhaps owing to the 
descent, in former times, of water from 
the uplands, which, upon reaching the 
plain, instead of traversing it, would 
flow along the base of the hill, the sur- 
face in that direction having the same 


- fall with the stream: thus, in the rear of 


most bottom lands, there are brooks or 
rivulets. The older alluvions are com- 
posed chiefly of sand, gravel, and water- 
worn pebbles, covered from two to six 
feet deep with a bed of yellowish loam, 
that supports but a thin layer of soil. 
They are not without clay, iron, and ve- 
getable remains, though, in general, 
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these are less abundant than the newer 
alluvions. ‘The upper table in the town 
of Cincinnati is of this kind. ‘The gra- 
vel and pebbles are chiefly calcareous, 
though the water-worn fragments of 
chert, flint, quartz, and granite, are not 
uncommon. Adarge proportion of the 
calcarcous pebbles are fragments of the 
variety of limestone last described. Ho- 
rizontal veins of blue clay now and then 
present themselves near the southern 
edge of this plain. Veins of ferruginous 
pudding-stone (gravel cemented by iron) 
exist in a few places, and injure the well 
water. Vegetable substatces, chiefly 
the decaying remnants of trees, have 
been found in different parts, at various 
depths, from twenty to one hundred 
feet. ‘The larger pebbles of this tract 
are generally nearest the surface, and on 
the side next the river. The beds of 
sand lie, in most parts, at considerable 
depths, and have an oblique or wave- 
like stratification, while that of the su- 

rincumbent pebbles is chiefly -hori- 
gontal. ‘The bottom, or lower table, is 
composed of loam and clay to the depth 
of twenty feet or more, when gravel and 
sand, entirely siliceous, and unlike those 
of the hill, present themselves and con- 
tinue down to the lime-stone rocks. 
The soil of this tract, as of all the re- 
ecntly formed bottoms, is deep and 
fertile. 

The prairies of the no:thern part of 
the Miami country all belong to the 
alluvial formation. Many of them are 
low, wet, level, rich, and in the situation 
of new alluvions, others appear to be 
very ancient, are elevated nearly to the 
highest point of the surrounding coun- 
try, and would not be supposed alluvial, 
before a geological examination, or an 
inspection of the bordering woodlands, 
They are composed of water-worn peb- 
bles, gravel and sand, and are termi- 
nated by banks from ten to twenty feet 
in height. Most of them have outlets, 
through which are discharged small 
streams of pure water. 

It is somewhat singular that the allu- 
vial lands contain so few remains of 
river animals, as have hitherto been 
found. In Cincinnati, the only vestiges 
of this kind, are some shells of the cenus 
mya, Which inhabits the Ohio. A num- 
ber of those were found at the depth of 
forty fect, in digging for water, near the 
back part of the hill; and afterwards in 
the bottom, at about the same depth 
and at the distance of two hundred feet 
from the river bank. In the former 


ease, they were lying in connexion with 
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grape-vines, and other vegetable matter, 
In the latter there was taaball the 
shells (ass asserted by creditable work, 
men employed in sinking the well) ay 
arrow-head of flint, such as the Indians 
of this country formerly used. ) 

The alluvial formation, it would seem, 
is the usual if not the exclusive bed o 
depository of the huge quadruped re, 
mains, which have been denominated 


Mammoth bones. There is reason to be | 


lieve, that among these, there are seve. 
ral species, if not genera, none of which 
exist at the present time. But two 
kinds have, however, been unequivocally 
made out. One of these was certainly 
a species of a elephant, common to Asia 
and North America, From naturalists 
it has received the name of Elephas 
Primigenius, or Mammonteus, The 
other, whose elephantine characters are 
doubtful, has been named by our distin. 
guished countryman, Professor Barton, 
Elephas Mastodontus. M. Cuvier con- 
siders it as constituting a new genus, 
which he has called Mastodonton. The 
teeth with flat surfaces, belong to the 
former; those with conical and wedge- 
shaped projections, to the latter animal, 
Great quantitics of the bones of both, 
and perhaps of other nondeseripts, have 
been found, mixed with those of the 
smaller existing quadrupeds of this 
country, in the valley of “ Bigbone,” a 
stream of Kentucky, about 40 miles by 
water below Cincinnati. ‘They were de- 
posited about four miles from the river, 
in a bed of tough blue clay, through 
which arise several springs of salt water, 
On Licking river, at the Blue Licks, 
bones of the same kiad have been found, 
under similar circumstances. In the 
alluvial lands of the western parts of 
Ohio, but few have yet been discovered, 
Near the river St. Mary, one of the 
branches of the Maumee, a grinder of 
the first species was dug up. Near Day- 
ton, contiguous to the Great Miami, 4 
tooth of the second species has been dis- 
covered. In the upper table on which 
Cincinnati is built, a joint of the back- 
bone of one of these species was 

. the depth of 12 feet from the sulr 
ace, 

The only metal yet discovered, and 
the only one perhaps existing, in the 
luvial region of this quarter, is iron. In 
the bottoms of Paint-creek, a branch 
Scioto, large quantities of bog ore can be 
obtained—copperas, alum, and chrea 
abound in the same places. Near 10 
the village of Springtield, Champaia 
county, ore of the same kind has been 
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discovered in a low prairie. - It is not 
improbable that those singular tracts 
will be found rich in this metal, and also 
in peat, both of which are desirable to a 
country so distant from navigable waters, 
and so partially covered with trees. 

In this formation the gravel and peb- 
bles are frequently cemented into large 
masses denominated breccia or pudding- 
stone. About 20 miles above this town, 
in the valley of the Obio, are several of 
these alluvial rocks, of great size, and 
without any regular form. There are 
indeed a number of small hills at that 
place, each of which has a nucleus of 
this kind, and reposes on the limestone 
strata, along with the other alluvion of 
the valley. In the interior of the Miami 
country, masses of consolidated siliccous 

ivel are not uncommon; and have 
been frequently employed by the inha- 
bitants of that quarter for millstones, 
which purpose they are found to answer 
very well. 

III. The stratum of loam, which is 
spread over the whole of this country, 
from three to twelve feet thick, is gene- 
rally of a reddish yellow colour. It is 
not laminated, nor does it contain the 
vestiges of land, river, or sea animals. It 
is equally destitute of ores, and has few 
stony combinations, except a soft argil- 
laceous sandstone, which in some places 
is found disposed in horizontal strata, 
On the surface there is a layer of vege- 
table mould, of various depths. 

IV. Itis familiar to all persons, in any 
degree versed in geological science, that 
granite, gneiss, mica-slate, and other 
rocks termed primitive are naturally in- 
ferior in situation to all the strata that 
have been described. In the western 
part of Ohio, these stones are found on 
the surface of the ground, or partly im- 
bedded in the layers of soil and loam. 
They are sometimes: solitary; at other 
times a great number of masses may be 
sccn collected together and piled up on 
each other; as in the township north- 
west of the village~ of Eaton, Preble 
county. They are of all irregular 
shapes, and of various sizes. The larg- 
est I have ever met with, is in the town 
just mentioned. It is composed of quartz 
and mica, and was estimated by Mr. 
Jesse Embree, who ascertained the di- 
mensions of that part which rises above 
the ground, to contain at least 300 cu- 

ic feet. The strata underneath are se- 
Condary siliceous limestone, These frag- 
ments of primitive rocks are said to be 
scattered extensively. over the state of 
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Ohio, the Indian Territory, and Ken- 
tucky. 


STATE OF SOCIETY. 
The people of the Miami country may 
in part be characterised, as industrious, 
frugal ; temperate, patriotic and religious; 
with as mueh intelligence, and more en- 
terprise, than the families from which 
they were detached. 

In Cincinnati the population is more 
compounded, and the constant addition 
of emigrants from numerous countries, 
in varying proportions, must, for many 
years, render nugatory all attempts at a 
faithful portraiture. ‘There is no state in 
the Union which has not enriched our 
town with some of its more enterprising 
or restless citizens; nor a kingdom in the 
west of Europe whose adventurous or 
desperate exiles are not commingled 
with us. To Kentucky, and the states 
north of Virginia—to England, Ireland, 
Germany, Scotland, France, and Hol- 
land, we are most indebted, 

- Among such a variety, but few points 

of coincidence are to be expected. ‘Those 
which at present can be perceived, are 
industry, temperance, morality, and love 

of gain. With a population governed 

by such habits and principles, the town 

must necessarily advance in improve- 

ments at a rapid rate. This, in turn, 

excites emulation, and precludes the 

idleness which generates prodigality and 

vice. Wealth is moreover pretty equal- 
ly distributed, and the prohibition of sla- 

very diffuses labour—while the dispro- 
portionate emigration of young men, 

with the facility of obtaining sustenance, 

leads to frequent and hasty marriages, 

and places many females in the situa- 

tion of matrons, who would of necessity 

be servants in older countries. The rich 

being thus compelled to labour, find but 

little time for indulgence in luxury and 

extravagance; their ostentation is re- 

stricted, and industry is made to become 

a characteristic virtue. 

It need scarcely be added, that we 
have as yet no epidemic amusements 
among us. Cards were fashionable in 
town for several years after the Indian 
war succeeded its settlement; but it 
seems they have been since banished 
from the genteeler circles, and are har- 
bored only in the vulgar grog-shop, or 
the nocturnal gaming-room. Dancing is 
not unfrequent among the wealthier 
classes; but is never carried to excess, 
Theatrical exhibitions, both by amateurs 
and itinerants, have occurred at intervals 
for a dozen years; and a society of 

; young 
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young townsmen have lately erected a 
temporary wooden playhouse, in which 
they have themselves performed. But, 
as the tendency of their institution to en- 
courage strollers and engross time, has 
been deprecated by the more religious 
portion of our citizens ; and as the mem- 
bers have failed to realize their anticipa- 
tions, with regard to the accumulation 
of a fund for the relief of ind'gence, they 
will be. likely soon to relinquish the pur- 
suit, aud leave the stage and its trap- 
pings to some future votaries of ‘Thes- 
pis. During the winter select parties 
are frequently assembled; at which 
the current amusements are social con- 
verse, singing, and recitation—the lat- 
ter of which has been lately predomi- 
nant. Juvenile plays and diversions are 
sometimes resorted to; which are gene- 
rally such as promote a rational exer- 
cise of the mental facultics. Sleigh 
riding and skating are rarely enjoyed, on 
account of the lightness and instability 
of the snow and ice. Sailing for plea- 
sure on the Ohio is but seldom prac- 
tised; and riding out of town for recrea- 
tion, on horseback or in carriages, is ra- 
ther uncommon, for want of better roads, 
Evening walks are more habitual, in 
which the river bank and adjacent hills 
—the Columbian garden and the mound 
at the west end, are the principal re- 
sorts. 

Articles taken from an Ancient Mound 

in Cincinnati, 

1. Pieces of jasper, rock crystal, gra- 
nite, and some other stones—cylin- 
drical at the extremities, swelled in the 
middie, with an annular groove near one 
end. 

2. A circular piece of cannel coal, 
with a large opening in the centre, as if 
for an axis, and a deep groove in the 
circumference, suitable for a band. It 
has a number of small perforations, dis- 
posed in four equi-distant lines, which 
run from the circumference towards the 
centre. 

3. A smaller article of the same 
shape, with eight lines of perforations, 
but composed of argillaceous earth well 
polished. 

4. A bone ornamented with several 
carved lines, supposed to be hicrogly- 
phical. 

5. A sculptural representation of the 
head and beak of a rapacious bird, per- 
haps an eagle. 

6. A mass of lead ore (galena ), lumps 


of which have been found in some other 
tumuli, 
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7. A quantity of isinglass (mi 
branacea), plates of Chek ee 
discovered in and about other | 

8. A small ovate piece of sheet Cup. 
per, with two perforations. 

9. A large oblong piece of the same 
metal, with longitudinal grooves and 
ridges, , 

These articles were supposed, by Pro. 
fessor Barton, to have been designed in 
part for orvament, and in part for super. 
stitious ceremonies. In addition t 
these, I have since discovered. in the 
same mound— | 

10. A number of beads, or sections of 
small hollow cylinders, apparently of 
bone or shell. 

11. The teeth of a carnivorous animal, 
probably those of the bear. 

12. Several large marine shells, be. 
longing, perhaps, to the genus buecinum, 
cut in such a manner as to serve for de- 
mestic utensils, and nearly. converted 
into the state of chalk. 

14. Several copper articles, each con- 
sisting of two sets of circular concave 
convex plates; the interior one of each 
set connected with the other by a hollow 
axis, around which had been wounda 
quantity of lint ; the whole encompassed 
with the bones of a man’s hand. Seve- 
ral other articles, resembling this, have 
been dug up in other parts of the town: 
they all appear to consist of pure cop: 
per, covered with the green carbonate of 
that metal. After removing this merus: 
tation of rust from two pieces, their spe- 
cific gravity was found to be 7,545 and 
7,857. Their hardness is about that of 
the sheet copper of commerce. They 
are not engraven or embellished with 
characters of any kind. 

15. Human bones. These were of 
different sizes; sometimes enclosed 1 
rude coffins of stone, but often lying 
blended with the earth—generally sur- 
rounded by a portion of ashes and cbat 
coal. The quantity of these bones, 
though much greater than that taken 
from the other mounds of the town, was 
small in proportion to what was expect 
ed—the whole tumulus not having col 
tained, perhaps, more than twenty 
thirty skeletons. 


*,* From recently received Numbers 
of or Port-FoLio and Portico, # 
shall insert other interesting Papers, 
all the dispatch consistent with our other 
arrangements, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


a 


SONG Tro my FRIEND. 


GREATLY love the calm retreat, 
I Where, freed from noise and ruthless care, 
The Muse can tread with hallow'd feet, 

And pour her tender breathings there. 


J love to stroll the groves among, 

And listen to the feather’d throng ; 

To pierce the gently winding dale, 
Where echo swells in ev’ry gale. 

I love to climb the mountain’s brow, 
Jmpending o’er the deeps below ; 

To watch the streamlet as it flows, 
Where the uncultur’d strawb’rry grows. 


And, at first glimpse of purple dawn, 
] love to seek the fragrant lawn ; 

Or with the moon a vigil keep, 

Whose pale beams quiver on the deep. 


But craggy heights, nor verdant fields, 
With all the gifts kind Nature yields, 
Scarce half their varied charms display, 
Unblest by Friendship’s cheering ray. 
For ’tis participation gives 

Life to every joy that lives ; 

And in the swelling breast of grief 
Pours the mild balsam of relief. 


Coine then, lov’d fav’ rite of my heart, 
This wreath of happiness impart ; 

Let these delights, which please awhile, 
Be cherish’d by Affection’s smile. 

Then shady wood, ner fertile green, 

Shall spread their blooming sweets unseeny 
Whenat the airy minstrel’s lay 

We join to welcome op’ning day ; 


Or, weary, court grey ev’ning’s breeze, 
Whose spirit whisper through the trees, 
In softest accent seems to bear 

This message to the list’ning ear :— 


Think not, that on terrestrial ground 
Pure, amaranthine bliss is found ; 
Transplanted is fair Eden’s prize ; 
Together seek it in the skies. 
Evesham. JoHN MANN. 
—a—— 
DESCRIPTION or LIBERTY ; 
BY THE LATE Mrs. Ropinson. 


r[HROUGH all the scenes of Nature’s va- 
rying plan, 2 
Celestial Freedom warms the breast of man . 
Led by her darling hand, what power can bind 
The boundless efforts of the lab’sing mind ? 
The god-like fervour, thrilling thro’ the 
_ heart, 
ives new creation to each vital part ; 
Throbs rapture through each palpitating vein, 
ings the rapt thought, and warms the fer- 
tile brain ; 
To her the noblest attributes of Heav’n, 
Ambition, valour, eloquence, are giv’n. 
She binds the Soldier’s brow with wreaths 
sublime, 
From her expanding Reason learns to climb ; 
bi her the sounds of melody belong, 
a wakes the raptures of the Poet’s song 
'S god-like Freedom bids each passion live, 


al 


at Truth may boast, or iot Vi ive; 
r patriot Virtue give 5 
AlontHLy Mac. No, 288. 


From her the Arts enlighten’d splendours own, 
She guides the Peasant—she adorns the 
Throne; 
To mild Philanthropy extends her hand, 
Gives Truth pre-eminence, and Worth come 
mand; 
Her eye directs the path that leads to Fame, 
Lights Valour’s torch, and trims the glorious 
flame ; 
She scatters joy o’er Nature’s endless scope, 
Gives strength to Reason—ecstasy to Hope ; 
Tempers each pang Humanity can feel, 
And binds presumptuous Power with nerves of 
steel; 
Strangles each tyrant Phantom in its birth, 
And knows no tith—but suPERIOR 
“WORTH, | 
ee 


CHARACTER or SIR J. REYNOLDS; 
By THE SAME. 


QO ! if the graces of pathetic verse 

Can add one trophy to thy sable hearze ¢ 

If the soft sympathy of Sorrow’s strain 

Can for a moment soothe the throb of pain; 

Can check the drop that steals from Mem’ry’s 
eye, 

Or calm Aflliction’s meek and melting sigh ; 

Where is the Muse ? Why sléep the tuneful 
throng, 

While Britgin’s Rafaelle claims the grateful 
song. 


Ye solemn mourners, who, with footstep 


, slow, 


Prolong’d the sable line of public woe ; 

Who, fondly crowding round his plumed bier, 
Gave to his worth th’ involuntary tear ; 

Ye children of his School, who oft have hung 
On the graced precepts of his tuneful tongue ; 
Who many an hour in mute attention caught 
The vivid lustre of his polish’d thought* ; 

Ye who have felt, for ye have taste to feel, 
The magic influence o’er your senses steal, 
When, eloquently chaste, from Wisdom’s page 
He drew each model for a rising age ! 

Say, is no kind, no grateful, tribute due 

To him, who twin’d immortal wreaths for 


ou? , 
Who, Pe the dawn of youth to manhood’s 
prime, 
Saatch’d hidden beauties from the wings of 
Time; 


Who gave new lessons to your wond’ring 


sight, . 
Drawn from the chaos of oblivious Night ; 
Where, chain’d by Ignorance. in Envy’s caves 
The Ait he courted found a chilling grave; 
Where native Genius faded, unadmir’d, 
While Emulation’s glorious flame expir’d ; 
Till RexNoups, braving Envy’s recreant 
spell, ras 
Dragg’d the huge monster from her thorny 
cell; 
Who, shrinking from his mild benignant eyes 
Subdued, to Stygian darkness fled—to pig! 


— 





er 


* Vide Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses 
delivered at the Royal Academy. 
U [It 
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&c. that the production of a Poet from a 

< Banking-house was an extraordinary oc- 
ewrence; but the following extracts from 
the Jucenile Poems of a Youth in a Bank- 
house at Canterbury, afford an additional 
proof that that situation is not so unfavor- 
able to the growth of the * tender blossoms 

of the Muse” as may hitherto have been 
supposed. } 


TO SHER 


ED (HERE is an eye whose shaded light 
A liquid lustre throws ; 

There is a cheek whose soft’ned white 
Would shame the gaudy rose. 


The pert, the bright, black sparkling eye 
The brow of Mirth may grace 5 

And Health may lend its deepest dye 

© To deck a rustic’s faces 


But ’tis not there that Love would seek 
For Feeling’s favorite shrine; 

Oh no! ’tis on thy pure pale cheeky 
*Tis in such eyes as thine. 





To a FRIEND, 
ON BEING REQUESTED BY HIM TO WRITE 
A * POEM.” 
Anp can this humble reed of mine, 
That scarcely trusts its breathings wild, 
Can | attempt atheme divine, 
The Muse’s last, her meanest child ? 


To bid the living numbers roll, 
Till glory rise on eagle wing ; 
Or wake the note where Pity’s soul 
Hangs weeping o’er the thrilling string; 


Befits the Poet’s hallowed shell, 
But not my rude and lowly strains, 
Which only know, alas! too well, 
The anxious lover’s varied pains. 


To throw a warm poetic bloom 

On buds o’er which Azora’s sigh. 
Math breathed its exquisite perfume, 

To praise her cheek—her gentle eye ; 


That lovely cheek so softly fair— 
Those smiling lips so sweetly sever, 
That, oh ! to dwell a moment there, 
My soul would quit its home for ever f 


Had you beheld her eyes’ mild beams, 

As through their silken fringe they shine, 
¥ou would notask for nobler themes, 

But only wish a bard divine, 





Tue BEAUTIES or NATURE. 


©n ! why do you bid me awake 
My song from its amorous dream ? 
Oh! why do you wish me to make 
The beauties of nature my theme ? 


That the purest emotions 1 know 
At the brightness of morning, believe ; 
And dearer, still dearer, the glow , 
Of the summer's voluptuous eve, 


Yet the landscape may pall on the sight, 

,__ dts hues as you gaze melt away, 

They are veiled in the gloom of the night 
Ac the cold tauch of winter decay, , 


Original Poetry. ‘ 


{ It has been observed of Mr. Rogers, the ex- 
ecllent Author of the Pleasures of Memory, 








[Sept. t, 
’ 
What charm like Affection’s first sigh, 

Can the soft breath of summer impart? 
What light like the beam of the eye, 

When confessing the warmth of the hear? 
No, Mira, the bloom of the soul 


Is nipped by no change of the weather; 
Unheeded the seasons may roll, 


Till we sink to Elysium together t 





STANZAS, 
BENEATH the main a coral cave 
Is oft the shipwreck’d sailor’s grave, 
Where geins of purest beauty bright 
Pour round the place their lonely light, 
And seem a silent watch to keep 
Over the wretch’s endless sleep, 


In the dark horrors of a tomb, 

I’ve seen a simple flow’ret bloom, 
And from its virgin bosom shed 

A pious fragrance o’er the dead, 

As if it hoped its dulcet breath 
Might wake the sullen sense of death. 


Thus, buried in my joyless breast, 
Affection’s fondest feelings rest ; 
Though Fancy lend her playful beam, 
And Hope its ineffectual gleam, 

The light is false—the hope is vain— 
They ne’er shalk spring to- life again, 





A Fairy Scene, with sportive hand, 
At noon upon the shore I traced 5) 
The billows, rushing to the land, 
At evening every print effaced. 


Soft falling through the silent night, 
On earth a snowy mantle lay ; 
But, shrinking at the dawn of light, 

Dissolved into a dew away. 


Thus smiling Fancy spread of late 
Her treasures to my youthful minds 

Thus, melting at the touch of fate, 
They fled, nor left a trace behind, 


STANZAS, 
WRITTEN ON THE SEA SHORE AT =. 
KENT. | 
Tue orb of light descending gave 
Its splendour to the western wave, 
And proudly every billow rolled, 
As glorying in its garb of gold. 
Soft Twilight stole its glowing huey. 
And spread her veil of misty blue, 
Whilst many a sportive green-haired 
Dim glancing o’er the surface play’d. 


Night, frowning, closes round, and all 
Envelopes in her darkest pall, 

Nor leaves amid the gloomy scene 

A trace to shew where light had beet. 


To-morrew’s sun shall gild again 
‘Fhe bosom of the bounding main ; 
At eve the nymphs again shall lave 
Their tresses in the purple wave. 


But oh ! the night that Sorrow spread 

Around this lone despairing head, =— 
That wraps the heart—that shroudsthe brain 
Shall know no dawn of joy again ! 


*.* These, and other pieces, are about, 
to be laid before the public, im a volume, 
called “ Juvenitg Poems.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES, 


—_— 


PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETIES. from their inquiries, that there are some 


peporT of the COMMITTEE for investi- 

gating the CAUSES of the INCREASE of 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY in the ME- 

TROPOLIS. 

Treasurer—THO. FURLEY FORSTER. 
Secretaries —PETER BEDFORD, WILLIAM 

CRAWFORD. 

T is now about twelve months since 
the exertions ef a few individuals 
were directed to the investigation of the 
cases of several boys, who had been con- 
yvicted of capital offences. In prosecu- 
ting these inquiries, it was found that 
Juvenile Delinquency existed in the me- 
tropolis to a very alarming extent; that 
a system was in action, by which these 
unfortanate lads were organized into 
gangs; that they resorted regularly to 
houses, where they planned their enter- 
prises, and afterwards divided the pro- 
duce of their plunder. ‘These facts hav- 
ing been made known, a public meeting 
was convened, at which, after a due con- 
sideration of the subject, a Society was 
formed, the object of which was to ob- 
tain every possible information respect- 
jug the nature and causes of the evil in 
question, in order to ascertain the most 
efficient means of removing or diminish- 
ing it. It was considered, that such an 
association should not confine itself to 
enquiry alone, but, that where relief 
evuld, with propriety, be extended to 
youths disposed to return into the paths 
of virtue, every assistance should, in 
such cases, be afforded. 

Questions calculated to ebtain the 
necessary information were framed. 
The metropolis was divided into dis- 
tricts, and sub-committees appointed 
respectively. 

In conformity with these arrangements, 
the Society was rapidly put in motion. 
A list of 190 boys, the friends and asso- 
Clates of youths confined in Newgate, 
Was soon obtained; these names were 
divided among the visitors; reports were 
speedily produced and recorded in a 
ledger provided for that purpose. Fur- 
ther lists of associates have, from time to 
time, heen received from that prison 
only, containing upwards of seven hun- 
dred names. 

‘The information which has been ob- 
tained may be generalized in the follow- 
ing order:— 

Ist. That, although the judgment 
which the Committee are able to form, re- 
dative to the extent of juvenile delinquency 
W very indefinite, there is reason to believe, 





thousands of boys under seventeen years 
of age in the metropolis, who are daily 
engaged in the commission of crime. | 

2ndly. That these boys associate with 
professed thieves of mature age, and with 
girls who subsist by prastitution. 

3dly. That suck characters frequent 
houses of the most infamous description, 
where they divide their plunder, and give 
loose to every vicious propensity. , 

Athly. That the following appear to be 
the principal causes of these dreadfud 
practices :— 

The improper conduct of parents, 

The want of education. 

The want of suitable employment. 

The violation of the Sabbath, and habitg 
of gambling in the public streets. 

Sthly. That, in addition to these pri- 
mary causes, there are auxiliaries which 
powerfully contribute to increasé and per- 
petuate the evil. These may be traced to, 
and included under, the three following 
heads :— 

The severity of the criminal code. 

The defective state of the police. 

an existing system of prison disci- 
ine. 

The first circumstances, which are al- 
lowed to operate in the formation of cha- 
racter, flow from the exercise, or neg- 
lect, of parental authority and love. It 


is apprehended that, in the many cases 


which have come before this Society, 
the number of boys is very small, whose 
original tendencies to do wrong have not 
sprung from the improper conduct of 
their parents. Trifling faults punished 
with disproportionate severity—undue 
indulgence, in permitting their children 
to be absent from school—allowing them 
to attend fairs, and other places of indis- 
criminate resort:—these are often the 
result rather of weakness, than of design. 
But, if the errors of parents have done 
much, their vices have contributed still 
more, to encourage the criminal propen- 
sities of their children; and, as the de- 
wravity of the ignorant seldom consists 
in the indulgence of a single vicious 
habit, the temptations to which their 
families are exposed bccome multiplied, 
In a number of instances it has been 
found that children have been com- 
pletely deserted: thus destitute, they 
have resorted to depredations for a live- 
lihood. ‘The connexion between indi- 
gence and crime is necessarily frequent, 
particularly in those cases in which the 
mind is uninformed. Of late, the > 
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ply of labour in the metropolis has been 
far greater than the demand; and the 
Committee are of opinion, that the dis- 
tress, to which the poor have been ex- 
posed, from this circumstance, has, in a 
great measure, produced that laxity ol 
morals, which bas rendered a conside- 
rable number of parents regardless of 
the welfare of their children. ‘The want 
of employment—the prevalence of im- 
provident marriages—the degrading ten- 
dencies of the poor laws—and the in- 
creased facilities for the consumption of 
spirituous liquors, have doubtless contri- 
buted much to deteriorate the moral 
character, and, consequently, to weaken 

he natural aifections of the lower 
classes of socicty. ‘To an evil so general 
and extensive, it is impossible at once 
to apply aremedy. This can alone be 
found in measures, which are calculated 
to raise the condition, and promote the 
religious and moral improvement, of the 
poor at large; upon whom it should be 
impressed, that the best security which 
the parent can have for the happiness of 
his family, consists in the regard which 
he pays to his own moral conduct, and 
in the vigilance and care with which he 
trains up his offspring. 

Among the cases which have come 
under the notice of the Society, it ap- 
pears that a considerable number of the 
boys have reccived no instruction what- 
ever; and that, although several have 
represented that they had attended 
schools, yet few have been able to read 
or write with tolerable accuracy. Re- 
garding, therefore, the want of educa- 
‘tion, as a powerful cause of the alarming 
depravity which prevails, and is hourly 
extending its influence over the youth 
among the poor of the metropolis, this 
important question presents  itself— 
What are the most efficacious measures 
for rendering the instruction of the poor 
universal? ‘The Committee apprehend, 
that this desirable object can only be ef- 
fected by interesting every class of the 
community in this great work. With 
this view, it is absolutely necessary, that 
local societies be established, for the pur- 
pose of providing schools in those parts 
where there is at present a deficiency in 
this respect, and for supporting instity- 
tions of this nature, which may haye 
been already formed. In the manage- 
ment of such Associations, the poor 
themselves should be permitted to take 
a share. Each neighbourhood should 


be visited from house to house—evervy 
individual should be invited to give his 
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support. ‘The effect of thus Calling into 
action the energies of the poor would be 
speedily felt, not only in a pecunia 
but in a moral, point of view ; for, whi 
the Associations would derive all the 
benefits which arise from the weekly 
contributions of the many, parents, who 
thus subscribed, would feel a greater jn. 
terest than they at present manifest, jp 
keeping their children constantly at 
school. ‘That no legislative measure, 
which Parliament can enact, will super. 
sede the exertions of the public at large 
on this important subject, has been ac. 
knowledged by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the best means of 
extending the blessings of education in 
Ireland. It is stated in their Report, 
that this object will be most effectually 
promoted, by means of public associa- 
tions,. voluntarily formed for that pur- 
pose. Whilst, therefore, the friends of 
education should be encouraged to con- 
fide in the wisdom and liberality of Par- 
liament for legislative enactments, if ne- 
cessary, and for pecuniary aid, when ab- 
solutely required, it is right that the pub- 
lic should be impressed with this impor- 
tant truth,—that to their own exertions 
alone are they justified in looking for 
the success of those means, by which 
knowledge can be universally diffused. 

~ A very considerable number of the 
boys whose cases have occupied the at- 
tention of the Committee, have attr- 
buted the course of life, in which they 
have been engaged, to an association 
with bad companions. But, although 
these youths have been either unwilling 
or unable to retrace their steps in the 
progress of crime, it has appeared on fur- 
ther examination, that such associations 
were seldom the origin of the evil, but 
that they have been the effect of some 
cause acting primaril¥ upon the charac- 


ter. In many instances this cause has- 


been the want of employment. The 
moral culture of the boys has been neg- 
lected, and often the poverty of their pa- 
rents has induced them to endeavour to 
place their children at an occupation ra- 
ther than send them to school. Untila 
situation could be procured for a lad uR- 
der these circumstances, his hours have 
usually been at his own disposal. The 
vivacity of youth has impelled him to ac- 
tion: he has had no legitimate object for 
the attention of his mind. Thus exposed 
to temptation, the wonder would ration- 
ally be, if be did, rather than if he did 
not, abstain from the suggestions of folly 
and vice. In the public streets he has 
witne 
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sitnessed the gambling amusements of 
others of his own years. From being a 
spectator, he has naturally desired to 

articipate in their amusements. Into 
such associations there is every facility 
of introduction. If the boy can but 
stake his penny, he is readily admitted 
into the society of these gamblers. Heuce 
he becomes degraded with characters of 
the most dangerous description, who, 
having made considerable proficiency in 
evil practices, are well qualified and in- 
clined to contaminate all who join them. 
in this manner has many a deluded 
youth been ruined, who was first incited 
to gamble in the streets from the want of 
an industrious occupation; and who, 
when he joined the party, little consi- 
dered the fatal consequences of the step 
which he was about totake. Ina short 
time the loss of money has inclined him 
to yield to the solicitations and criminal 
suggestions of his associates. I'rom 
petty depredations, as his years have in- 
creased, he has advanced in the nature 
and extent of his enterprises, until his 
fame has obtained the notice of the ex- 
perienced thief, who gladly enlists the 
victim into hisservice. His career now, 
perhaps, is arrested, and he is commit- 
ted to prison, where his education in 
vice becomes finished: it is here that he 
mixes with the most abandoned: heré 
he forms the most extensively pernicious 
connexions: here he listens to the tale 
of the hardened villain, until he acquires 
a taste for the commission of crime. If 


‘discharged, which is often the case when 


quite destitute, he seeks an opportunity 
to renew his acquaintance with des- 
perate characters, who introduce him to 
houses of resort, and of female prostitu- 
tion,—the abominations of which it is 
impossible to describe, 

Thus depredatiorisare often occasioned 
by the want of an industrious occupa- 
tion, The Committee cannot, therefore, 
too warmly recommend the formation of 
public establishments in the most popu- 
lous districts of the metropolis, for the 
suitable employment of distressed youth. 
Such institutions, in promoting indus- 
trious habits, might convey moral in- 
struction ; and thus the means of educa- 
tion, as well as of subsistence, would be 
afforded to many hundreds who are either 
now completely friendiess; or who, 
through indigence, become a burthen to 
their parents, and a source of danger to 
the community. In suggesting, how- 
ever, the expediency of such establish- 
ments, the Committee would at the same 
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time submit the propriety of removing, 
as much as possible, the temptations to 
which idle hours expose the children of 
the poor. Some of the stimulants to do 
wrong, which now operate upon them so 
strongly, might be suppressed. The 
practice of gambling in the public streets 
ought not to be allowed. The laws 
should be put in foree, which have been 
enacted for the preservation of order on 
the Sabbath-day. 

It is far from being intended to abridge 
the liberty which youth enjoy. Let them 
partake of every amusement that can 
give health to the body, or elasticity to 
the mind. But it is a subject, which is 
well worthy of consideration, how far 
the legislature should not interfere, to 
check such amusements as are fraught 
with danger to the boys themselves, and 
which tend to disturb the peace of the 
community. With the view of preserv- 
ing public morals, acts of parliament 
have been wisely framed, prohibiting 
gambling in the streets on Sundays; and 
it appears to the Committee, that much 
benefit would result, if such laws were in 
operation at all times: were this, how- 
ever, to be the case, far more vigilant 
measures would be necessary to be 
adopted than those which are at present 
exercised, to prevent the violation of the. 
Sabbath. ‘The fulfilment of such a law 
could only be obtained by the exertions 
of the public. ‘The prevalence of gam- 
bling on Sundays fully proves the incom- 
petency of parochial officers to stop tke 
evil: but, were voluntary associations 
formed in each parish, consisting of repu- 
table inhabitants, who would step for- 
ward, from a sense of duty, to preserve 
the morals of the young, the practice of 
juvenile gambling, which is now so much 
to be deplored, would receive a very im- 
portant and salutary check. If it were 
clearly understood by youth, that such 
conduct on their part would expose them 
to punishment, this consideration alone 


‘would operate to intimidate those who 


had not far advanced in this pernicious 
custom; and even those, who should 
persist in the practice, would shun the 
public highway, from the fear of being 
arrested in their games by every passen- 


-ger, ‘Thus, if the system of gambling in 


the streets were not only subdued, its 
publicity would be suppressed. 

The severity of the criminal code, 
which inflicts the punishment of death on 
upwards of two hundred offences, acts 


-very unfavourably on the mind of the 


juvenile delinquent; far, while the hu- 
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manity of the present age forbids the ex- 
ecution of the greater part of these laws, 
the uncertainty of their operation en- 
courages the offender to calculate, even 
if convicted, on a mitigated punishment. 
But, if the laws have no tendency te 
prevent crime, it is truly shocking to 
witness the direct facilities which the 
vicious inclinations of the delinquent re- 
ceive from the system on which the po- 
lice of the metropolis is now conducted. 
The sam to which the officer is entitled, 
on the conviction of a prisoner, for the 
most aggravated of the capital offences, 
is forty pounds. ‘The practice of holding 
out rewards fer the apprehension of 
criminals, in proportion to the enormity 
of their guilt, stimulates the officer to 
overlook the minor depredations of the 
incipient thief; and often might the youth 
be carly arrested in his course, but for 
the principle on which it becomes the 
interest of the officer, that the young of- 
fender should continue in iniquity wutil 
he attains maturity in crime. The en- 
couragement whieh the officers of police 
give to those pestiferous haunts, termed 
* flash houses,” to which thieves are ac- 
customed to resort, is a very serious evil. 
In these nurseries of crime are to be 
found the most experienced and noto- 
rious thieves; boys and girls, from nine 
years of age; women of the most profli- 
gate description ; associating indiserimi- 
nately, aud mixing with the very men, 
who are employed for the preservation 
of public morals, 

_ The Committee, in prosecuting their 
inquiries, have frequently visited the 
prisons of the metropolis. This part of 
their duty has ofien proved to them pain- 
ful and heart-rending. ‘The mere sight 
of so many youths, under such cireum- 
stances, whose talents, if properly di- 
rected, would have qualified them to 
become valuable members of the com- 
munity, is in itself sufficient to inspire 
the most inconsiderate with thoughtful- 
ness; but, if the spectacle alone has ex- 
cited the regret of the Committee, their 
sorrow has been much enhanced by the 
conviction, that to the defective system 
of discipline, which exists in the prisous 
of London, the evil of Juvenile Delin- 
quency owes in a great measure its av- 
gravation. In these establishments, the 
youth committed for his first offence has 
been placed indiscriminately with har- 
dened criminals, Those, whose ruilt 
has been doubtfal, have had no means of 
avoiding the society of oilers, whose of- 
fences have been proved. It was said b 

the illustrious en that “half the 
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robberies committed in and abont Lop 
don were planned in the prisons,” He 
further adds, “that, if it were the ain 
and wish of magistrates to effect the de. 
struction, present and future, of young 
delinquents, they could not devise a more 
effectual method than to confine them s» 
long in our prisons, those seats and semi. 
naries, as they have been properly cal. 
led, of idleness and every vice.” Since 
the period in which that great character 
exposed the prevailing system of prison 
discipline in this country, it is lamentable 
to consider the little alteration that has 
taken place in the prisons of London, 
“In these abodes,” to adopt the lan 
guage of an eminent modern writer, 
‘“‘emulation is excited only to excel in 
crime, and all are soon raised to an 
equality therein, ‘The ferocious inspire 
others with their ferocity, the cunning 
with their cunning, and the debauched 
with their libertinism. Every thing that 
can corrupt the heart becomes the 
amusement of their idleness, and there 
source of their despair.” 

Dreadful, therefore, is the situation of 
the young offender: he becomes the vie- 
tim of circumstances over which he has 
no control. The laws of his country 
operate nut to restrain, but to punish, him 
The tendency of the police rs to accele 
rate his career in crime. If, when ap- 
prehended, he has not attained the full 
measure of guilt, the nature of his coi 
finement is almost sure to complete it} 
and discharged, as he frequently 1s, pel 
nyless, without friends, character, or em- 
employment, he is driven, for a subsis 
tence, to the renewal of depredations. 

Of the many boys, whose cases have 
heeninvestigated by the Committee, they 
have met with very few of whose amend- 
ment they should despair by the applica- 
tion of proper means. Small indeed is 
the number of those, in whom the sense 
of virtue is wholly extinct—who do not 
retain some portion of valuable feeling 
some latent seed, which, if judiciously 
cherished, would flourish and expand. 
The following brief Outline of a few Cases 8 

given, in order to convey a general Idea % 

the Characters that have come under the 

Notice of the Society. 

A. B. aged 13 years. His parents are 
living. He was but fora short time a 
school. His father was frequently mtoxr 
cated ; and, on these occasions, the son 8% 
nerally left home, and associated with ba 
characters, who introduced him to houses 
of ill fame, where they gambled until they 


had spent or lost all their money. | + 
boy has been five years in the conamission 
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1816] been imprisoned for three 
€ crime, and en imprisonec 

separate offences. sc ay of death has 

twice eee Ee it s. He was commit- 

C. D. aged 10 years. peer 
ted to prison in the month of April, 1815, 

having been sentenced to seven years Im- 
is t for picking pockets. His mo- 
aoa iy is liv he does not know 
ther only is living, but he does . 
where she resides. He has a very goo 
capacity, but cannot read. When first 
visited, he discovered much anxiety about 
his situation ; but every favourable impres- 
sion was effaced shortly after his confine- 

‘nt in prison. 2 
— F. ee 8 years. His mother only is 
living, and she is a very immoral character. 
This boy has been in the habit of stealing 
for upwards of two years. In Coyent-Gar- 
den Market there is a party of between 
thirty and forty boys, who sleep every night 
under the sheds and baskets. ‘These piti- 
able ohjects, when they arise in the morn- 
ing, have no other means of procuring sub- 
sistence, but by the commission of crime. 
This child was one of the number; and it 
appears, that he has been brought up to 
the several police offices upon eighteen 
separate charges. He has been twice con- 
fined in the House of Correction, and three 
times in Bridewell. He is very ignorant, 
but of a good capacity. 

G.H. aged 15 years. During the time 
that he should have been receiving instruc- 
tion at school, his parents suffered him to 
range the public streets. He there mixed 
promiscuously with boys of bad character. 
He entered into their schemes, and con- 
tinued in connexion with them until he 
had committed a capital offence, for whieh 
he was tried, and received the sentence of 
death. Thus situated, he attracted the 
attention of the Committee. Intercession 
was made for him. His life was spared, 
and he is now in a situation where he is re- 
ceiving the benefit of instruction, whilst he 
is training up in habits of industry. 

I... aged 12 years. Can neither read 
hor write. His father is a soldier, and his 
mother is deceased. ‘This lad, with a 
younger brother, was sent to a workhouse, 
where it appears that he experienced 
harsh treatment, which induced him to ef- 
fect his escape. When at liberty, he en- 
gaged himseif to a chimney-sweeper, with 
Whom he remained about a week. During 
this period, he states, that he suffered 
much trom hunger and oppression. Early 
one morning he decamped with his mas- 
ter’s watch ; he was, however, soon appre- 
hended and committed to prison, 

K. L, aged 13 years. Cannotread. . His 
parents are living. Associating and gam- 
bling with some boys in the streets, he was 
Jed in time to join them in committing de- 
predations, Hé was committed for steal- 
Wg some property placed at the outside of 
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a shop door. He was convicted, and sens 
tenced to be flogged and discharged. 

M. N. aged 16 years. Canuot read, but 
is of good capacity. His parents are both 
living, but in great distress. He has been 
in vicious habits for three years, and occa- 
sionally the leader of a gang of depredators, 
He has committed many thefts, but was 
never in confinement. Instruction and 
employment have been provided for this 
lad, by the Committee, since which he has 
been very steady, and has abandoned his 
former connexions. . 

O. P. aged 14 years. He ean only read 
his letters, but is of a good capacity. Not 
having been kept at school, and being una- 
ble to procure employment, he contracted 
acquaintance with a gang of boys in his 
neighbourhood, who allured him to steal. 

Q. R. aged 12 years. He has had ne. 
education: has a mother who encourages 
the vices of her son, and subsists by his de- 
predations, She turns him into the streeg 
every morning, and chastises him severely 
when he returns in the evening without 
some article of value. 

S.T. aged 17 years. Has a father and 
mother in very low circumstances: has re. 
ceived no education. About two years 
since he lost his situation as an errand boy. 
From that period he has been out of em- 
ployment. He first became initiated into 
vice by forming an acquaintance with bad 
characters in the streets, and gambling with 
them. They soon led him mto criminal 
practices, and he now subsists by depre- 
dations. 

V. U. aged 12 years. He has received 
no education, which has prevented him 
from obtaining employment. He is of a 
wild disposition: has been about twelve 
months in the commission of crime, during 
which period he has been in the constant 
habits of gambling and violating the Sab- 
bath. He has been in confinement a week. 

W. X. aged 12 years. Hasa father only 
living, his mother having been dead about 
a twelvemonth ; since whieh this lad has 
been engaged in bad practices, his father 
being very often from home. He became 
acquainted with a gang of depredators, 
and began with them to pick pockets, 
The father has been in the habit of chas- 
tising this boy with ernelty, which has had 
a tendency to harden him. He now come 
mits depredations for a subsistence. 


P.S, The Committee have great pleasure 
in stating, that, in Newgate, the boys are 
now confined apart from the other prisoners, 
and are receiving the benefit of daily in- 
struction; and the public will learn, with 
satisfaction, that, within a few davs, an are 
rangement has been made at the House of 

sorrection, Cold-Bath Fields, by which 
the youths in that prison have been sepa- 
rated from-the adults. 
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PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED, 


—a 


‘To Emerson Dowson, of Welbeck- 
street, London, Ironmonger ; and JOHN 
Isaac Hawkins, of Titchfield-street, 
London, Engineer; for an Improve- 
ment or Addition to Grates and 
Stoves; and an Instrument, Machine, 
or Apparatus for supplying Grates 
and Stoves with Fuel.— March 23, 
B16. 

PRVHE general intention of the pa- 

tentees’ improvement on grates 
and stoves, and their instrument, ma- 
chine, or apparatus for supplying grates 

and stoves with fucl, is to produce a 

more perfect combustion of the fuel 

than is effected in the grates and stoves 
of the usual construction; which is ac- 
complished by the inserting or deposi- 
ting of fresh coals, or unburnt fuel, into 
or under the bottom of a fire previously 
lighted and burning ; they prepare their 
grate or stove for the reception of fresh 
coals or unburnt fuel, by making the 
bottom bars or gratings, which support 
ihe burning fuel, quite flat and level; 
they also place under the said bars or 
gratings, a plate for the purpose of occa- 
sionally obstructing the passage of fine 
coals or cinders between the said bars 
or gratings; which plate they cause to 
slide away, or otherwise to be hung 
with hinges, and fall away whenever it 
may be thought neeessary for the ad- 
mission of fresh air, up between the bars 
to the bottom of the burying fuel ; and 
they sometimes place upon this plate 
ribs projecting upwards, so as to fill the 
interstices or spaces between the said 
bars or gratings, and present a plain 
surface to the bottom of the fire; this 
sliding or falling plate may always be 
removed afier fresh coals have been de- 
vosited under the fire, as soon as the 
beat shall have caused the coals to have 
a small degree of adhesion. In stove- 
grates, or kitchen-ranges, they some- 
times make the lowest front bar, or that 
front bar which is immediately above 
the horizontal grating that supports the 
fuel, to slide up, or to turn upon hinges, 
in order, at pleasure, to give more 
room than is usual between the erat- 
ings and the lowest front bar, for the 
reception of their instrument, machine, 
or apparatus; and thev insert or deposit 
fresh coals or unburnt fuel under the fire 
upon the flat grating and plate, by means 
ef this instrument, which may be called 


a feeding-shovel, and consists of a box 
or scuttle, with a hollow handle at one 
end, and a door or flap at the opposite 
end; this door making an angTe of about 
forty-five degrees with the bottom, and 
one hundred and thirty-five degrees with 
the top of the box; all the other angles 
being right ones, the box containing a 
piston, made to slide by means of a pis- 
ton-rod moving through the handle, 
For large furnace fires, such as are used 
in steam-engines, in distilleries, brew- 
eries, or other works where large grates 
or stoves are used, the feeding-shovel 
may very conveniently be made to hold 
a peck of coals; but for a small parlour 
fire, one holding a pound or two of coals 
will be sufficient. ‘To bring the feeding- 
shovel into action, draw hack the piston 
close to the handle end of the box; open 
the door and fill the box with coals; 
shut the door and pass the box with its 
contents into the stove upon the hori- 
zontal grating above described ; the 
door of the box, acting as a wedge, will 
then lift up the greater part of the fuel 
previously placed and burning in the 
stove; then, by pushing the piston-rod, 
the piston will press against the coals in 
the box, and cause the coals to force 
open the door, and lift up the remainder 
of the burning fuel; by continuing the 
pressure against the piston-rod, and 
withdrawing the box, the whole of its 
contents will be deposited upon the 
grating, and underneath the burning 
fuel. A fire thus supplied with fuel, 
scarcely ever requires any other stirring 
than what it receives from the action of 
the shovel at the time fresh coals are 
inserted. The form of their feeding- 
shovel may be varied at pleasure; as, 
for instance, the piston may slide out- 
side of the handle, or there may be an 
opening at the end of the box next to 
the handle, for the reception of a de- 
tached piston; or the door or the top 
piece may be omitted, in which case 
the coals might be pushed in under the 
fire, by means of a detached piston; 
but, though the patentees mention thes 
as possible variations, they do not re- 
commend them, because they give the 
preference to the piston-rod sliding 
through a hollow handle, and moving 
the piston in a box having a door, which, 


when shut down, shall enter as a wedge 
under the fire, 
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T) Rosert DICKINSON, of Great Queen- 


or certain Im- 


rt of Saddlery. 


street, London, esq. 
rovements wn the 


—Nor. 8. 
Having made a pannel or cloth of 


sirong, fit, aud suitable material, to be 

laced on the back .of a horse or other 
animal intended to be saddled, Mr. 
Dickinson fixes a girth or girths there- 
unto, having the outer ends thereof pro- 
vided with buckles, or other proper 
fastenings, to be attached to the saddle 
when in use; and he fastens by sewing, 
er otherwise, in or upon the said pannel, 
one or more flat pieces of iron, or other 
metal, proper for the purpose, having 
the lower face or faces thereof intended 
to be applied nearest the animal, even, 
er of such figure as may admit of being 
so placed without annoying the animal, 
and having the outer or upper faces 
thereof jagged, toothed, or studded with 
points or prominences, in such manner 
as that the said jagged or toothed parts, 
may lean or be inclined towards the 


tail or hinder part of the horse or other 


animal, in an angle of about forty-five 
degrees, or more or less, and he deno- 
minates the said pieces porcupines, or 
porcupine pieces; or otherwise he fas- 
tens upon the said pannel or cloth, one 
or more hooks, standing up and having 
the concavity ofeach towards the tail or 
hinder part of the horse; and in saddling 
the same, he places the saddle upon the 
poreupine pieces, or immediately behind 
the hook or hooks of the said pannel, 
which 1s first to be placed upon the 
horse; and Mr. D. girths the saddle 
firmly upon the same by means of the 
several parts of the girth, which may be 
passed on each side beneath the chest 
of the horse or other animal, from the 
said pannel or cloth to the opposite side 
of the saddle, and there fastened by 
buckle or otherwise; or otherwise he 
passes the said several portions or parts 
of the girth on each side from the said 
pannel through a ring or loop only, or 
else through rings or loops aflixed to 
the ends of a middle strap, girth, or 
piece beneath the chest of the horse; 
and returns cach of the said parts back 
asain; and fastens the same to the sad- 
le, as aloresaid, on the same side, with- 
Out passing th® said several parts or 
Portions across beneath the chest of the 
rie ve the former case. Mr, 
Vents the cada ra improvements; pre- 
fee Sewards ¢ from slipping or work- 

pe oe the shoulders; and, in 
— described, he obtains a 
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double purchase, and great firmness and 
security, in placing and retaining the 
saddle in its proper situation, And 
moreover, in instances where the shape 
of the horse may render the same de- 
sirable, he makes that part of his said 
pannel or cloth which is situated imme- 
diately before the hooks or porcupine, 
to project forward, so as to bear against 
the blades, taking care to cover the said 
ers so as to prevent injury from their 
iarduess. , 

Mr. D. also forms and makes the 
sdddie itself, having the hind part of the 
proper pannel thereof (or thereunto as 
commonly affixed,) and no fore part; 
and stuffs the pannel or cloth first de- 
scribed, so as completely to answer the 
effect of the fore-part of the said proper 
pannel, which could or might have been 
otherwise applied, and made use of; or, 
in other constructions, he stuffs the 
whole of a saddle-pannel, and applies 
the same instead of his cloth, before 
described and pointed out; and uses the 
saddle without any pannel thereunte 
affixed as usual. 

As one of Mr. D’s. improvements, he 
uses cork, reduced to small fragments 
like coarse sawdust, by grinding or other- 
wise, as an elastic stufling, instead of 
wool, flock hair, and the other materials 
commonly used, because the said cork 
is not liable to become clogged or im- 
paired in its elasticity by wet; and, in 
order to dispose the said material or 
ground cork in the most conveniertt 
manner, he fills certain long bags or 
flexible pipes therewith, and choaks or 
binds the same at intervals; and forms 
a: plate or flat fabric thereof by joining 
the said long bags or flexible pipes toe 
gether, side by side, and quilting through 
the whole. 

———— . 
Other Patents lately granted, of which we 
solicit the Specifications. 

Georce Boptey, of Exeter, iron 
founder ; for an improved metallic engine, 
to work either by steaw or water, which 
he denominates “ Bodley’s improved ime- 
tallic engine.”—April 27. 

Joun Contier, of Windsor Terrace, 
Middlesex, engineer; for a machine for 
shearing woollen cloths.— May 1. 

JoHn RAnGELEY, of Oakwell-hall, near 
Leeds, Yorkshire, gentleman ; for certain 
further improvements of his hydro-pneu- 
matic engine, beg a new or improved 
method of constructing and working eQ- 

ines or machines for liftmg or raising of 
weights, turning machinery of all descrip- 


tions, drawing carriages on railways, and 
’ Xx capable 
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eapable ef being applied to all purpeses 
where mechanical power is required.— 
May 4. 

Ricwarp Banks, of Hadley, in the 
parish of Wellington, Salop, engineer ; for 
certain improvements on wheeled car- 
riages.— May 4. 

WitniAM TureApGoip, of Farme 
street, Berkeley-square, Middlesex, sur- 


veyor and builder; for a machine or a 
ratus to prevent obstructions to the passage 
of smoke in and through chimnies,—May 4, 
RoBert CoPpLanD, of Liverpool, Ean. 
caster, merchant ; for a means of effect; 


a saving in the consumption of fuel, 
May 4. 


*,* Communications of Specifications are 


solicited, 
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MONG the numerous benefits 
which Eart STANHOPE has con- 
ferred on his country and the world, his 
last public service is far from being the 
Jeast. Every man who has had occa- 
sion to consult them must be sensible 
of the involved intricacy, increased bulk, 
and inextricable confusion of the Sta- 
dutes of the realm. Half of them are 
disregarded, because buried in such a 
heap of rubbish ; many of them serve as 
occasional traps to ensnare the unwary ; 
and others are rendered useless by the 
opposing provisions of other statates. 
et in the value of definite, positive, 
and unequivocal laws; and in the neces- 
sity of leaving as little as possible to the 
sophistry, venality, and caprice of law- 
yers, all men are unanimous. ‘The desi- 
deratum therefore has been to arrange, 
class, contrast, and index the whole un- 
alcr the authority of Parliament, so that 
eontradictions, absurdities, and super- 
Huities, by being rendered apparent, 
might be expunged; and so that the 
whole should become intelligible to the 
ple, to whom they are intended to serve 
asa rule of conduct. So many complaints 
of the intricacy and confusion of the sta- 
tutes exist in every writer on legal sub- 
jects, and they serve as the basis of so 
much ruinous litigation, that we need 
not dwell on that vexatious part of ihe 
subject ; but, as their increased bulk is 
less gencrally understood, and is capa- 
ble of arithmetical proof, we will briefly 
describe it, leaving it to the reader to 
draw his own inferences from so extra- 
ordinary and anomalous a circumstance 
in the history of jurisprudence, 
The FIRST volume of the Sta- 
tutes contaims a period 
from Magna Charta to the Yrs, Pages. 
death of Edward ITI. 62 700 
The seEcOND from Richard IT. 
to the death of Richard 
mn # © 044.0 6. 26 
The THIRD, FOURTH, FIFTH, 
and SIXTH, from Henry 
Vil. to the death of Anne 229 2,500 


700 


The SEVENTH, EIGHTH, and 
NINTH, the reigns of Geo. 


T.andil, . . . «© « 46 = 2,100 
The TENTH to the TWENTI- 


ETH, Geo. III. to 1800. 40 8,500 
The TWENTY-FIRST to the 

THIRTY-THIRD, from 1800 

te 18th 2c «:« «io 48. 20 
Hence it appears that in the first, vo- 
lume, of 62 years, the Statutes averaged 
11 pages per annum ; in the second yo- 
lume, of 86 years, 8 pages per annum; 
in the four next, of 229 years, 12 pages 
per annum; in the three next, of 46 
years, 46 pages per annum ; in the eleven 
next, of 40 years, 212 pages per annum ; 
and in the thirteen next, of 15 years, 800 
pages per annum!!! ‘That is to say, as 
many words are now added annually 
to the public statutes in one year as in 
the age of the Plantagenets were added 
in fourscore years; and in the reign of 
George the Third above three times as 
many words haye been added as in the 
whole previous period of our history! 
Can a stronger proof be necessary of the 
prompt interference of the legislature? 
and accordingly, during the last sessions, 
on the motion of Ear. STANHOPE, the 
two subsequent resolutions were adopt- 
ed by the House of Lords. 

“ First, That it is highly expedient that 
the Statute-Law of this country be ar- 
ranged under distinct and proper heads, 
with all convenient dispatch ; and that a 
person, learned in the law, be appointed, 
for the express purpose of superiutending 
such systematic arrangement. 

** Secondly, That a number of clerks, not 
exceeding twenty in the whole, be placed 
under the immediate direction of such per- 


son learned m the law, for the purpose of 


noting down, under each such distinct 
head, the reign, and year thereof, the ses 
sion, and chapter, if any, (or, if no chapter, 
the title or other description,) of each Act 
of Parliament, or of the section, or other 
part, of each such Act (as the case may 
be) as shal!, upon examination, be found to 
belong to each such head respectively.” 

—A joint resolution was afterwards 


adopted 
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adopted by the two houses of Parlia- 


or yed,—That,from the present state 


w of this realm, it is 
of te oar tre effectual measures 
bignly O ts to arrange the matters 
shonid be taken ¢ the United 

‘vod in the Statutes of the Unite 
oi f Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Radon ore the parte Par 
tails of England, Scotland, = Ireland, 
respectively, under distinct and proper 

3,” 

- following joint address of the 
two houses to the en was also 

d to and presented:— 

a May it nels your Royal Highness,— 
We, his Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and commons, in Parliament assembled, 
humbly beg leave to represent to your 
Royal Highness, that, from the present 
state of the Statute-Law of this realm, it 
is highly expedient that effectual measures 
should be taken to arrange the matters 
contained in the Statutes of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and in the Statutes passed in the separate 
Parliaments of Enyland, Scotland, and 
Ireland, respectively, under distinct and 
proper heads; and to request that your 
Royal Highness will be graciously pleased 
to order that such measures be adopted as 
shall appear to yonr Royal Highness the 
best calculated for the efficacious attain- 
ment of that important object.” 

When this great work is effected, and 
our Statute-Law reduced to one code, 
worthy of the enlightened character of 
the age, we recommend that, in honour 
of the mover, it may be called the STan- 
HoPIAN Cope ; and, to give effect to his 
labours, we advise, that the volume be 
sent to every parish-vestry in the empire, 
and be there accessible to every inha- 
bitan’, 

The winter courses of Lectures at 
the Medical School, St. Thomas’s and 
Guy’s Hospitals, will commence, as 
usual, the Ist of October: viz.—=At St: 
Thomas's: on anatomy and the opera- 
lions of surgery; by Mr. A. Cooper 
and Mr. H. Cute, Principles and 
practice of surgery, by Mr. A. Cooper. 
—At Guy's: on- the practice of medi- 
Cine, by Dr. Bakincron and Dr. CuRRY.- 
Chemistry, by Dt. Ba BINGTON, Dr, Mar- 
Dhilosnt Mr. ALLEN.— Experimental 
i ly, by Mr. ALLEN.—Theory of 

. cine, and materia medica, by Dr. 
ep Dr. CHOLMELEY.— Mid- 

mn 8 iseases of women and chil- 

» by Dr. Hatcutoy.—Physiology 
or laws of the anj yslology, 

t€ animal oeconomy, by Dr. 

‘IGHTON.— These several Lect 
AE 80 arransed ral Lectures 
) seu, that no two of tliem in- 
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terfere in the hours of attendance; and 
the whole is calculated to form-a com. 
plete course of medical and chirurgical 
instruction. 

The following courses of Lectures 
will be delivered at the Medical 'The- 
atre, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, durin 
the ensuing winter. On the theory an 
practice of medicine, by Dr. Hue.—On 
anatomy and physiology, by Mr. Aper- 
NETHY.—On the theory and practice 
of surgery, by Mr. ABERNETHY.—On 
chemistry aud materia medica, by Dr, 
Hue.—On midwifery, by Dr. Goocn. 
—The demonstrations of anatomy, by 
Mr. STANLEY. 'I'o commence on 'Tues- 
day, October 1, at twoo’clock, 

The courses of St. George’s Medical, 
Chemical, and Chirurgical Schools, will 
commence in thefirst week of October.— 
1. On the laws of the animal eeconomy 
and the practice of physic; by Groreg 
Pearson, M.D.F.R.S. sen. physician 
to St. George’s Hospital, &c. &e.— 
2. On therapeutics, with materia medica 
and medical jurisprudence} by GEoRGE 
Pearson, M.D. and W, T. Branpe, 
F.R.S. professor, Royal Institution. — 
3. Onchemistry; by‘W. THos. BRANDE, 
F.R.S. professor of chemistry, R. I.—4, 
On the theory and practice of surgery; by 
B.C. Bropie, F.R.S. assistant surgeon 
to St. George’s Hospital, &c.—And Sir 
E. Home will continue to give lectures 
on surgery gratuitously to the pupils of 
St. George’s Hospital. i, 

An extended and practical course of 
lectures and demonstrations on Che- 
mistry, will be delivered in the labo- 
ratory of the Royal Institution ; by WiL- 
LIAM THOMAs BRANDE, esq. These 
Lectures will be commenced early in 
October, at nine in the morning, and be 
continued every ‘Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. Two courses will be 
given during the season, which begins 


“in October and terminates in May. 


Our readers, doubtless, remember the 
judicious queries lately circulated by 
the Board of Agriculture, with a view to 
ascertain the true state of the country, 
and the officially compiled summaries 
of the answers for the information of 
Parliament, both which were inserted in 
our Number for June last. Since that 
time, the Direetors of the Board, for the 
more complete information, at least, of 
their own associates, have printed the 
substance of every answer in ah octave 
volume of 412 pages, under the title of 
“ Agricultural State of the King in 
February, Mareh, and ats, 1816, be- 
ing the substance of the Replies to'a Cir. 
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ular Letter, &c. printed for the use of 
the members of the Board, and NOT FOR 
site.” In the month.of July this cu- 
rious volume was completed at press ; 
but, after twenty or thirty copies had 
been issued, the further circulation was 
suddenly stopt, and, without the com- 
mand of Parliament, it is supposed, no 
others will be delivered. As we have, 
however, had one of the copies in our 
possession, we judge it proper to give 
a brief account of it, for the information 
of our readers, particularly as increased 
curiosity will, doubtless, be felt in re- 
gard to the contents of a book which has 
been so mysteriously suppressed. ‘The 
whole is divided into counties, and to 
each a tabular summary of the results is 
prefixed. Those correspondents, whose 
information occupies the most consider- 
able space, and whose communications 
are marked by the most active intelli- 
rence, and sometimes by considerable 
mental independence,are Dr. MACQueEEN, 
of Bedfordshire; the Rev. Josernu 
Scott, Sir Geonce Leens, Mr. JOHN 
Morriock, and Mr. J. Wine, of Cam- 
bridgeshi e ; Mr. GEoRGE WILBRAHAM, 
of Cheshire; Mr. Epwarp Baynes and 
Mr. J.T. Austin, of Cornwall; Mr. R. 
Tlawkins, and Mr. Taytor, of Newton 
Abbot, in Devonshire; Mr. Mites Bow- 
KER, of Dorsetshire; Mr. T. CoLiine- 
woop, of Durham; Mr. Joun Vaizey, 
of Essex; the Rev. J. WILLIs, and 
Mr. W. Mitrorp, Hants.; Mr. Eom, 
Jones, of Herefordshire ; Mr. Quintin, 
and the Rev. Dr. Marry, of Hunting- 
donshire; Mr. R. W, Forres, Mr. 
Cor.inGe, and Sir H, Oxennin, 
of Kent; Mr. W. Wuitesipe, of Lan- 
cashire; Mr. J. Buck ey, of Leicester- 
shire; Mr. D. Hers, Mr. T. Pirtry, 
and Mr. R. Barker, of Lincolnshire ; 
Air. J. H. Mocarince, of Monmouth- 
shire; Mr. S. Taytor, Mr. Wyeritey 
Rircw, Mr. Joun Wricut, Mr. Joun 
Mozrey, of Norfolk; Mr. Enwarp 
Mantin, and Sir R. Brooke, of Nor- 
thamptonshire; Mr. James Fenwick, 
Mr. Geoxnce Hopper, and Mr. M. 
Cururcy, of Northumberland; the Rev. 
A. Yure, Vir. W. Jd. Catverrt, of Not- 
tinghamshire; Mr. Thomas Corvury, 
of Oxford hive; Mr. Joun Wricurt, of 
Rutland ; Mr. R. Locke, Mr. T. Arra- 
wim, the Rev. G. Swaine, and Mr, 
Joun Hore, of Somersetshire; Mr. R. 
Tf. Wyarr, of Staffordshire; Mr. Jonn 
Tnomrson, the Rev, Toomas-Penton 

Mr. 1. Simpson, Mr. Thomas Arc HER, 
and Mr. Epwarp Gwi rt, of Suffolk ; 
Bir, TiiomMas PaGe, and Mr. Josern 


—_— 
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PENNINGTON, of Surrey ; Mr. Jony 
Wepee, of Warwickshire; Mr. Jony 
GALE and Mr. Tuomas Davis, of Witt. 
shire; Mr. J. CARPENTER, of Worces. 
tershire; and Sir W. StricKLANp, Mr, 
W. Payne, and Messrs. Ivesoy, of 
Yorkshire. In Wales, the chief corre. 
spondents are Mr. WALTER Davis, of 
Welshpool; Mr. S. Lioypb, of Bala; 
Mr. THomAs Gouan, of Swansea; and 
the Rev. D. WiLuiaMs, of Lampeter, 
In Scotland, the principal are Mr. R, 
Brown, of East Lothian; Mr. W. 
YounG, Durmotter ; Mr. W. Stewart, 
of Dumfrieshire; Mr. JoHN 'TENNANT, of 
Ayrshire; Mr. D. Mac eon, of Ross 
shire ; and Mr. Joun Patrick, of Carse 
of Gowrie. ‘the portraits drawn by 
these gentlemen of the general state of 
landlords, farmers, and landowners, are 
deplorable, except in the hep districts 
of Kent. ‘The remedies universally re- 
commended as essential to the salvation 
ofthe agricultural interest, are an abate- 
ment of taxes and tythes; and several 
correspondents consider it indispensably 
necessary to dispense with the sinking 
fund. We have selected a few facts, 
gleaned in a cursory perusal of the 
volume ; but we do not affect to give 
any general analysis of the interesting 
contents, 

At Page 48.—Mr. Charles Wedge says, 
the common brewers are poisoning the 
country. 

P. 55.—The Cornwall Society com- 
plain, that the fundholders are protected 
at the cost of the 'anded interest. 

P. 61.—Dr. Coke thinks the farmers. 
have over-plouzhed ; and says, many of 
them sell off. and run away. The land is 
going rapidly out of cultivation, and the 


farmer must have a premium from the pub- 
lic to enable him to manure. 


P. 115.—Mr. G. Maxwell says, the. 
country-banks have done all the mischief, 
hy enabling the farmers to specniate. 

P. 124.—Mr, R. W. Forbes conceives 
the root of the evil to lie in excessive tax- 
ation. He doubts whether the interests 
of posterity require the preservation of a 
sinking fund of twelve millions per annum, 
or the protection of the present generation 
a standing army of 150.000 men. He 
predicts, that the landed property of the 
kingdom, if those establishments continue, 
is on the eve of changing hands to an ex- 
tent beyond all former exampie. He con- 
silers Saving-Banks, and all such projects, 
not only as useless at this time, but, so 
far as they create a false reliance, mis- 
chievous, 

P.171.—Mr. J. H. Moggridge thinks 
no relief can be obtained but by general 
measures, In his opinion high rents and 


taxes 
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taxes have orgy the mischief, and they 

ced. 
= le Wyerley Birch says, he 
has let one farm without rent, and another 
for 1001, instead of 8001. He can find no- 
body to take farms offered rent free. At 
asale, under a distress for rent, seventeen 
horses were sold for 201. 

p, 907.—Mr. T. Carr states, that horses 
which, in 1813, fetched 401. on March 1, 
4316, sold for 111. Sheep 331. but 191. 5s. 
per score, and other things in proportion. 

p, 939.—Sir R. Brooke de Capell 
Brooke states, that the overseers let out 
the men to any person who. bids from 2d. 
to 8d per day, the parish making up the 
difference, to a single man 5s. to a man 
and his wife 5s. and 2s. for each child per 

ek, 
oe 949,—Mr. W. J. Calvert gives a simi- 
lar statement; he says that the overseer 
calls a meeting on Saturday evenings, 
where he puts up each labourer by name 
to auction, and they have been let geue- 
rally at from 1s, 6d. to 2s, per week, and 
their provisions, their families being sup- 
ported by the parish. He xives other de- 
tails of this shocking system. 

P. 34, Part II. -Mr. E. Moor says, the 
labourers are billetted by the overseers 
upon the farmers at 6s. per week, the pa- 
rish allowing for the wife 1s, with one child 
23, with two 3s. 6d. and so on. 

P. 42.—The Rev. J. Buck objects to all 

machinery, as reducing the quantity of ma- 
nia! labour. 
If this volume should not be allowed 
to be publicly sold, we should be happy 
to be enabled to give place to any au- 
thentic copies of the answers of particu- 
lar persons, with which they may be 
pleased to favour us. We regret that 
our limits and our opportunity have not 
at present enabled us to give copious 
extracts from a work printed under 
such high authority, but our remarks 
may probably create such a feeling as 
will lead to its early publication. 


Mr. Clarke will commence_his win-_ 


ter courses of Lectures on Midwifery 

and the Diseases of Women and Chii- 

dren, on Thursday, Oct. 3. The lectures 

ae read every morning from a quarter 

past ten to a quarter past eleven, for the 

vasienbe of students attending the 
spitals, 

Mr. Taunton’s Lectures on anatomy, 
Physiology, pathology, and = surgery, 
Will commence on Saturday, October 5, 
at eight in the evening, and be conti- 
nued every Tuesday, Thursday, and 


Saturday, till completed. 

racula Communications, addressed 
ludents of the medical profession, 
7 SSCULaPius, is in the press, 


? 


to s 
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We have more than once called 
the attention of the literary pub- 
lic to the principles, of a law passed 
about two years since, under the spe- 
cious pretence of encouraging learning. 
It was very properly assumed, that the 
libraries of the Universities ought to be 
liberally replenished with books; but it 
did not follow from this just principle, 
that they ought to be supplied at the 
exclusive expence of publishers and 
authors, already overwhelmed by the 
first cost of books in duties on paper 
and advertisements. The true way to 
encourage learning would be, to apply 
annually to the purchase of books for 
the Universities the sum uselessly spent 
on any single company of any regiment 
of cavalry. ‘This sum would purchase 
cleven copies of every book that is pub- 
lished, and thereby effect the double 
purpose of patronizing literature and 
supplying the University libraries. Such, 
truly, would be the means of encou- 
raging learning! Buta statute which 
calls exclusively on one branch of ine 
dustry to effect a public benefit, fails, in 
our opinion, to possess the genuine gua- 
lities of an Engtish law. It is contrary 
to Magna Charta and to right reason, 
without which no law in England can 
be obligatory, or be entertained in our 
courts of judicature. The publishers 
and authors of Great Britain are, in 
truth, by it, called upon to pay a mnict 
to the public service, without having 
either committed any crime, or reccived 
any equivalent. “Common law, or the 
law of right reason, gives them a pro- 
perty in their works, which this statute 
not only presumes to limit to twenty- 
eight years, or the life of the author; but 
it then directs, under the unwarrantable 
pretence of encouraging learning, that 
without remuneration they shall give 
eleven copies of every new book and 
improved edition to certain public li- 
braries! We question whether any 
constitutional Judge would not refer the 
provisions of this statute back to “the 
revision of the legislature. But, at any 
rate, it behoves the publishers and au- 
thors, without loss of time, to petition 
the legislature against its oppression and 
injustice. For our own parts, in regard 
to this Magazine, we have not yet 
complied with its alledged provisions: 
Ist. because the proviso at the end of 
the fifth section releases every long 
established periodical work from the 
obligation to enter; and the entry, by the 
carly part of the same section, Is the 
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statutable test of publication and 
claim. 2dly. because the second sec- 
tion limits the delivering to ‘‘ the whole 
of every book, and of every volume 
thereof ;” and a Magazine is neither the 
whole of its series, nor a volume ; but in 
both senses only a part; and books in 
volumes alone could be in the contem- 
plation of the legislature as furniture for 
libraries of Universities. And, 3rdly. be- 
eause no demand has been made of our 
publisher “ in writing,” according to the 
terms of the statute. In truth, we have 
at this moment lying before us a letter 
from the solicitor ofthe University of Glas- 
gow, calling on us to wave our objec- 
tions; and, in reply, we have proposed 
to submit a joint case to counsel; but 
this he thinks unnecessary, because the 
point, as he asserts, is so clear! We 
trust, however, that that erudite body 
will think otherwise, and will allow a 
ease to be submitted to two or three 
counsel, in which they will liberally do 
yastice to our objections, as a means of 
laying all further questions at rest, re- 
jative to the effect of the Act on con- 
tinnous miseellanies, which are neither 
the whole of a book, nor the volume of 
@ book. For our parts, we caruestly 
wish that ail the libraries in question 
were supplied, free of expense to them, 
with every book to which they consider 
themselves entitled under this Act; 
but we object to the present mode by 
which so desirable a purpose is intended 
to be effected. We think, that the statute 
was passed inadvertently—that it is 
contrary to natural right and right rea- 
son, and, therefore, cannoi become part 
of the law of England—that in oppres- 
sing literature, it cannot be said to en- 
courage learning—that it is the duty of 
all concerned to petition for its speedy 
repeal, of the booksellers and authors, 
for the purpose of exempting themselves 
from a grievous impost, and of the Uni- 
versities for the purpose of getting their 
libraries supplied in a just, legitimate, 
and honorable manner. 

Mr. Accum bas in the press, a Prac- 
tical Essay on Chemical Re-Agents, or 
‘Tests; illustrated by a serics of ex peri- 
ments. ‘The work will comprekend a 
summary view of the reneral nature of 
chemical tests, the effects which are pro- 
duced hy the action of these bodies, the 
uses to which they may be applied, and 
the art of applying them successfully, 
A portable chemical chest, containine 
all the chemical tests and apparatus ne- 
cessary for performing the experiments 
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described in the treatise, will be de 
livered, if required, with the work, | 

The History of Ceylon; by Mr, 
Rosert FeLLowes, from the earliest 
period to the year 1815, when the sove. 
reignty of the whole island was ceded 
to the British crown; is nearly ready for 
publication. It will be accompanied 
by characteristic details of the religion, 
laws, and manners of the people; and a 
collection of their moral maxims and 
ancient proverbs. 

ABRAHAM LOCKETT, esq. capt. in the 
East India Company’s service, is pre- 
paring for publication, his Travels from 

calcutta to Babylon, including strictures 
on the history of that ancient metropo- 
lis, with observations made amoiug its 
ruins, illustrated by engravings. Tir 
great interest created by Mr. Rich’s ae- 
count of Babylon will, doubtless, be ex- 
tended to this new and enlarged de- 
scription. 

Mr. Francis PLowpeN, who by va- 
rious persecutions has been forced for 
several years past to reside in the French 
metropolis, is employed on two impor- 
tant works; one a full and impartial 
History of Ireland, to the extent of six 
volumes, octavo; and the other, on the 
Use and Abuse of the Press in England; 
less technical than the recent works of 
Messrs. George and Holt, and better 
calculated to convey to foreigners a just 
idea of the Emglish press. No man Is 
better qualified, as his numerous works 
prove, than Mr. Plowden, for both un- 
dertakings. 

Messrs. Wricut and Son, surgeot- 
aurists of Bristol, have succeeded in re- 
storing the faculty of hearing to several 
persons born totally deaf and dumb, 
These persons having now acquired the 
possession of the sense of distinguishing 
sounds, are daily improving in the power 
of conversing. ‘These gentlemen intend 
to receive a.limited number of persons 
of respectability labouring under these 
infirmities, into an establishment in the 
neighbourhood of that healthy situation, 
Clifion. 

The Rev. Tuomas Rees will shortly 
publish his translation of the Racovian 
Catechism ; to which he means to prefix 
a sketch of the history of the Unitarian 
churches of Poland, for whose use it was 
composed. 

_A History of Nipal, a kingdom in the 
North of India, describing its origin, si- 
tuation, surface, climate, and: inhabic 
tants ; its relations, political and com- 
mercial, with the British dominions im 
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Asia, Tibet, Tartary, and the Chinese 


empire; and the rise and progress of the 
resent war, is in preparation. 

An anthentic Account is in the press 
of Ahaotah and Fantya, and the re- 
maining countries of the Gold Coast, 
containing notices of their climate and 

oduetions, and of the persons and com- 
arative civilization of the inhabitants ; 
including narratives of their more recent 
wars, aud the history of the African 
Slave Trade. : 

Mr. LANCASTER, whose energetic 
ebaracter first gave impulse to the prin- 
ciple, that it is incumbent on govern- 
ments to educate the whole people in 
the first rudiments of learning, has been 
eninently successful in carrying that 
great principle into effect in Ireland, 
owing to the public spirit of many dis- 
tinguisbed Irishmen. During part of 
the years 1814 and 1815, he travelled 
extensively in that kingdom, with a 
view to promote the diffusion of general 
knowledge. Many thousands of persons 
aitended his public Lectures, and ho- 
nored them with approbation. After a 
lecture, he often witnessed Protestant 
clergymen, Roman Catholic priests, 


Methodist and Presbyterian ministers,’ 


cordially uniting in thanks to the lee- 
turer, and rivalling each other in profes- 
sions of Kindness and offers of hospi- 
tality. From the cabin school to the 
ducal mansion—from the dwellings of 
the peasant to the vice-regal palace, his 
reports exhibit (he says) but “ one tide 
of glory” for the character aud hopes of 
Irelaud—“‘one unclouded blaze” of 
philanthropy and universal charity. At 
another meeting in Dublin, Mr. Lan- 
caster received a public invitation to 
settle in Ireland, which he accepted, 
amidst the cheers of hundreds. He as- 
serts, and we believe justly, that his 
plans have excited interest, or been the 
heans of establishing schools from Pe- 
tersburch to Kamschatka; from London 
t» Cincinnati, on the Ohio, (where there 
S oue of his schools for nine hundred 
ppiis); and from Inverness to Hayti. 
wo of his pupils have gone on school- 
ann up the St. Lawrence, and two 
shaded ; : yeaa «8 ; some have 
sabes a ren Se another is now 
of “ee to Bengal, by the Cape 
morable to ee - Ceylon. It is ho- 
meeting of 7 4 iberality, that at the 
of the bad i | to the extension 
cation, Keld easterian system of eda- 
» Heid at the Rotunda, Dublin, for 
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ling in Ireland, &c. the Duke of Lein. 
ster being in the chair; it was reselved— 
that, as the Lancasterian system of edu- 
cation is in itself wholly unconnected 
with doctrinal points of religion, it ap- 
pears well adapted to ensure unanimity 
in promoting general education; and 
that the personal services and exertions 
of Joseph Lancaster, who has carried 
into effect his efficient system of educa- 
tion, and extended its benefits to above 
a hundred and twenty thousand poor 
children, are essentially necessary to 
facilitate its progress in Ireland, from 
the confidence which the liberality of his 
public conduet, for a series of years, has 
tended tocommand.” These are senti- 
ments honorable to all parties, and in 
our opinion (which is founded on a per- 
sonal acquaintance of nearly twenty 
years) they have been well earned by 
the ingenuity, zeal, and perseverance 
of Mr. LANCASTER. 

The London Socicty for abolishing 
War have published their second Tract, 
consisting of apposite and forcible ex- 
tracts from Grotius on Peace and War, 
A more irresistible appeal to the under- 
standing of every reader could not well 
be conceived than these observations of 
two hundred years standing. ‘That they 
have not had their due effect on the 
practices of society, can have arisen only 
from their being locked up in a dead 
Janguage, and in voluminous and ex- 
pensive translations. What may not, 
be expected from the circulation of fifty 
thousand copies, in a cheap form, among 
an inquisitive and morally-disposed 
people ! 

Mr. Epwarp HEearp has invented a 
chemical re-agent, by which he renders 
salt-water capable of washing and ceok- 
ing. Various experiments have been 
tried with it in the navy, under the di- 
rection of the Board of Admiralty, with 
success. If adopted, it would promote 
cleanliness among our seamen, the prin- 
cipal requisite for the preservation of 
health; remove the leading causes of 
contagion on ship-board from dirty gar- 
ments, beds, and bedding; and afford 
means to passengers of washing weekly 
if necessary, and lessening the amount 
and expenses of equipment. 

In a few days will be published, Sem- 
mary Elements of Physiology, translated 
from the French of F. Macéenpte, M.D. 
by a Member of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society. 

The Annual Register for 1807, being 
the seventh volume ef a New Scries, is 
announced, 

Some. 
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Some remarkable cases have lately 
come to the knowledge of medical gen- 
tlemen, from which it appears, that mag- 
nesia, when taken in powder, as is com- 
monly done, has remained in the sys- 
tem combined with animal mucus, aod 
formed tumours and concretions of con- 
siderable size. ‘Two instances of this 
kind are stated by Mr. BRANDE in the 
last number of the Journal of Science 
and the Arts. In the one case a con- 
cretion of magnesia and mucus, weighing 
several pounds, was taken out of the in- 
testines after death. In the other case 
the magnesia was ultimately evacuated 
in the state of sand, which, on analysis, 
was found to be the subcarbonate of 
magnesia. Magnesia is proved, by the 
experiments of the most eminent che- 
mists, to be the best corrective of the 
uric acid, which is the principal cause of 
the gout and of calculary complaints: 
we are, therefore, happy to inform our 
readers, that a valuable improvement in 
the mode of preparing this medicine has 
been lately made by Messrs. BAKEWELL 
and Co. ‘Tavistock-street, Bedford- 
square. ‘The magnesia being held in a 
state of perfect solution in their magne- 
sian water, whereby the possible injury 
or inconvenience of taking it in the form 
of powder is entirely obviated. ‘The 
water is as brisk and pleasant as the 
best soda-water; and the magnesia is 
rendered mild, light, and easy, to the 
stomach, being held in solution by fixed 
air, or the carbonic acid. 

The Rev. C. CoLton is preparing a 
work, under the expressive title of 
“Many Things in Few Words, ad- 
dressed to fewer persons who think.” 

The new edition of Newman's Spanish 

and English Dictionary is in consider- 
able forwardness, but the extent and 
variety of the additions are such, as to 
eccupy much time and care. It will 
contain above 20,000 new articles, and 
several thousand modern words. The 
Editor, Mr. Bowen, has indicated the 
Spanish origin of several English words, 
which have either eluded the sagacity 
of etymologists, or been erroneously at- 
tributed to the French. Seivor Perez 
has also subjoined many terms familiar 
in Spanish America. 
_ ‘The Rev. Joun Bruce, of Newport, 
is printing Juvenile Anedotes, or Au- 
thentic and Interesting Facts of Chil- 
dren and Youth ; designed for the moral 
and religious instruction of the-rising 
generation. 

Mr. T. Lester, of F insbury-place, is 
Preparing for publication a work ip 
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monthly numbers, intituled, “Tlustrg. 
tions of London,” containing a series of 
engraved views and delineations of anti: 
quarian, architectural, and other syb. 
jects, in the metropolis, with historical 
and topographical descriptions, 

Mr. SHELDRAKE has in the press, g 
fourth edition of Useful Hints to those 
who are afilicted with Ruptures; op 
the nature, cure, and consequences of 
the disease; and on the empirical prac- 
tices of the present day; with an Appen- 
dix, containing an explanation of the 
principles on which are constructed 
trusses, which have been invented, and 
long used with success, by thé author, 
in private practice, and now first made 
public; likewise of several other useful 
bandages, which are now first offered te 
notice. 

Mons. DevisscHER has in the press 
a new French Grammar, entitled— 
Grammaire de Lhomond ; or, the Princi- 
ples of the French Language, gramma- 
tically explained in twelve lessons, ac- 
cording to the rules of the French Aca 
demy. 

It appears by the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the West London Lancas- 
terian Association for establishing schools 
to teach the primary arts of knowledge 
without ‘reference to the religious deno- 
minations of the parents, that, of 268 
children now on their books, 207 are of 
the Established Church, 3 are Jews, 6 
Scotch Presbyterians, 4 Catholics, 1 
Baptist, and 47 of various sects. ‘This 
is as it should be; and on any other plan 
popular education cannot be general, 
even in this country, much less in such 
countries as Russia or India. 

We have received a copy of the Re- 
port of the Education Commiitee, s@ 
honourable to the labours of Mr. 
BrouGHam; and shall introduce some 
copious extracts into early numbers. 

Mr. Sarrart, professor of Chess, has 
in the press a most interesting work o@ 
that science, one part of which was ort 
ginally written by a late Duke of Bruns 
wick Lunenburgh. 

The Speeches, with a Life, of the late 
R. B. Sheridan, esa. edited by a constl- 
tutional friend, well known in the lite 
rary cireles, will be published by Mr. 
MartTIn, of Oxford-street. 

Ina few days, a very limited impres- 
sion will appear of Lowman’s Rationale 
of the Hebrew Ritual, in octavo. ‘This 
much esteemed work has for some time 
past Deen so scarce, as usually to sell tot 
Seven dimes the price at which it was et 
giually published, The 
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be ae Castle have been sold by 


Powder 


istie at very low prices. 
st care of the Tribute Money, 
by Rubens, reputed to be worth several 
thousand pounds, fetched but 4801.—At 
the sale at Streatham Park, the collec- 
tion of portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
were disposed of at the following prices: 
—Lord Soudes, 80 guimeas ; Lord Lyt- 
tleton, 41; Mr. Murphy, 98; Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, 122; Dr. Goldsmith, 127; Sir R. 
Chambers, 80 ; Garrick, 175 ; Mr. Bar- 
retti, 82; Dr. Burney, 20; Burke; 240; 
Dr. Johnson, 360.— At Mr. Hope’s sale, 
iv Cavendish-square, being the finest pri- 
vate collection in Europe, the pictures 
fetched very inconsiderable prices. 

The Opera-House, London, has been 
sold by auction, and the following parti- 
culars of the property transpired during 
the sale:—It is held under two leases 
from the crown; the first of which ex- 
pires in September 1825, andis subject to 
a reut of 1260/.; the other runs to 1841, 
at the rent of 3001. making together an 
annual rent of 15601. The expense of 
building the Opera-House, with its ap- 
purtenances, and furnishing the same 
with decorations, scenes, wardrobe, mu- 
sic, and other necessary properties, has 
been stated at 140,000; and at present 
might cost 180,0001. to 200,000I. . ‘There 
are 197 boxes in the whole; of which 
68:are private property till July 1825; 
leaving 129 to be let annually towards 
the expense and support of the establish- 
ment; of which last number 104 are in 
the four principal tiers, and 25 in the 
tier adjoining the gallery. The boxes, 
according to the estimate in the particu- 
lar of sale issued from the office of the 
ae in Chancery, are of the following 
value :— 

60 in the three lower tiers, of the £ 
‘annual value of 310 guineas each 26,040 

24 in the fourth tier, at 2001. each 4,800 

*) in the gallery tier, 100), each 


Hence the annual subscriptions 
amount to 


oor receipts per annum, on the 
average,above . . . . » 11,000 


33,340 





44,340 
The expense of the sixty perform. 
ances is 29,0001, but, suppose an 


merease to 5501. per night . 35,000 





~_ there is an annual surplus 
11,340 


mane the rents arising from benefits 
in the theatre, and in the concert- 


» the rents of selling frui 
| ruit 
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freshments, and occasional profits upom 
masquerades, &c. 
In the month of October will appear 
a new edition of the Rev. Sir Apam 
Gorpon’s Sermons on the Homilies, in 
two volumes octavo, revised, corrected, : 
and enlarged, by the author, and dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, 3 
Sir Everarp Home communicated 
to the Royal Society some experiments 
to ascertain the mode of action of specifie 
medicines: they related principally’ to 
that singular and efficacious remedy, the 
ean medicinale d’ Husson. Avariety ofiacts 
and statements were adduced, to prove 
that these medicines produce their effects 
by entering tie blood, and acting directly 
upon the affected parts. Thus, mercury 
requires te be received into the circula- 
tion, before it can act upon the syphilitic 
Virus, or remove the primary symptoms, 
of the disease ; and the eau medicinale 
must enter the blood before it can re- 
move the gout. Mercury, and the eau 
d’Husson, are regarded as the only two 
known specifics; and it is assumed, 
though we think that farther researches 
are required to give firmness to the con- 
clusion of Mr. WANT, that the eau me- 
dicinale is a vinous infusion of the roots 
of Colchicum autumnale, or meadow safe 
fron. In the course of his communica- 
tion Sir Everard throws out some curi- 
ous hints upon the modus operandi of 
other medicines. Some acting upon the 
secretions of the stomach, and thus indi- 
rectly modifying the constitution of the 
blood; while others produce their effects 
in consequence of direct mixtures with 
that. fluid. This is sometimes the case 
where we should least expect it. An in- 
fusion of ipecacuanha thrown into a vein 
excites vomiting, and opium produces 
drowsiness; and colchicum sickens, aud, 
according to Mr. Want, cures the gout, 
Mr. BrRANbDE has published an extra- 


ordinary-account of a natural phenome- 


non in the plains of Grobogan, inJava, 50 
pals or miles N.E. Solo. A party, of which 
S.T. Goad, esq. was one, set off from Solo 
on the 8th of Sept. to examine it. On 
approaching the village of Kuhoo, they 
saw, between two trees in.a plain, an ap- 
pearance like the surf breaking over 
rocks, with a strong spray falling to 
leeward. The spot was completely sur- 
rounded by huts for the manufacture of 
salt. Alighting, they went to the Bludugs, 
as the Javanese call them; and found 
them to be on an elevated plain of mud, 
about two miles in circumference, in the 
centre of which immense bodies of ~ 
mu 
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mud were thrown up to the. height of 
from ten to fifteen feet, in the forms of 
large globes, which, bursting, emitted 
volumes of dense white smoke. These 
large globes or bubbles, of which there 
were two, continued throwing up and 
bursting seven or eight times in a 
minute by the watch, At times they 
throw up two or three tons of mud. They 
got to leeward of the smoke, and found 
it to smell like the washing of a gun bar- 
rel. As the globes burst, they threw the 
raud out frem the centre with a preity 
loud noise, occasioned by the falling of 
the mud upon that which surrounded it, 
and of which the plain is composed. It 
was difficult and dangerous to approach 
the large glob ’s or bubbles, as the ground 
was all aq ire, except where the 
surface of the mud had become hardened 
by the sun; upon this they approached 
cautiously to within fifty yards of the 
largest bubble or mud pudding, as it 
might very properly be called, for it was 
of the consistency of a custard pudding, 
andof very consklerable diameter. ‘They 
also got-close to a small globe or bubble 
(the plain was fall of them of different 
sizes) and observed it closely for some 
time. It appeared to heave and swell, 
aud, when the internal air had raised it to 
some height, it burst, and the mud fell 
down in concentric circles, in which 
shape it remained quiet until a sufficient 
quantity of air was again formed inter- 
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? 
nally to raise and burst another 
This continued at intervals from ; 
one-half to two minutes. From various 
other parts of the quagmire, round the 
large globes or bubbles, there were occa. 
sionally small quantities of mud shot 
like rockets to the height of 20 or 39 
feet, and accompanied by smoke, — This 
was in parts where the mud was of too 
stiff a consistency to rise in globes or 
bubbles. The mud at all the places they 
came near was cold on the-surface, but 
they were told it was warm beneath: The 
water which drains from the mud is col- 
lected by the Javanese, and, by being ex- 
posed in the hollows of split bamboos to 
the rays of the sun, deposits crystals of 
salts. | 
SWITZERLAND. 

MM. Geyser, canton of Berne, re- 
siding at La Chaux-de-Fonds, have ex- 
hibited to the Genevese Society for the 
Advancement of the Arts, a wheel which 
seems to turn of itself, and of which the 


most skilful artists cannot discover the | 


moving principle, which the artists keep 
a secret. The society admire the exe- 
cution of the machine, and acknowle 

that the effect is very striking. Probably 
it is ona principle already announced by 
the editor of this Magazine, which ap- 
plies, as a moving power, the elasticity 


of the atmospheric air to an exhausted | 


cavity, which is made to turn out of the 
centre of the mass by. uniform pressure, 
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ACTS PASSED in the 56th YEAR of the REIGN of @RORGE THE THIRD, or in the 


FOURTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT 


the UNITED KINGDOM. 


— 


AP. XI. For raising the Sum of 
Two Millions Four Hundred and 
Seventy Thousand Pounds Irish Cur- 
rency, by Treasury Bills, for the Service 
of Ireland, for the Year One Thousand 
hight Hundred and Sixteen —May 21. 
ap. ALIL For raising the Sum of 
One Million Seven Hundred Thousand 
Pounds British Currency, by Treasury 
Bills, for the Service of Ireland, for the 
Year One Thousand Fight Hundred and 
Sixteen.— May 21. 

Cap. XLITI. For making certain 
Allowances of the Duties payable on 
Malt and Beer.—May 31. , 

Cap. NLIV. To Repeal the Duties, 
Allowances, and Drawbacks of Excise, 
on Hard ov J made in Great Britain, 
and wnported from Ireland; and io 


grant other Duties, Allewances, and 
Drawbacks in lien thereof.—May 31. 
Cap. LXV. For defraytng the Charge 
of the Pay and Cloathing of the Local 
Militia in Great Britain, to the 
Sifth day of March, One Thousand Ei 
undred and Seventeen.—May 31. 
Cap. XLVI. For the better Regu 
lation of the Civil List.-—June 20. 
Certain sums heretofore paid to a part 
of the Royal Family out of the Civil List, 
to be hereafter payable out of Consoli- 


dated Fund.—Allowances to the Royal. 


Family to be paid at the Exchequer, with- 
out fee or reward:—Sums to be appro- 
priated to the payment of the respective 
classes of the Civil List, and tu be applied 


in the first instance in payment thereof in — 


preference to all other payments.—A 
cation of Exchequer fees to be 
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sum carried to the Civil List 
ao the remainder to the Conso- 
lidated Fund.—The Treasury may appoint 
an officer to audit the Civil List accounts; 
bat such officer not to sit in Parliament. 
Cap. XLVI. For raising the Sum 
One Million Two Hundre Thousand 


Trish Currency, Treasury 
Peat the Service ti Ireland, for the 
Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Sixteen.—June 20. , 

Cap. XLVIII. Fo continue, until 
Three Months after the conning. of any 
Restriction imposed on the Bank of 
England from issuing Cash in Payment, 
the several Acts for confirming and con- 
tinuing the Restrictions on.Payments in 
Cash by the Bank of Ireland.—June 20. 

Cap. XLIX. To explain and amend 


an Act, 
Parliament, for the more easy assessing, 
collecting, and levying of County Rates. 
—June 20. 

Extra-parochial and other places, though 
not deemed ‘rateable to the relief of the 
poor, subject to be rated to the county 
rate.—Justices in general, or quarter ses- 
sions, to appoint justices to fix and deter- 
mine boundaries between counties, ridings, 
divisions or parts of counties, and other 
places of distinct and separate jurisdiction, 
—In case of difference between justices, 
areferee to be appointed to meet them, 
and determine boundary. 

Cap. L. To regulate the Sale of 
Farming Stock taken in Execution.— 
June 20, 

No sheriff or other officer shall sell or 
carry off from any lands any straw, chaff, 
or turnips, in any case, vor any hay. or 
other produce contrary to the covenant.— 
Tenant to give notice of the existence of 


and a 


covenants; and sheriff to give notice to 
the owner or landlord.—Sheriff may dis- 
pose of produce, subject to an agreement 
to expend it on the land.—Sheriff to as- 
#gn agreement to landlord, and to enquire 
as to the name and residence of thie land- 


lord.—Landlords not to distrain for rent™ 


npr ee vi crops severed from the 
» OF other things sold subject to agree- 
ment.—Sheriff not to sell any + Rk gy 
ath with corn.—Assignee of bank- 
othe &e, not to take any crop in any 
a way than the bankrupt would have 
n entitled to do, 
are LI. To amend an Act passed in 
resent Session of Parliament, inti- 
Pre an Act to carry into uffect a Con- 
His ‘Maa ropes ye d “A ded between 
~ pes t nited States o 
Areca June 20, ” f 
and after the passing of this Act 
. the Ue in the countries belonging 
of Aetgey States of America, or any 
9 Or taken by any of-the ships or 
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vessels of war belonging/to: the said: go- 
vernwment, or any of the inhabitants of the 
said States, having commissions or letters 
of aes ‘and reprizal from the govern- 
ment of the said States, and condemned 
as lawful prize in any Coutt of Admiralty 
there, such ship or vessel being owned by 
a subject or subjects of the said States, 
any of them, and whereof the master ind 
three-fourths of the mariners are also sub- 
jects of the said States, shall be allowed 
to clear out from any Port of the United 
Kingdom for the following principal Sete 
tlements of the British dominions in the 
East Iudies ; videlicet, Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Prince of Wales's; Island, 
with any goods, wares, or merehandize, 
which may be legally exported from the 
United Kingdom to the said Settlements . 
in British-built vessels, subject to the like 
rules and regulations, restrictions, pénal- 
ties, and forfeitures, as are now by law 
imposed upon the exportation of such 
goods to the said Settlements in British- 
bnilt ships ; any law, custom, or asage to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
Cap. LIT. To amend and render.more 
effectual an Act passed in the last Session 
' Parliament, for enabling Spirituat 
ersons to exchange their Pursonage 
Houses or Glebe , and for other - 
Purposes therein mentioned.—Jtthe 20, 
It shall and may be lawful for the in- 
cumbent of any benefice, perpetual cur 
racy, or patochial chapelry, with the cou- 
sent of the patron of such benefice, pers 
petnal curacy, or parochial chapelry, arid 
of the bishop of the diocese whiérein the 
sanie is locally situate, or of the arclt- 
bishop or bishop to whom the peculiar 
wherein such benefice, perpetual curacy, 
or parochial chapelry is situate shall belon 
(such consent to be signified in manneé 
as in the 55 Geo. III. cap. 147, is mene 
tioned), to pay atid apply the monies td 
arise by sale of any timber ciit and sold 
from the glebe lands of such benefice, 
perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry; 
or from any other land, whether eopyhold; 
holden under any manor of such benefice, 
perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, 
or otherwise, the timber whereof belongs 
to such benefice, perpetual curdcy, or 
parochial chapelry, either for equality of 
exchange, or towards and in part of equa. 
lity of exchange, or for the price or pur- 
chase money, or towards and in part of 
the price or purchase money of any house, 
outbuildings, yards, gardens, and appur- 
tenances, ér any lands, or any of either of 
them; by the said Act authorized to be 
taken in exchange or to be pur 
and from and after such exchange or purs 
chase to be annexed to and to be and 
become the parsovage and glebe house: 
and glebe lands and premises of sach bene. 
fice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapel. 
ry, asin the said recited Act is mentioned, 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


— 


Elements of Music, in Verse ; adapted to the 
Pianoforte, and calculated for juvenile 
study. To which are added, a series of 
p ogressive Lessons, and a favorite Duett ; 


by John Kelly. 58. 
4 work before us, without pre- 


tending to the merit of conveying 
any original information, founds itself 
on the idea, or principle, that what is 
presented to the juvenile mind in the 
garb of metre and rhime, is more im- 
pressive, and has a stronger hold upon 
the memory than any prosaic precepts. 
The object of the author is laudable ; 
and considering the cramped nature of 
the task, imposed upon himself, we must 
say, that he has executed it with a to- 
Jerable degree of success. As a spe- 
eimen of his dexterity in metrical mo- 
dulation, and consonant terminations, 


we copy the first eight of his didactic 
couplets :— 


** In music, the stave means five lines and 
four spaces, 

On which the notes stand in their regular 
places ; 

Each note from the alphabet borrows its 
name, 


Which the first seven letters in order pro- 
claim. 


The cliffs are commanders, which point 
out the station 


Of the notes, side by side, as they stand in 
rotation ; 

Thus, the G cliff refers to the high notes, 
or treble, 


The tenor, or C cliff, keeps guard in the 
middle, 

While the rear is brought up by the F 
cliff, or bass ; 

And when staves are united, ’tis done by 
a brace.” 


Such substitutes for rhimes as treb/e and 
middle, placed and raised, reiteration 
and succession, betwixt and sixth, named 
and obtained, increase and keys, and used 
and introduced, are too venial in a work, 
the object of which is similar to that of 
the present, to be rigidly noticed. The 
precepts are progressively and perspicu- 
ously delivered ; and the pupil is carried 
forward with that inviting facility that 
at once wins and re-pays attention. 
The scales, preludes, and exercises, with 
which the book concludes, well illus- 
trate the literal instructions; but the 
universal possession of Dr. Busby’s Mu- 
sical Dictionary, precludes the necessit 

of bald and scanty definitions of a few 
hacknied technicals; and we always feel 


offended by the a ance of t 
vy gy at Coan ppearance of such pre 


1 


A Bacchanalian Cantata, for a bass voice, 
composed and dedicated to his friend 


Thomas Palmer, esq. ; by William Kit. 
chiner, M.D. 


We find in the melody of this Cantata 

a simplicity and boldness which at once 

point out the ingenuity and the judg. 

ment of the composer. The opening 
passage is of a generous, energetic cast; 
and its immediate repetition in the re- 
lative minor, is judicious and effective, 

On the originality of the divisions we 

will not insist; they are, however, free 

and spirited, and prepare us well for the 
close to which they lead. The 

of the expression at the line “ But since 

riches cannot save,” is peculiarly appro- 

priate; and the return to the former 

animation, at “Give me freely while 1 

live,” forms as well-judged a transition, 

The remainder of the song is in the same 

good style, aud the aggregate effect is 

gay and exhilirating. 

“ The Savoyard Boy ;” sung by Master Wil- 
liams at Sadler's Wells Theatre, in the 
favorite Burletta of “The Boarding- 
School Miss,” written by C. Dibdin, esq.; 
composed by Miss M. Dibdin. 18. 6d. 
We are glad to see the talents of the 

Dibdins preserved in a new gencration. 
Miss D. the daughter, we presume, of 
Mr. C. Dibdin, has evinced in the pre 
set composition a liveliness of fancy, 
and a maturity of judgment, honorable 
to her genius, and demonstrative of her 
industry. More than an ordinary degree 
of originality, and a respe¢table portion 
of scientific information, are shining 
feathers in the cap of a female composer; 
and we congratulate this fair musicl- 
aness on the success with which she has 
acquitted herself in a task, that many, 
who call themselves masters, would not 
have performed so well. 


Lessons in all the Mujor and Minor Keys, 
forming the second part ef Practical In- 
structions for the Piano-forte ; by T. 
Howell, of Bristol. 10s. 6d. 


The directorial preface to this inge- , 


nious and usefal course of practical les- 
sons containus-many proper and neces 
sary remarks, and ought to-be attentively 
perused by the pupil before entering 
upon the manual exercises. Those re- 
marks, nevertheless, are but of a general 
nature, and by no means preclude the 
necessity of consulting the directions 
applied to cach scale, as exhibited at 
the head of the exercise io which it be- 
longs. Of this method of p 
the fingering of every piece 






approve: 


we mucn 





1816.) 
approve. Of the exercises themselves, 
wehave only tosay, that they are pleasing, 
tasteful, and so progressive, that the 

ractitioner is led forward with such an 
insensible increase in the execution, 
that he may rather be said to have 
evaded, than to have encountered, the 
difficulties of initiation. 

Studii, for the Piano-forte ; consisting of 
twenty-four Exercises in the major and 
minor keys. Composed, fingered, and 
dedicated to Muzio Clementi, esq.; by 
F. Kalkbrenner. 108. 6d. 

These Studii, or digital exercises, are 
closely worked, replete with elaborate 
fingering, and volatile in execution, 
As appeals to the ear, we cannot say they 
are liighly pleasing, however ingeniously 
constructed ; but, as lessons, or tasks for 
the hand, are willing to award them our 
praise. They comprize a vast variety 
of manual shifts and positions, and are 
calculated to prepare both the eye and 
mind of the practitioner, for the most 
sudden and extravagant transitions, 
whether in regard of local distance, or 
tonic modulation. 


“Fare Thee Well ;” written by Lord Byron, 
composed by John Whitaker. 18. 6d. 

Of Mr. Whitaker’s general merit, as 
a masical composer, we have spoken 
too often and too decidedly to be sus- 
pected of fastidiousness, in whatever we 
shall say of any particular production 
of his genius; and, therefore, we. with 
the less scrupulosity denounce the com- 
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position before us. The time, or mea. | 
sure, is ill chosen ; the series of distances 
exhibit little novelty, and the expression 
wanders from the sentiment—we mean, 
what little sentiment the words possess; 


- for assuredly, this poem, as it is called, 


and some doggeral about a female 
“born in a garret, and in a kitchen 
bred,” are among the very worst of Lord 
Byron’s rhymes. 
“ The Harbour of Peace.” The words 
T. L. Peacock, esq. The music con 
and dedicated to Doctor Crotch, by his 
pupil, W. A. Nield. is. 6d. 


To say that Mr. Nield has done to- 
lerable justice to the words of this song, 
isgiving his music much commendation; 
for they are written with taste and spi- 
rit, and claimed the super-added efforts 
of a qualified composer. 

The style of the poetry is a little 
Ossianic ; ‘The restless flash of the night- 
billows raving to the tempest’s commo- 
tion,” contrasted by the succeeding 
“softness of a smiling, franquillized 
morning,” form the ruling subject of the 
stanzas, and the varied scencry is suc- 
cessiully imitated by the appended me- 
lody and its accompaniments. The 
selection of F. minor, for the gloomy 
and terrific portion of the description, 
is judicjous; and the transition to the 
major of the original key, at the con- 
cluding allusion to “'The Harbour of 
Peace,” is both appropriate and happily 
efficient. , 








NEW PUBLICATIONS IN AUGUST. 


—__ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
SUPPLEMENT to a Catalogue of 
Books, in the Greek, Latin, and Ger- 

man Languages; chiefly published and 
collected daring an attendance at the last 


Leipzig Fair, by J. H. Bohne, York-street,_ 


BLOGRAPHY. 

Anecdotes, Medical, Chemical, and Chi- 
rursical: collected, arranged, and trans- 
mnted; by an Adept. 2 vols, 12mo0. 10s. 
id hecdotes, Religions, Moral, aud Enter- 
; ing: alphabetically arranged, and _in- 
“spersed with a Variety of useful Ob- 
y yations by the late Rev. Chas. Buck. 

OL TL, 19mo0, 5s, 


A Memoir of Major. i il- 
etek bv. toe eds 
mors of the early Life of William 
Per, esq. written by himself, and ne- 


— published ; with an Appendix, 


a we some. interesting Letters, and 
authentic Documents, illustrative of 
Coir, Syvo, 4s, 


he M 





Memoirs of Mr. P. Whitty, son of Sa- 
muel W. esq. of Sherborne ; by John Bul- 
lar, esq. S8vo. 

Panegyric of the late S. Whitbread, 
esq.; by the Rev. J. Whitehouse. 8vo, 
2s.6d, 

BOTANY. 

Compendium Flore Britannica ; second 
edition, corrected, and continned to the 
end of the third volame of the Flora Bri- 
tannica, with all new discovered Plants 
from the English Botany, and references to 
that work throughout; auctore Jacobo 
Edvardo Smith, Equ. Aur. M.D. Socie- 
tatis Linnwzanz Preside, &c. &c. 12m0. 
7s. 6d. 

The Florist’s Manual, or Hiuts for the 
Constraction of a gay Flower Garden, &c.; 
by the Authoress of Botanical Dialogues. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. } 

The Botanist’s Companion, or an Introe 
duction to the Knowledge of Practical Bo- 
tany, and the Uses of Plants, either — 
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ing wild in Great Britain, or cultivated for 
the Purposes of Agricuitore, Medicine, 
Rural Economy, or the Arts; on anew 


Plan; by 2 vols. 


i2mo. 12s, 


William Salisbury. 


CLASSICS. 

Herodoti Historiarnm Libri ix. Greece 
et Latine. Greca ad fidem Codd. MSS. 
denhuo recensvit et varietate lectionis, 
emendata interpretatione Latina, notisque 
doctorum virorum ac suis illustravit edi- 
tor Jo. Schweighewuser. 12 vols. 8vo. 
51, 5s.—on vellum paper, 91. 9s. 

DRAMA, 

My Landlady’s Gown, a Farce, in two 
Acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal 
Haymarket; by W. C. Oulton. 

Av Impartial View of the Stage, from 
the days of Garrick and Rich to the pre- 
sent Period ; by Dramaticus. 8vo. 2s. 

The Theatrical Inquisitor, and Monthly 
Mirror. Vol. VIII. 15s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Young Britons’ Catechism of their 
Social Rights and Duties: for the Use of 
Schools ; by the Rev. 8. Barrow, author of 
the Questions on the New Testament, of 
the Young Christian’s Library, of the Ser- 
mons fur Schools, &c. 6d. . 

A Catechism of the Christian Religion, 
in fifty-two Sections, designed as a Sunday 
Evening Exercise for Families, Seminaries, 
and the Bible Class of Sunday Schools ; by 
the Rev. J. Sutcliffe. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

The History of England, in easy Dia- 
Jogues ; written by a Lady for the Use of 
ber ewn Children. 1s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Catalogue Raisonne of the Pictures 
now exhibiting in Pali Mall. 2s. 6d. 

Biitannia Depieta: being a Series of 
Views of the most interesting and Pictu- 
resque Objects in the several Counties of 
Great Britain; engraved from Drawings 
by J. Farington, esq. R.A. Part VII, 
contaming 28 Views in Cumberland. 3). 15s. 
—proof impressions. Gl. 6s. 

The Architectural Antiquities and 
Landscape Scenery of Hindoostan; by 
Thomas and William Daniell: reduced 
from their folio edition of the same Work 
and carefully copied under their Direction. 
Containing 150 Prints. 3 vols. imp. 4to. 
18). 18s, 

, GEOGRAPHY. 

Notes on the West Indies: including 
Observations relative to the Creoles and 
Slaves of the Western Colonies, and the 
Indians of South America ; interspersed 
with Remarks upon the Seasoning or Yel- 
low Fever of hot Climates: the second 
edition, with additional Letters from Mar- 
tinique, Jamaica, and St. Domingo; and a 
wey for the Emancipation of the Slaves. 

y Geo. Pinckard, M.D. &c. &e. 3 vols, 
8vo. il. és. . 


A View of the present Condition of the 


States of Barbary, or an Account of the 
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Climate, Soil, Produce, Populati 
nufactures,and Naval and Militiey Se Me 
of Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Tripoli, and Ty 
nis ; by W. Janson. - 12mo. 5s, 
HORTICULTURE. 

Directions for preparing Manure from 
Peat, ee Instructions for Foresters,’ gyo, 
2s. 6d. | 

A Treatise on the Physiology and Pa. 
thology of Trees: with observations on 
the Barrenness and Canker of Fruit Trees. 
the means of Prevention and Care; by P, 
Lyon. “8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Horticultural So. 
ciety of London: with coloured Pilates, 
Vol. Il. Parts 1, 2, and 3. 4to. 15s, each, 

LAW. 

A Foll and Complete Abstract of all the 
Public Acts of Parliament, passed in the 
last Session of Parliament, 56 George Tl, 
with Notes and Comments, and also a Co 
pious Index ; by Thomas. Walter Williams, 
of the Inner Temple, esq. editor of the 
Quarto Digest of the Statutes, &c. 3s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on Diseased Spine, and on 
Distorted Spine, with Cases to illustrate 
the Success of a new Method of Cure ; by 
T. Sheldrake. ) | 

Practical Observations on the Diseases 
of the Urinary Organs, particularly those 
of the Bladder, Prostate Glands,» and 
Urethra: illustrated by Cases and En 
gravings ; by John Howship. With four 
coloured Plates. 8vo. 15s. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, pub- 


lished by the Medical and Chirurgical So- 


ciety of London. With fonr Plates, Vol. 
VII. Part I. 10s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology: being the two Jn- 
troductory Lectures delivered at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, on the 2ist and 25th 
of March, 1816 ; by Wm. Lawrence, F.R.S. 
8v0. 6s. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of 
Gout : comprehending a General View of 
a Morbid State of the Digestive Organs, 
and of Regimen; with some Observations 
on Rheamatism; by Chas. Scudamore, 
M.D. member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London, &e. 8vo. 12s. 

The Principles of Surgery, as. they re 
late to Surgical Diseases and Operations; 
by John Bell, surgeon. Parts I. to X 
4to. 12s. each. 

Delineations of the Cutaneous Diseases 
comprised in the Classification of the late 
Dr. Willan; being a republication of the, 
greater part of the Engravings of 
Author, in an improved State, together, 
with a New Series, which will comprehené 
the remainder of the System, as completéd 
in the “ Practical Synopsis of Cutaneons 
Diseases; by T. Bateman, M.D. F.LS. 
Fasciculus VII, with six eoloured Plates; 
4to. il, is, 


MISCELLANIES: 












MIRCRLLAGIES. iz 
ion to the Ball Room: con- 
athena choice Selection of admired 
Waltzes, Scotch, English, and Trish Coun- 
Dances, Reels, Hornpipes, Allemandes, 
Cotillions, and Minuets; with a Variety of 
opriate Figures adapted to each, an 
Explanatory Introdnetion, and a Critical 
Dissertation on the present State and Style 
of English Country Dancing, Musicians, 
and Musical Publications ; with the com- 
plete Etiquette of the Ball-Room ; by ‘Tho, 
Wilson, dancing-master. 10s, 6d. b= a 

The Auctioneer’s Pocket Companion, 
and Complete Ready Reckoner: compri- 
sing Tables for readily ascertaining the 
amount of Duty on any Sum of Money at 
od. and 1s. inthe Pound; by Tho. Lovell, 
Huntingdon.. 2s. 6d. 

The Colonial Journal, No. II. vo. 8s. 

NATURAL, HISTORY. 

A Treatise on Greyhounds, with Obser- 
vations on the Treatment of Disorders of 
them. S8vo. 5s. * 

NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

An Essay on the Principles of Construc- 
tion of Military Bridges, and the Passage 
of Rivers in Military Operations : contain- 


ing Plans and Descriptions of the Rope. 


Bridges across the Tagus and.the Adour ; 
by Col. Sir H. Douglas, bart. F.R.S. Lilus- 
trated by 13 Plates. yo. 14s. 

NOVELS. 

The Spinster’s Journal; by a Modern 
Antique. 3 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Tales of To-day; by Mrs. Isaacs: con- 
taining the Heiress of Riverdale, Juliet, 
the Two Sisters. 3 vols. 12mo, 1h. 4s, 

Sclf-Deception, a Novel, in a Series of 
Letters ; by Miss E. Parker, author of Are- 
tas, &c. 2 vols, 12mo. 12s. 

Edgar, a National Tale; by Miss Ap- 
pleton, author of Private Education, &c. 
Svols, 12mo, 11. 13. 

’ POETRY. 

Lines on the Conflagration of Moscow ; 
by the Rev. C. Colton, A.M. 4s. 

Luenbrations and Midnight Reveries of 
T. Kirke, esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Alhagranza, a Moorish Metrical Ro- 


mance ; by John Stewart, esq. Svo. YI. 2s. . Ministry considered : a Sermon preached: 


_ te Ruby Ring, or the Transforma- 
tions, a Poem; by Eliza Lucy Leonard. 
i$mo. 4s, 

_- POLITICS. 

The Emigrant’s Guide, or a Picture of 
merica, exhibiting a View of the United 
. les, divested of democratic colouring, 
C5 by an Old Scene-painter. 5s, 


hie of Danger, or Public Distress 
anther ¢ lic Remedy; by a Commoner, 


80, Ne the “ Extraordinary Red Book.” 


xe Parliamentary Debates, Volume 


I. being the first of the late Session 

 atlament royal 8vo. 11. 11s, 6d. 

ing the he Military Calendar ; contain- 
vices of the Generals, Colouels, 
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and Lieutenant-Colonels, from their Ea- 
trance into. the Army, &c.' 3 vols, 6v0. 
i. 13s. 6d. : , 

.- POLITICAL ECONOMY. ei 

Letters on tlre Corn-Trade: containing 
Considerations on the Combinations of 
Farmers, and the Monopdly of Corn; by 
Jos. Storrs Fry, 1s. 6d..- 00... th 

Conversations .on Political Economy, ‘in 
which the Elements of that Science are-fa- 
mniliarly explained; by the Author of ‘Cons 
versations on Chemistry. 12mo,-9s, ¥3 

THEOLOGY. * he: Te 

The Father alone the Christian’s God, a. 
Sermon ; by Jos. Iwans. ai: 

Sermons, by the Rev. Daniel de Super. 
ville, formerly pastor of the French Church: 
at Rotterdam ; translated from the French 
by John Alien. 1 vol, 8vo. with Portrait. 

Prayers and Discourses for. the’ Use. of 
Families, in two Parts; by Jos. Bowden, : 
Svo. 9s. 

A Refuatation of the False Assertions 
against Dissenters, advanced by the Rev. 
H. Woodcock ; by John Bullar, esq. one of: 
the Secretaries of the South Hants Auxi- 
liary Bible Society. 8vo. 2s, ” 

Observations on the Velvet Cushion Con.’ 
troversy, especially on the Fallacy of the 
Arguments used throughout the Legend of” 
the Cushion; -by an. Impartial Observer, 
Svo. 6s. 6d. ' . 

A Reply to the Rev. James Yates’ Vin. 
dication of Unitarianism ; by Ralph Ward. 
law. Svo. 10s. 6d. | 

The History of the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as connected with the Scripture 
Propliecies ; by the Rev. George Wiikins,- 
A.M. royal 8vo. 1. 

A Sermon, preached at Wakefield, May, 
30, 1816; by the Rev. C. Bird, M.A, 1s. 6d, , 

The Fourth Part of Dr. Marsh’s Theo«- 
logical Lectures relating to the Interpreta.. . 
tion of Prophecy. 25. 6d. . | 

Considerations on the Doctrine of Rege. 
neration : in the Sense in which that Term 
is nsed in the Church of. England, in her 
public Formularies ; by.the Rev..C. Dau. 
beny, archdeacon of Sarum. 2s. 6d, 

The Duties and Dangers of the Christian 


in Charlotte-chapel, Edinburgh; by the, 
Rev. R. Morehead,.A.M. 1s. , 
TOPOGRAPHY. : 
A Guide to Netley Abbey; a new edi’ 


tion. 12mo.—A Tour round Southampton, - 


8vo.—A Guide to the Isle of Wight. 12ma, . 
—All by John Bullar, esq. is 

The History. and Antiquities of the 
County Palatine of Durham, Vol. I.; by 
Robt. Surters, of Mainsforth, esq. F.S.A. < 
Folio, embellished with twenty Plates, 
él. 6s.—on large paper, 101. 10s. 

Tne History and Antiquities of the 
County of Hertford; by Robert Clutter-. 
buck, of Watford, esq. F.S.A. Folio,eme » 
bellizhed with twenty Plates, 81. 8s.—on . 


large paper, 1dl. 15s. 
— A Graphical 
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A Graphica} Ilastration of Canterbury 
Cathedral, in twenty highly-finished Plates, 
accompanied by a History and Description 
of that venerable Fabric; by Wm. Wool- 
noth. royal 4to. 31. 3s.—Impevial 4to. 
51. 5s. 

A History of Hartlepool; by Sir Cuth- 
bert Sharp, kt. F.S.A. 8vo. with numer- 
ons embellishments, 11. 1s. 

The History of Crowland Abbey: di- 
gested from the Materials collected by Mr. 
Gough, &c. ; by Benj. Holdich. - 8vo. with 
two Piates, Ys. 

Magna Britannia ; being a concise Topo- 
graphical Account of the several Counties 
of Great Britain ; by the Rev. Daniel Ly- 
sons, A.M. F.R.S. F.A. and L.S. and Sa- 
muel Lysons, esq. F.R.S. and F.A.S. Vol. 
VIL, containing Cumberland, with nume- 
rous Engravings of Views, Antiquities. 4to. 
3}. 3s.—on imp. paper, with proof impres- 
sions, 6l. 6s. 

Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis; the se- 
cond edition, with Corrections and pume- 
rous Additions, together with an entire Vo- 
lume of original matter, containing an Ac- 
count of the District supposed to be com- 
prehended by Venerable Bede, under the 
Terms Loidis and Elmete, containing the 
modern Parishes of Berwick, Sherburne, 
Methiey, Swillmgton, Castleford, Wake- 
field, Thornhi!!, Dewsbuiy, Mirfield, Bat- 
ley, Huddersfield, Almonbury, Bradford, 
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Halifax, &c.; by Fho. Dunham Whitaker, 
L.L.D. F.S.A. With above eighty fing 
Engravings from original - Pictures ang 
Drawings. In two large volames folio, 
14}. 14s. 

The History of the Isle of Man, with: 
comparative View of the past and present 
State of Society and Manners : contain 
also, Biographical Anecdotes of eminent 
Persons connected with that Island; by 
H. A. Bullock, ten years resident in the 
Island. With a View of Peel Castle, anda 
Map. 8vo. 15s. 

Observations of a Russian, during a Re. 
sidence in England of Ten Months ; of its 
Laws, Manners, Custoins, Virtues, Vi 
Policy, Legislation, &c. Translated from 
the original manuscript of Oloff Napea, 
ex-officer of cavalry. . 8vo. 8s. 

A Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence 
at Tripoly, in Barbary. From the original 
correspondence in the possession of the 
family of the late Richard Tully, esq. 
with a map and several coloured plates. 
4to. 21. 8s. 

VETERINARY ART. 

A practical Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Foot of the Horse, containing a correct 
Description of their Nature, &c.: also, 
Rules of Shoeing, by which the ordinary 
evils attending the process may be in some 
measure prevented ; by Richard Hay ward 
Budd, veterinary surgeon. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 














REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPRY, &c. 


cn: ne 


N MAJENDIE, in his recent Elements of Physiology, considers all those bodies, the 
A, composition of which is constant, as inorganic ; aud those, the elements of which 
are continuaily varying, as living, or organic. They differ from each other in their form, 
composition, and the laws which regulate them. Inorganic bodies are submitted en- 
tively to the laws of chemicai affinity and attraction; living bodies are governed partly 


by these laws and partly by an uuknown agent or power. ‘Two classes of living bo- 
dies, vegetables and animals, he has thus contrasted : 


Vegetables—are fixed to the earth, 
have carbon for the chief basis of their 
composition, are formed of four or five 
elements, are sarrounded by their food, 
which they take without preparation. 





Animals—are moveable on the sur- 
face of the earth, are often composed of 
eight or ten elements, with azote for 
their principal base, have no need to act 
on their food to render it proper to nou: 
rish them. 


From a number of facts, M. Methuon conceives “ that the natural process of crys 


tallrzation originally begins in a partial deconiposition of the surface of a crystullizable 
fossil ; that fiom certain spots of this surface, where it has first begun, the decomposition 
proceeds in straight and narrow lines to other similar spots, which in their turn send forth 
similar lines, sometimes parallel to the former, at other times crossing each other ; thus 
dividing, or, more commonly speaking, carving or engraving the surface of the fossil into 
several compartments, which become, by a continnance of the process of decomposi- 
tion, as many distinct pieces, constituting the body of the crystal in its rough state; a 

lastly, that during this process the substances ofa different nattire, contained in the mi- 
weral, separate, and arrange themselves, in one or more parts of the same compartment, 
the fossil mass continuing to be solid and hard, but fragile and easy to be broken ;” the 


author, having often broken, between his finger F the 
strongest percussions, en his fingers, some which bad before withstood 


M. Methuon maintains that he has proved : 
aummit, edges, and solid angles. t 
simple and compound crystals, 
the matter, serving to form the 


“ist, That crystals begin to form at their 
2diy, That nature produces, by a direct process, 

without first forming a nucleus in the latter, Sdly, That 
crystals, is in the state of a solid mass before, oe 
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ae in that same state during the whole process of crystallization. It may be called 
ear? matter. 4thly, That erystallizable matter is that which has filled, by infil. 
tration, the. chasms and clefts of mountains, and the cavities of rocks; which composes 
the veins, the stalactites, and the stalagmites ; and, in general, all that which constitutes 
cidental formations found in blocks, nodules, &c. within large masses.” 
we recommends for his crystallogenous process, ‘a bed one inch thick, composed of 
Jose earth, obtained from the decomposition of the stone in which the crystallizable 
matter is found, having an elevated brim of the same material round it, one-third of an 
inch in height. Some balls made of the same earth are disposed here and there on this 
bed, on which are placed various pieces of solid erystallizable matter, formerly known 
under the name of crystalline matrix. On these pieces other balls are properly disposed, 
serving to support some more specimens of crystallizable matter, so arranged as not to 
touch each other. The whole of it is then made, as solid as possible, by the addition of 
other large and small balls, introduced wherever any space exists; and lastly, the appa- 
ratus is surrounded by a wali of bricks laid singly on each other, without any mortar, 
and ina way to admita free circulation of air. : 

Every two or three days the whole apparatus is watered, so as to keep it in astate 
ef constant humidity, andno more. A degree of temperature is maintained equal to the 
internal temperature of the earth; and the apparatus is examined every fortnight or 
three weeks; when, if necessary, the pieces may be carefully washed and replaced, 
taking care to arrange them so that the balls, which before were under, may now be 
placed above. After a certain lapse of time, the crystallizable matter is found to pre- 
sent. distinct and beautiful crystal of the substances employed. 2 


| 


MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES 1n N.W. LONDON; 
From July 24 to August 24, 1816, 


i meen 

Y gp barge has much diminished in frequency, Scarlatina disappeared in my practice 
about the 5th of the present mouth, since which, disorders of a highly rp ame | 
nature have appeared. Several cases of anomalous disease of this kind have occurred, 
where the inflammatory diathesis was so strong as to require unusual depletion before 
it conld be subdued. One patient was attacked with symptoms of apparent inflam. 
mation of the bowels, from which the disease shifted to the region of the liver, thence 
to the chest, and finally settled in the head and face, which became intensely painful 
and sore to the touch. I considered this te be a violent rheumatic affection, not without 
danger, from the he I metastases which occurred ; and the treatment, which hape 
pily proved successful, was founded on that principle. Bleeding, to a large extent, 
with the internal exhibition of nitrate of pot-ash, ipecacuan, and opium, were the prin- 
cipal remedies, Some cases of sciatica, of long standing, have been cured by the same 
plan ; as this disease is not generally supposed to be inflammatory, the fact deserves 
to be held in remembrance ; and, where it resists the usual means, bleeding, local or 
general, should be tried, unless some contra-indication exist. In ordinary cases, it may 
sufficient to give a few grains of calomel, with opium, every night, and a dose of 
purging salts the following morning: occasionally, the internal use of oil of turpentine 
may be had recourse to at the same time, with advantage. It may be given in doses of 

from thirty drops to two drams, in honey, two or three times a-day. 

Anobstinate painful affection of the hip and legs was cured by the following liniment 
—Oil of rosemary and sweet oil, of each an ounce; camphor, two drams; oil of turpene 
tine, half an ounce. The disease had existed three years, and was subdued by the re 
medy in less than the same number of days. Joun WANT, 

11, North Crescent, Bedford Square. , 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


a 
(TBE Mannfacturers of London and its vicinity, sensible of the imminent dangers wit 
ap Ke ich the trade and manufactures of this country were threatened, by the unit 
a — of the associated and affiliated workmen of every branch of manufacture, 
Statute of 2 town throughout England, to enforce and extend the provisions of the 
Lith of N Apprenticeships,—held a meeting at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, on the 
t cale ovember, 1813, and appointed a committee to adopt such measures as were 
for the ulated to support the motion of which Mr. Serjeant Onslow had given notice 
‘¢peal of so much of that statute as subjected to penalties persons who carri 


0 
2 oF followed any trades, without having served an apprenticeship of seven years 


% The 5th of Eli F 
Moxtazy Rie. kale has ip consequence been repealed ign Apprentiegy 


3% 
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may under the law, as it now stands, be bound at any age, provided they cease at the 

age of iwenty-one vears, and they are no longer restricted to those persons whose 

parents possess freehold estates. Al are equally eligible; and they are equally binding 
on all, whether they are entered into for seven years or seven months. Nor is there 

anv restriction as to the conditions upon which they are entered mto. The conditions 

have no limit but the interest of the parties who make them: whatever the parties 
themselves agree to, is now lawful and binding. The right of every man to the free use 

of his hands, is established by law; he is as free in this respect as the air in which he 

lives. He is no longer competled to continue in a trade to which he was bound, at a 
time when he was mearabie o making a judicious choice; nor is be reduced to the 
hecessity of starving, because his health or Ins circumstances will no longer permit him 
to carry ov the particular trade in wich he was educated. Consequently, one of the 
still numerous vestiges of ancient slavery, that by which the labourer was confined to 
his cast, and attached to the soil on winch he was born, ts destroyed, never again, we 
trust, to be renewed, and anew era iv manufacturing industry is thereby opened. Iq 
testimony of then cratitude, the principal master-manufacturers of London and its vici- 
nity presented a mavnificent silver salver to ARTHUR Onstow, esq. M.P. “for 
his distinguished and patristic exertions in obtaining. in the year Mpcccxiyv, an Act of 
Parliament, that repeaieth so much of the statute of the 5th of Elizabeth, as subjected 
to penaines, those who carried. on or followed certain trades without having served an 
appreaticesinp of seven years, which has emancipated the British artizan, and given to 
him the full and free exercize of his genins and indastry, and laid the foundation of a 
new and prosperous era in the political economy of England.” By the published ac. 
counts, it appears, that they also voted a gratuity of 2002. to Mr. Joun Ricuter, 
their secretary, for his meritorious services. : 

Of the state of trade, mannfactures, and agriculture, we are not enabled, by the actual 
circumstances of the country, to improve our late Reports. The policy of every nation’s 
manufacturing for itself seems to have been so forcibly demonstrated by Napoleon, 
during the long wars that were so passionately made on him and his allies, that most of 
the English goods sent abroad are doomed to rot in foreign warehouses, or are sold at less 
than the prime cost. The effect is of course felt in all our populous mannfactoring 
districts, while the distress is greatly anzmented by the diminution of thirty or forty 
millions in the factitions consumption of government in stores, clothing, and materials 
of war. ‘The existing taxes in the mean time sink our depressed industry still lower, 
and, in conequence, the state of the labouring and middling classes is deplorably 
wretched ; while the falling off of business at the custom-houses of London and the 
out-ports, must seriously affect the revenue. 

PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. July 26. Aug. 23. 
Cocoa, West India . 3 5 0 to 410 


























































. 0 3 5 0 to 410 O percwt, 
Coffee, W. India, ordinary 2 13 0 — §$ 6 O 213 0 — 8 6 O ditto. 
—fme . 410 0 — $10 0 410 0 — 510 O ditto, 
—, Mocha ‘ 615 0— 7 00 615 0— 7 0 O ditto, 
Cotton, W.I.common 0 1 7 — 0 1 8 oO 16— 0 1 7 perlb 
—, Demerara . 0°'2110 — 6 2°06 0 110— 0 2 O ditto. 
Currants ° ‘ 40 0— 410 a 40 0— 410 Opercwt 
Figs, Turkey : 216 0— 3 0 0 216 9 — 3 O 0 ditto, 
Flax, Riga a “ 60 9 O— 00 0 609 0 0 — O O Oper ton. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 45 00~— 000 45 0 0— 0 0 O ditto. 
Hops, new, Pockets 2912 0—11 0 O 512 0 —1l O Operewt.. 
—,——, Bas - 415 0— 800 415 0— 8 0 0 ditto. 
Iron, British, Bars ii 0 0— 090 O 11 0 0 — O O Q@ per ton 
»> rp .s 90 6m 8 Oa 710 0 — § O O ditto, 
Qil,salad - wo 5 0 0— 16 0 0 15 0 0 — 16 O Operjar. 
—, Galipoh ° * 7H 0 O— 00 O 75 0 0 — © O 0 per ton. 
Rags, Hamburgh «02 4 0 ~— 0 0 O 24 0—~ 0 0. Oper cwt. 
Raisins, bloom orjar,new6 0 06 — O 0 OC 600~— 0 © @ ditto, 
Rice, Carolima,new . 0 0 0 ~— 0 0 O 00 0 — 0 0 0 ditto, 
, East India - O18 O— 10 0 018 O— 1 0 0 ditto. 
Sik, China Suet ,. 2.0 — 4 56 6G 13 0— 1 5 Opertb. 
_—-, Bengal, skein © O15 O— 1 Q t) 0 24.. 4 nmat 0 0. ditto. 
Spices, Cuunamon . 010 0— QO 10 9 0 10 o— 010 9 ditto. 
» Cloves -+ 053 O— 0 86 03 0~— O 8 6 Aitto. 
——, Nutmegs - © 40— 0 6 Q 040~— oO 6 2 ditto 
» Pepper, black © 0 7i— 0 © 8 0 0 72— 0 0 8h ditto. 
’ ,white 0 1 3— 0 1 4 ‘weer 0 1 4 ditto 
Spi: cts, Brandy, Cognac 0 4 0 — Q 4 3 0 5 6 a 05 8 gal. - 
~~, Geneva HollandsO 2 $— 0 8 2 0o23—~028 Paitto. 














Spirits, 
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Spirits, Rum, goer : 210 — 
aca 

~ estan fine . # O 

_—, East India " 1 

—, lump, fine 6 

Tallow, town-melted gy 

_——.,, Russia, yellow 2% 9 


Tea, Bohea . . oO 1112 

—, Hysou, fine « 0 5 0 

Wine, Madeira,old . 90 0 O —120 

—, Port, old . 120 0 V— 125 
110 0 0—1¥0 


—, Sherry ° 
Premiums of Insurance at 
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. 


4 0 0 210 — O 4 Oper gall. 
0 310 0 — $3 12 U per cwt. 
0 0 113 0 — 218 O ditta 
14 0 518 0— 6 4 O ditto, 
0 0 214 6— 0 0 0 ditto 
0 0 29 0— 0 0 O ditto 
2 5 0 1113— O 2 5 perlb, 
5 8. 05 0— 0 5 8 ditto. 
@ 0 99 0 O—120 O Oper pipe. 
0 0 120 0 O—125 O O ditto, 
0 0 110 0 O—iz0 O Oper batt. 


New Lloyd’s Coffee House.—Guernsey or Jersey, 14 ¢.— 


Cork, Dublin, or Belfast, 1g a 14. — Hambro’, 15s. — Madeira, 20s,—Jamaica, 40s. 
—Newfoundland, 25s.—Southern Fishery, out and home, —l, 

Course of Exchunge, July 23.—Amsieidam, 40 4 B 2U.—Hamburgh, 36 7 24 U.— 
Paris, 23 70. —Leghorn, 404.—Lisbon, 55$.— Dublin, 15 per cent. 

At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canali Ottice, Change Alley, Cornhill; Grand Junction 
Canar shares sell for 1021.—Grand Union, 301.—Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
Union, 90.—Lancaster, 181. 10s. — Worcester and Birmingham, 251. — Leeds and Li- 
verpool, 2301,—London Dock, 611. per share,—West India, 1451.—East India, 1861. 
—~East London Watrer-Wonks, 581.—West Middlesex, 2¢1.—London Institution, 38]. 
—Surry, 16.—Russell, 151. 15s.—Lmperial INsuRANCE OFFICE, 481.—Albion, 251,— 


—Gas LiGHT ComPANy, at par, 


Gold in bars SI. 19s. per oz.—New donbloons 31. 14s. 6d.—Silver in bars 5s, 
The 3 per cent. con. on the 27th, were 614; 5 per cents. 9vj. 
a 
AvpuaseticaL List of BANKRuPTCcIES and DiviDENDS, announced between the 
20th of July and the 2th of August, 1816, extracted from the London Gazettes, 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 148. ] 


[ The Solicitors’ Names are bet ween Parentheses. | 


Biovict Thomas, Iffey, Cornwall, corn factor. (Ad- 
lington and co, London 
Buckingham W. jun. Ipfwich, uph lider. 
Page, London 
Bodill W. and J. Liverpool, hofierse 
Bunces, London 
Boardman S. and R. Liverpool, merchants, 
Wheeler 
Bennett G. Bedminfter, Somerfethhire, woollen cord manu- 
facturer, (Wizard and Blower, London 
Bifon A. Finch lane, Cor .hili, merchant. (Lee 
Bowditch T. and R. Wilks, Britol, hat manufacturers. 
(Clark and Rickatds, |.ondon 
Beals E, Hat treet, Covent Garden, victualler 
Buchanan W, St. James’s,merchant. (Tucker, London 
Erown E, W. Friday ftrect, livery ftable keeper. (Swaon 
Brake J, Bath, grocer. (Mayhew, London 
Britcall R, Liverpool, draper. {Uimney, London 
Beckert R. Dorking, grocer, (Li dfay, London 
Barnett LC, Nottingham, uphoifterer. (Alfop and Wells 
Barnard §, J. Bolton, and Skirbeck Quarter, Lincolnthire, 
bauker | Exley and co, London 
Blackthaw J, Nelfony Leicefterfhire, buicher. 
Auften, London 
Berrey J. Exeter, carpenter. 
Bilby G. Chortey, 


{Lewis and 
(Blackftock and 


( Avifon and 


(Long and 


(Anftice and Wright. L. 
sancathire, muflin manufacturer. 
Meaduwcroft, London 
Bullock j. Chaifurd, Gloucefterthire, clothicr. (Mere- 
_ ith, Longon ' 
Bovilte R. ard T, Bovilley swainby, York, merchants. 
(Norton and Wiiiamfon, London 


png High Huiburny mufical intrument maker, 


Cornfort G. North bhi . 

Al ields 
,, francis. Lenaon thip owner, 
Callaway r. B. Sath, upholfterer. (Pearfon, Lon:on 


Collyfer J. China Waik, Ch i 
’ clf{ea . 
(algiedn tena ’ lica, Geaier in pocatoes. 


Clay J. Oiferr, Yorkhhire, clothier. 


(Mitchell and 


(Fither and Sud- 


~~ low, London 
Chipperbog eutbridge, Worcefterthire, grocer. (Swain,L. 
sid I. Much Hadham, Hertford, miller, ( Exley 

Coan co. London ; 

AA eB + Digeles, Savage garden, merchants. 
Caran be rte ana Bunce 

Reratel Gaal Paget. and &, Matthews, Chipping 
Carlide w. ers. (Langhorn, Lonwon 


- EBoltun 
a were. a: 
‘chard, Cambria 
Cc sOTiGge, grocer, 
Downer nf G. Horton, Kenby, Kent 
Drew A, and “y Sveee, ironmonger. (Sare} 
Vemaio §, Menwith nae Milliners, (Niblett. L. 
(Godmend, Hpete Yoikdi.e, linen manufaQurer. 


Evens H. B. Bath, boekfeller, 


J. sainbd: idge, Prefton, cotten 
(Meacowcroft, London 
{ Daiton, Londea 


(Burfeot, Londya 


‘Hardman A. Bolton, cotton magufacturer. 


Lloyd BP. *ooi, Montgomeryhhire, lime burner. 


Edwards T, sen. and T. Edwards, jun, Bradford, Wilté, 
(Eean and Waterman, Loucon 
Ellifon R, Great Surrey @reet, cheefemonger. (Croffe 


Evans H. Fithg ard, Pembrokethire, fhopkeeper. (sweet 
and stokes, London . 
Eynes James, Newton, Chefhire, vi@iualier. (Hilditch 


Ficld J. and J. Worticy, late uf Sibraitar, now of London, 
mherchants Richardt! )n and co. 

Frof L. Maccilesfiel¢, Chefter. J. Athton, Liverpool, and 

“ M, Afhtun, Liverpool, timber merchants 

Gibfon W. Liverpuol, merchant. _Avifon and Wheeler 

Gray R. H. Seething lane, wine merchant. Hacket 

Harrifon T. and W. Hembrey, Market ftreect, &t- James's, 
butchers. (O!derinaw. London 

Horneman T. and F. Queen ftrect, Cheapfide, merchantes 
(Rooke and co. London 

Hunt E. Liverpoul, merchant. (Adlington and Gregory 

Hawkins R, Bath, coach matter, (King, ‘ ondon 

Harris W. Birmingham, button, manufacturer. 
ander, London 

Hackett W. Langley, Derbythire, tanner. (Hubverfy, L. 

Harris J. Afton, Warwickhhire, iron forger. ( #landford, L. 

Hawkridve C. Brearton, Yu: kfhire, deaier in cattie. ( date 
tyc, London 

Hawkridge, J. Brearton, Yorkhire. maifter. | Battye, L. 

hafkett, ;. Breedon, Leicefterfhire, lime desler, (Baxter 
and Barber, London 

Hubard J. Evefham, Warcefterfhire, timber merchant. 
( Xousfiela, London 

Hetherington F, Sonning, 
(Mounfey and Fither 

Hird J. Liverpool, thip builder. 

Handley }+ Corton, otaffordthire, miller. Ba:ber, L. 

Haliawell J. North Shields, ‘sip owner. { Watt, London 

Hall J. Nuneaton, Warwick, ribbon manufacturer. (Con. 
ftabie. Loadon ° bio 

Hands A. Chipping Sodbury, Gloucefterfhire, furgeun. 
(Price and Wiliams, London 

Heaton L. Heaton, Lancafhire,; cottom manufacturer. 
{ Meadowcroft, London 


( Alexe 


Cumberland, cattle jobber, 


(Griffith and Hinde 


(Meadows 
croft, London 

Ifaac J. Gofport, leather feller. (shelton, London 

Ither wood J. Mancheiter, dealer. ‘Mackinfon, London 

Jeliffle Jj. Henley in-Aiden, draper. (Mcyrick and 
Broderip, Lonoon 

Jacobs S. shade hill, Manchefter, warchoufeman. (Reilley, 
London 

Junes W. rlymouth, haberdaher, 
gory, London — 

eee J. Liverpoul, innkeeper. acic a 

irkhain R. Spalding, draper. (Willis anid co. Londua 

Kingto, W. Trowbridge, carpenter, Debary and co. & 

Kerihaw 8. Oldham, Lancathi:e, draper, {Milae an 
Party, Londun 


(Adlington and Grée 
(Dacie and John, Le 


(St@- 
(Avifon ané 


venfoo, .ondon 
Lythgoe. Js Liverpodl, timber merchant, 


Laue T: Nery Awdley trect, vpheliercr, i ‘ 


tle 
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Little RB. and J. &, Blair, Birmingham, gun makers. 
(Swaine and co. London 

Lewis R. Trefmanney, Montgomery, tanner, (Ste. 
venfon, London 

Lock H. Bedminfer, Somerfet, baker. 


(King, London 

Morley G. Lewes, carpenter. (Palmer and France, L. 

Moore J, Bithop Monkton, J. Tennant, Leeds, and J. 
Fofter, Bifhop Monkton, Yorkshire, flax fpinners. 
(Wilfon, London 

Milligan A. Wellington, Salop, draper. (Clarke and 
Richards 

Munro W. aod H. Munro, Upper Thames freet, mer- 
chants. (Bland and Bowman 

Metcalf E. Leeds. merchant. (Battye. London 

Biles J. Fairford, Glouce@erthire, innholder. 
dith, Lendon . 

Moreton W. Manchefter, walking fick manufacturer. 
(Adlington and Gregory, london 

Murray J: br pa Cumberiand, grocer, (Clen- 
nell, 

Mackay Dunean, Old Broad freet. (Hooper and Leachman 

Northcote H. J. Lime freet, wine merchant. ( Abbott, L. 

Oldroyd W. Blackman freet, Surrey, bookfeller, (Fither 
and Smith, London 

Ongley E. Sandhurft, Kent, grocer. (Brandon, London 

Partridge E. Little Queen freet, Holborn, oilman. (Gains 

Plaw H. Rs Riches court, Lime ftreet, merchant, (Hil- 
lyard and King 


(Mere- 


Phillips W. Brighthelmfton, Suffex, builder. (Palmer 
and France : 
Piatt R. Southfea, Sou"hampton, baker. (Chitton, L. 


Power W. R. Birmingham. candle@ick maker, (Platt, L. 


Pearfoo J. Wombwel!, Yorkshire, miller. (Exley, 
Stoker. and Dawfon, London 

Parfons J. Whitechapel, vidtualler. (Bofwell 

Pearce J- Raster, wine and brandy merchant. (Britton, 


London 

Pinchnay &. Marlborough, Wilts, maltfer, (Biflop and 
Phillips, London 

Page J. jun. Liverpool, iron merchant. ( Blackftock 
and Bunee, London 


Stabler F. and T. and G. Marthall, ¥; 
P sen Etimbert and co. Londor . ork, linen merenase, 
mit « Pontefract, rgeon,. Exley and co. London 
Scott G. Tuxford, Nottinghamfil 
store eee ne. Yount, tena 
torr J. ck, an A oun 
ue merchants. (Bilis, L : York. 
Sturchbu trand on the Green, dealer horf 
si j(cnareer Hoy, Lincolnihi Be 
mpfon W. y ncoinihire, corn merch 
ae Lg Somerfet ftreet, Portman fuare, dren 
u . 
Smith Rk, Ti Staffordthire, iron mafter, 
I Lag on 
am » we tone evon 
- (Makinfon. London a : ™ 
a e Py neen e 
sae Taree Btn, estes i il 
epie . eaton S$, Co n nner. 
s ana ew ig 3 Ra +} (T 
ier W. — » Suffolk. vidtualler. ‘oms, London 
eckley. Bilfton, Staffordthi dealer ia j 
Price and Williams, London in irons 


Smith W. 
Turk R. Clement's lane, Lombard @reet. (Allen 


Turner J. Bury Mill, Herts, corn dealer, {Lee and 
Townthend, London 

Taylor Z: Walfall, faddlers” ironmonger. Meredith 1. 

Thompfon J. Wapping Wall, thip owner. wet 


Taylor J. Salifbury, faddier. (Collins, London 
Thompfon J. Matterfey, Nottinghamfhire, tanner. [ Allen, 
London 


Taylor J. Wapping, thip chandler. [Wilfon 
Vickery J. Virginfion, Devonfhire, linen dtaper. [Bailey, 
Buckleribury 
Woods H, Liverpool, merchant. [Yallop, London 
Wilfon E, Hull, draper- Adams, London 
Wood J. J. South Hamlet, Gloucefterthire, coal merchant, 
{ King, London 
(Clarke and 


Wood J. Great Yarmouth, vidctualler, 
Richards, London ‘ 
Wilcox J. Almondibury, Gloucefterthire, dealer and chap. 


Robfon }. Sunderland, grocer, 
Roxburgh J. Liverpool, taylor. 


; 

: _ _ Stanton, and Roarke, London 
; Richards T. Liverpool, merchant. 
i ) Wheeler, London 


Rogers N. Rowhedge, Effex, oyfter dreffer. 


and Bridger, London 
Stephens W. Brittol 


Smith B. and N, Redhead, Penrith, bankers. (Young, Le 
(Bell and Brodrick, London 
Strange T. Hazelbury Bryan, Durfet, cattle dealer, 


; 
: 
Smith J. Thirfk. grocer. 
( Warry, London 


and co. 
Stanway J. Leominfter, furgeone 


Andrews J. Latchington, Effex 

Ayling J. Chertfey 

Allien W. Cale @reet 

Allen J. 4. Oxford 

Abe! G. High Holborn 

Atkinfon A, Bath 

Budden H. Little Chapel freet, Wekt- 
minfter 

Britten Ss. Ruffell Rreet, Bermond fey, 
Surrey 

Batt B., j- Sackthell, and A.W, Batt, 
Witney 

Booth J Curtain road 

Barnard D. Sheffield 

Bond T. Marton, Yor! tire 

} Brown W, Sutton at Hone, Kent 

: Bugden T. Brighthelm@one 

Brown C. and C. Olley, George ftreet, 
Portman fquare 

Burge T. and M. Fooks. Wood fireet 

at Bracken R and L. Coleman freer 

‘4 Behoe T. Reading 

FF Refi C. Profpet place, Lambeth 

Boddington W. Oxturd 

Bipyan &. Fen hurch Greet 

Cox E.C. Ceci! Coffee Houfe, Strand 

Cuthbert A... T- Brooke, and G. R. 
Cuthbert, Gutter lane 

Canning W. Kidderminter 

Clibbone A. Haverfordwet 

Coles G. and C. Tower dreet 

Carey E. Briel 

Champion T. Great Winchefer Greet 

Carey E. M. Liverpoo! 

Cohen T. Bithupfeate @reer 

Colwell C. V. Great Rulffel Greet 

Cooke H. and D, Prince, Coleman 
Rrect 

Curlewis 5. L. King @reet, Covent 


arden 


f 
i 
a 
e 
t Carieli J. and B. Kingfhos upon Hull 
; 











— oot b.. d = 


Curling O. St. Lawrence, in the Ife 
of Thanet 
peter J. .9 wy - Greet 
i am . . au 5 
4 a RF oward’s place, 
, Pell T, Macciesficld 
Sverman ©, C. Wellciole fquare 





(Plumptre, London 
(Griffith and Hinde 
Rofevear J. Culloden, Cornwall}, fpirit merchant. (Sandys, 


Routlidge J. Camomile Rreet, carpenter. 


Sanderfon B.P. Newgate freet, wine merchant, (Flathman 
Storr J. Devonthire Rreet, Queen's fyuare, merchant. (Rofe 


(Jenkins and co. L. 


(Avifon and 
( Ballachey tors. 
(Clarke, London 


fon, loudon 





DIVIDENDS. 


Dole ui Carburton freet, St, Mary le 
one 
De Roche R. J.5 J. Perrin, and H. Le 
J. S. Rochas, Lime ftreet 
Dantziger A Change alley 
aes J. Nantgarrow, Glamorgan- 
ire 
Eaf'man T. Clement's lane 
Efven J. Bufh lane 
Ecwards T. C, Leicefter fquare 
Filiot J, Hayes. Middlefex 
Farrer R, Holbeck, Yorkshire 
Foyiter J, Sury St. Edmund's 
Ford R, Worceftter 
Forty R, Stow in the Wold, Glou- 
cefer 
Gregory R. Old Jewry 
Gamfon J. Camden town 
Gill w. Bury St. Edmund's 
Golding W. : avenaith. suffolk 
Gordwen DP. jun. Newpert, Mone 
mouththire 
Gordon J. Hunter ftreet North 
Gray P. Bootle, Cumberland 
Hampton J. Stourbridge 
Hewitt B., E. Bowman, and J. EB. 
Bowman, Nantwich 
Holden T, Manchefier 
Hiort J, W, Great Smith areet, Wef- 
" ~.. ae . . 
arding R,an T i 
Molt T. Pall hha 
ewiett W, Baildwa‘, Sal 
Horner R. Newbury ’ - 
Hoare J, jun, Percival treet 
Horton T, Shrewibury 
Hali j, Nuneaton, Warwickthire 
Hammar C, Brifol 
ann High Holborn 
+ and C, Hill, Vaion r 
Tower hill men tom thats 
Hughes J, and R, Chalion, Storring- 
Hytinion’ Finibury 
¥ » Fin fyuare 
Harrifoa B. Buckleribury. and T. 


Srampion, Great Wincheter 
Homer Hy Ay Tauntoa 


Walton J., E Wa 


man. (King, london 
Whitehoufe F. St. Albans, Staffordthire ware dealer. 
{ Downes, london ‘ 
Wilfon J. Brompton, York, linen manufacturer. [Modg- 


Iton, and T. Walton, Bread ftreet, fac- 

{ Walton 

Watts J. Manchefter, draper. , 

Watts W. and J. Rixby, Oldham, Lancafhire, linen drapers« 
| Adlington and Gregory, london 

Woodftead G. late of North Prefton, York, farch manufac> 
turer, { Bigg. london te 

White J. R. late of Newport Pagnell, Bucks, dealer in lice, 
CParton, london 

Warren S. Tiverton, vinegar maker. 
Gregory, london 

Young H. jun. Enfield, dealer, 


(Clarke and Richards, L. 


{ Adlington aad 
( Hurd’and cv. london, 


Hill BE, and C, and H, Althens,? 
Union row, Little Tower hill 

ey J}, and 1, Parfons, Piccacilly 

ofeph 3, Gofport 

pee BK Come Veo 

Keppel! Z, Alford, Surrey 

Kire J, Blandford Forum, Dorfetthire 

Kenfington J, P. E. and H, Ws Styat, 
and D, Adams, Lombard firect 

Langfton R, Manchefter 

Le Capellain E, Gray’s inn lane 

Laver J. fen, Walthamftow 

Latham J. and D, and J, Party, 
Devonfhire 

Laidlow A, Siege upon Hull 

Lander J, Birmingham 

i sdgmet Ww, P, Newport, Monmouth 

Livie R, Auftin prion n Welt 

Love J, Newport, Iifle e 

paiddizton wand H, Teefdale, Crom 
lane, Lower Thames &reet 

Mannin W, Strand 

Maffield W. Newport, Salop 

Miles R, London 

eee Bd Fieet —- 

errefield J. Grantham 

Meth R, Ve Woovham, Seutt- 
amptoa 

Morrifon R, P, Wygan, Lancafer, 
and P. Fawcet 

Balaire J sand A, Veriss Crown Rreets 


) 
Moline $, Billiter lane 
Magee C, Whitehaven 
Noble 8, Chipping Ongar 
mony ° = Brevitford 
yne T, Horfelydown 
Palmer 8, Bourton on the Waters 
Gloucetterfhire 
Parmenter W, of Whepftead, Suffolk 
Pitman J M, Sun ftreet 
Paley R, Leeds 
Petchell R, Ki upon Hull 
Page J, Redbourn Bury, Hertford 
Pocock R, Redbourn Bury, Het 
Powell J, Holborn 


Price D, Oxford @reet 
Pratt Huatingdontire 
qs Bynsibury, Payne 


Sharp 
Sturt | 
Searit 
54g 
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ftreet, Shaw T, Skerten. Lancafter Wimbolt W, and W, Lukyn, 
Pryne Ay and Se * FD BPBe Smee i, Surrey Paul's Church yara . ad 














Cler w, N, Swi Stevens C, Newcaftle upon Tyne Wagiiorn T, Chatham 
petrepher Ws gre Teierkenwell m Stratton R, N, Stow vn the Wold, Waifon J, Leeds 

Red hon ‘age Gloucefter Watfun J, ) arlington, Durham 
Reris T, Camor Grofvenor treet Search F, Clerkenwell green Waring J, Alton, South 
Read Ay eee “ oem }. eves. . wee? Js, Fesat agg, OE a 
Rich ° ; Spurrier + Ay Bri es an u 
Rut J» Great Wal nO TT sono Taylor J. Park treet, Southwark Winchetter diet “rT 
Remmett ct a M. Wright, Idol Turner Js Sweffling, Suffolk Weale P, Kington, Hereford 
Reynolds Wy wo freet ‘Taylor G, Barffed, Kent Wallis J, Caxton, Cambridgethice 

Janey soe fot Yorkthire Thompfon G, Liverpool Williams T, Bethnall green . 
Sharp J, Wil shail Rreet Tomiinfon J, Mickley, Yurkthire Weftun R, Shepton Mailer * 
Sturt I ag ; Von Hun, J, T, Camomile freet Watkins Pe Chapel itreet, Mayfaig 
seagoe be Duke ftreet, St, James's Welch W, J, Greenwich Wood J, Blackburn, Lancathira, 

—- —— ~~ __ _ -_ 
MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
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LATER, or mote unfortunate, hay harvest, has seldom been known. Scarcely ang 

hav has been saved in good condition, but the latter-math will be heavy, ex- 
septing where the first crop stood too long uncut. The young crops of clover, cinque- 
foin, lucerne, tares, &c, are beautiful and luxuriant. ‘Turnips, almost universally goo 
although much of the land was unmanured ; the fly having, this season, acted partially, 
and to no great extent ; demonstrating, that its existence depends on the weather, not om 
the seed. There will be, probably, the greatest crop of rata baga, in the present year, 
that ever was grown in this country; and, it isto be hoped, that valuable reot will 
no longer be neglected: but the genial warmth of the sum has been much wanted 
tor this crop, as well as others. All the cabbage tribe is an abundant crop. Potatoes 
are too luxuriant in the haulm; but are expected to produce largely. Hops, also, are 
large in the growth of bine, from the constant showers, Some plantations, favourabl 
situated, have escaped injury ; though, iif general, they are more or less affected by the 
consequences of blight, and a large crop is not expected. From the wet coudition of the 
lands, and other cases, the heavy land fallows have been much neglected, and suck 
lands will not be in good condition this year, the hay and corn-harvests coming nearly 
together, and taking up all the farmer’s attention. Markets still declining for fat 
and Jean stock; and wool, of both kinds, at very reduced prices, as well from the 
quantities on hand, as the scarcity of money, few farmers being able to stock their 
latter-maths, although cattle may be so cheaply purchased. Sheep, as might be ex- 
pected, have been free from the fiy, but the season has ‘been too wet for their consti- 
tution. , 

The corn has been partially laid in all quarters, by the rains, which have prevailed 
during some hours every day, in the last ten weeks. Rye was cut about the 10th of 
August upon the Southern coast, and the wheat-harvest commenced in various parts 
a week after, On the 14th of August, large breadths of wheat, in Middlesex, were 
green, and the kernel in its milky state. Much was laid, but the earth dry; the ears 
cleau and pure, and apparently fall, with a mixture of ears, having the chaff brown as 
fiom ripeness, the kernel without substance, Oats still green, a sufficient bulk, but the 
gteatest quantity of brands interspersed ever before witnessed. Were apparent bulk 
the only requisite, the present wheat crop might be far above an average, and more espe- 
cially were the solar heat and dry weather of no consequence to the wheat plant; but, as 
the season has turned out, a barn-floor speculation on the general weight of the crop will 

the safest. The smut, or rot, in the wheat, prevails toa considerabie extent, and withe 
out any respect to the seed having been brined or dressed. Great part of the wheat re- 
eeived a check at the blooming period; and, had the boar frosts continued, and the rains 
been cold, instead of cool and mild in temperature, the whole crop must have been de- 
stroyed. Beans and peas will be the largest produce. The spring corns have suffered 
from the great and exhausting burden of weeds, Distress still pervades the country, 
n all directions, and a most bitter and indignant spirit has arisen against those whe 
have endeavoured to impress the public with a notion, that such distress is exaggerated 
or pretended. ‘The numerous sales, ander execution, have produced rninous prices, 
and, in too many instances, have only covered the rent and taxes, leaving all other . 
creditors without a shilling, and the unfortunate tenant to starve. Great complaints 
ate reported from certain parts of the country against the landiords, not one in fifty of 
Whom, it is averred, has yet made any reduction of rent, but that they lave distramed 
= ruined their old tenants, The damage from floods, within the boundaries of certain j 

‘Vers in Somersetshire, is estimated at 50,0001. After all, there is great plenty im the 
Tutty ; increased, probably, by the considerable emigrations which have taken place, 
pa Ports will remain shut, at any rate, until the ensuing spring. ‘(he inclosure and 

lure of Delamere forest, Cheshire, advances rapidly. ss 
Smitlfield 
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:, ' * % 
Smithfield: Beef 3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d.—Mutton 3s. 8d. to 4s, 4d.— Veal ds. to 5s, 44 _ 


Lamb 4s. 4d. to 5s. 8d.—Pork 3s. 4d. to 5s.— Bacon 5s. to 5s. 6d 


—hrish do, 5s, 
Corn Exchange: Wheat 58s. to 968,—Barley 283. to 54s.—Oats 213 


° to 508.—Quar. 
tern loaf in London, 41b. 540z. from 10d. to t5id.—Hay 3l. 3s. to 61. 6s, per load 


Clover do. (new and old) from 11. 16s. to 71, 10s.—Straw 2l, 10s, to 31, 9s, 
Coals iv the pool, 11. 15s, to 21. 7s. per chaldron. 
Middlesex ; August 26. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
eee 
Barometer. Thermometer, 
Highest 30.35, Aug.20, Wind N.W.norain. | Highest 76°. July 26. Wind W. with rain, 


Mean temperature of the 24 hours, 55°. 
Lowest 29.56. July 24, Wind S.W. with 
rain, 
Mean temperature of the 24 hours, 57°. 


The mercury 
was on the 15th 
Greatest 4-tenths inst. at 29.90, 
variation IM > oro ned and on the next 
24 liours, * Jday, at the same 
hour, it was at 

29.50. 


Mean barometrical pressure of the*94 
hours, 29.73. 

Lowest 43°. July 21, Wind S.W. with rain, 

Mean baromeirical pressure of the 44 
heurs, 29.75. 

This variation oe- 

( curred between the 

noon of the 20th 

aR August, and the same 

Pesos 152.2 _ of ar nero 

j 4 r ay; on the former 

24 hours, 5 day the thermometer 

standing at 80 Fab. 


( renheit, and on the 
following day at 65. 
There have been few days without some rain during the month, although the dura- 
tion, as weil as the quantity of the falls, have sensibly lessened. ‘The rain this month 
has bad mach resemblance to the spring showers of April; the character of the month, 
xs to rain, may, therefore, he more properly denominated showery. than wet. The to- 
tal quantity is about two inches, abont half the quantity reported i enr last. The 
average or mean temperature for the period is 58.i5 of Fahrenheit. The average or 

mean height of the barometer is 29.94, 

‘Phe winds have been variable at periods of four or five davs, but chiefly from the 
sonth and westerly points; the progression of the shiftings thus—the first four or five 
days of the period steadily south-west; thence to west during three or four days; then 
one day north, between which and northeast it remains three days; still progressing 
in the same direction, it passes the east, and, remaining at south-east a day, it setiles in 
south during a week ; still proceeding towards west, which it passes, it arrives at north. 
west, whence, wihont stay, it retrogrades for the first tine during the month ; fluctuates 
between south-west and south for a week; then again back by the west to north-west, 





where it has :émained during three da 
Covent Garden, 


ys, to the close of the present report. 








POLITICAL 


AFFAIRS 


IN AUGUST. 


Containing official F ’apers and Authentic Documents. 
—=_ 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

® N awful pause has taken place in 
4% the political world, like the cold 
fit before a fever, or the coma ose state 
Which preeedes death. A paralysis has 
seized on all productive industry; while 
money, the arterial blood of ‘society, 
has ceased to circulate. Such, without 
a figure, is the present condition of a 
country which, in 1790, 91, aud $2, had 
arrived at the highest pitch of public 
health, when a fever was excited by 
the wicked measures of anprincipled 
ministers; which, having now abated 
has leit the patient in a condition | 


> 


all~ 


guid, exhausted, and doubtful—vaceil- 
lating between life and death ! 

‘The consequence is au extent of do- 
mestic aid personal misery, particularly 
in the manufacturing districts, bitherte 
unknow nin these kingdoms; a depression 
of spirits in responsible heads of fam 
lies ; an anxious care for the morrow IP 
all; and roads and streets covered with 
“sturdy beggars,” who remonstrate with 
your justice, rather than appeal to your 
compassion and charity. 

Ministers think it better, it is said, not 
to interfere, but to allow the evil te work 
its own cure ; and so probably it “e 
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put not till thousands have —. fe ity 
fram comfort to wretchedness, from aa * 
endence to insolvency, and irom cre it 
to bankraptey 5 OF have been destroyed 
py snicide or by want. The dead utter 
no murmurs, and the grambliog of the 
workhouse scldom passes the walls! 
This doctrive of ministers, if suc:. really 
be their doctrine, Is a sale one to the 
weak or the unfeeling. hose who at 
any time screen themselves behind it, 
havard no reputation by erroneous mea- 
sntes; while they bave but to shut their 
hearts against the cries of misery, @ 
conduct which may, however, require 
no exertion among practised statesmen! 

They may enquire, perhaps, what we 
would de, were we in their situation? 
Our answer shall be bricf, clear, and un- 
equivocal :— ; 

Let them call the parliament toge- 
ther; and, ifa new parliament, let them 
spare the public money during the 
elections. 

Let them make their peace with the 
moral sense of. mankind, by directing 
Wellington to cause the 12th article of 
his just and expedient Convention of 
Paris to be respected. 

Let them make their peace with pub- 
lic opinion, by withdrawing the British 
troops from France, and by forbearing 
henceforward to mix the interests of 
these islands with the jargon of conti- 
ental politics. 

Let them disband the army; retaining, 
in time of peace, at most the guards, 
ani depend for legitimate defence on 
militias of the population at home and 
abroad. 

Let them cherish our wooden walls, 
and protect and honor those who man 
them. 

Let them, as a temporary measure, 
direct every parish-workhouse to give a 
Wholesome meal per day to every one 


who says he is in distress, and whe- 


asks for it. 


Let them so assess large farms, as 
that it shall he unprofitable to hold one 
~ above 400 acres, of average sood 
and, and that the maximum of advan- 
tage shall arise to those of between 150 
ald 200 acres, 

Let them cause farm-houses to be 

= on all lands which, in consequence, 

me unoccupied, by applying part 
a sinking fund for the purpose, the 
utals paying the j : in- 
Cal paying the interest and prin 
itt them issue, on the security of real 

personal property, a proportion of 
»POrary Currency, to aid ihe necessary 





Plan for Restoring the Country. 


175 
changes from manufacturing to acricul- 
tural employments. zs 
Let them arrange with the public 
creditors, by a sub-division of real pro- 
perty, and thereby abate the forty mil- 
lions of ruinous and oppressive taxes, 
now raised to support the funding 
system. : 
These are our general views of the 
means of restoring this country to its 
condition in the reign of Anne, or in 
1792; and these plans, directed by abley 
active, and benevolent ministers, would, 
in our opinion, .sustain Great Britain 
amoug the nations in that degree of dig- 
nity which is either useful or desirable; 
and, what is better than the phantom of 
public glory, they would render her 
people prosperous and happy. | 
That contemptible fecling, which for, 
some time past has pursued the patrio- 
tic Lorp CocuRANg, has led to his be- 
ing presecuted for escaping from. the 
King’s Bench prison, though it. appears 
that, on that account, he underwent 
at the time the severest punishment 
assignable by the prison regulations. 
The unquestionable facts being proved, 
Lord C. made a most eloquent appeal 
to the jury; after which they returned 
the folluwiig manly verdict :-—“ We are 
of opinion that Lord Cochrane ts guilty of 
escaping from prison ;, but we recommend. 
him to mercy, because we think his subse-. 
quent punishment fully adequate to the 
offence of which he was guilty.” Never, 
perhaps, was the value of an appeal to a 
jury more conspicuously proved. On 
the verdict being recorded, the decorum 
of the court was interrupted by clap- 
ping, and othcr demonstrations of publie 
satisfaction. | 
The Association for the Relief of the 
manufactming and labouring Poor lately 
held a public meeting at the City of 
London Tavern, It was attended by the 
Dukes of York, Kent, and Cambridge, the 
Duke of Rutland, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bi-hop of London, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, and several other distinguished 
personages. The only difference of opi- 
nion arose as to the true causes of the pnb- 
lie distress. The Duke of York presided. 
The first resolution, moved by the Duke 
of Kent, imputed it to a transition from a 
state of war to peace ; this was opposed by 
Lord Cochrane; and a disapprobation of 
the opinion was expressed from other quar. 
ters, as totally erroneous ; Lord Cochrane, 
therefore, moved an amendment, referring 
the national distress to the enormous load 
of debt which the country has to sustain; 
the military establishments; the profuse ex. 
penditure of government in other respects; 
and the system of pensions and sinecures,. 
P So 
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eo lavishly persevered in: and his speech 
was received with loud applause. The 
Duke of Kent promptly proposed, there- 
fore, that the objectionable clause should 
be omitted ; and, Lord Cochrane’s amend- 
ment being withdrawn, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted :— ; 

“That there do at this moment exist a 
stagnation of employment, and a revulsion 
ef trade, deeply affecting the situation of 
many parts of the community, and produ- 
eimg many instances of great local distress, 

“That, from the experienced generosity 
of the British nation, it may be confidently 
expected that those who are able to afford 
the means of relief to their fellow sibjects, 
will contribute their utmost endeavours to 
remedy, or alleviate, the sufferings of those 
who are particularly distressed. 

“That, although it be obviously impos- 
sible for any association of individuals to 
attempt the general relief of difficulties af- 
fecting so large a proportion of the public, 
yet that it has been proved by the experi- 
ence of this association, that most impor- 
tant and extensive benefits may be derived 
from the co-operation and correspondence 
of a society in the metropolis, encouraging 
the effurts of those benevolent individuals 
who may be disposed to associate them- 
selves in different districts, for the relief 
of their several neighbourhoods, 

“That a subscription be opened and 
contributions generally solicited, for carry- 
img into eticet the objects of this associ- 
ation.” 

In consequence, about 40,0001. had been 
subscribed when this sheet was put to press, 
and the collections must alleviate, though 
they may not wholly relieve. 

A very numerous meeting of the Live 
ef London was held on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 21, at Guildhall, when the following 
resolutions were passed unanimously, after 
energetic and eloquent speeches from 
Messrs. FLower, THoMPson, and Hunt, 
to which we regret our inability to do 
justice, 

“ That the distress, which weighs down 
the agriculture, the commerce, foreign and 
domestic, and the manufactures of Great 
Britain, is unparalleled in the history of 
our country, and deeply alarming to all who 
have at heart its true greatness, real free- 
dom, and lasting prosperity. 

“That this distress is the natural result of 
& corrupt system of administration, and of 
a long and profligate waste of the public 
treasure, during a period of upwards of 
twenty years warfare, which has occasioned 
an expenditure of 1000 millions, and in- 
creased our debt, taxes, and poor rates 
to an insupportable and frightful extent, 
brought our liberties into imminent peril, 
and proved destructive to our national 
prosperity ; whilst, also, it has terminated 
disastronsly to the best interests of a con- 
siderable portion ef civilized Europe. 


“ That the oppressive weight of taxa; 
under which the people groan, is prodacing 
rapid depopulation, increasing and widely 
extended pauperism—threatenin 
qnences the most ruinous to all classes ang 
ranks of the community, . 

“ That all attempts to redress, or arrest 
the progress of, these overwhelming evils 
by subscriptions, however laudable the mo 
tives of the subscribers, must prove ineff. 
cient, and afford but a trifling and temipo. 
rary relief even to the most depressed class 
of the people; and that we therefore de. 
plore, net only the magnitude of the na- 
tional distress, bat the very inadequate 
means of Relief hitherto proposed ; and are 
deeply impressed with the painful appre. 
hension that the sufferings of many thon. 
sands of our countrymen will, in the event, 
be aggravated, rather than alleviated, by 
holding out expectations which can never 
be realized. 

‘‘ That it is as insulting to the understand 
ings, as it is injurious to the independence 
of the people, to receive a miserable pit- 
tance in the shape of alms from those place 
men and pensioners who derive their un- 
merited and exorbitant incomes from the 
very taxes whieh constitute the grandcanse 
of the people’s sufferings. ; 

“ That we have seen, with shame and in 
dignation, that the poverty of Great Bri 
tain has been proclaimed to the whole 
world; and that this once prosperous and 
independent people are reduced to the ne- 
cessity of accepting charity from a prince 
of the House of Bourbon; and that, while 
lamenting this degradation of our national 
character, we cannot refrain from urging 
his Majesty’s ministers to demand payment 
from foreign powers of the many millions 
borrowed ef this country, under the solemn 
faith of treaties in addition to the still 
larger subsidies lavished on those powets, 
to enable them to raise their own armies, 
fight their own battles, and promote their 
own ambitious projects, to the manifest 
prejudice of the dearest interests of this 
country. | ~ 

“That the standing army, at all times am 
object of jealousy to the British people, 1 
of a magnitude in the time of peace unpa- 
ralleled ; and the more alarming to us, a8 4 
considerable portion of it has been em 
ployed, in union with the armies of contl 
nental despots, in violation of promises, 
solemn and repeated, to impose on the peo 
ple of France a government in opposition 
to the declared chcice of her representa 
tives, and to prevent 25 millions of pee 
ple fiom exercising the right, without 
which a nation cannot be free—a righit re 
peatedly exercised by the people of this 
country—a right, the assertion of which 
placed the Honse of Brunswick on the 
throne of these realms, viz.—that of forming 


and reforming a government for them, 


selves; the emeimons expence of this um 


evustitational 
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tion of the people in the Commons fiouse 


of Parliament; the want of which represen- 
tation having been the primary source of 
eur multitadinous evils, the possession of 


such a representation will be the only 


tranquil, sure, and effectual mode of ob- 
taining indemnity for the past, and security 


for the fature. 


“That we earnestly recommend to every 


eounty, city, town, and parish, in Great 


Britain, immediately to assemble, and to 
direct their efforts steadily and perseve- 
ringly to obtain a reduction of taxes, a sys- 
tem of rigid economy in every department 
of Government, the abolition of useless 
laces and sinecures, and a reform of Par- 
ment; the attainment of which objects is 


indispensibly necessary to the safety and 


honour of the crown, and to onr existence 


asa free and flourishing people: and this 
meeting farther recommends, that no tem- 
porary expedients may be allowed to dis- 


tract the attention or divide the exertions 
of the people from their’ endeavours to 
obtain every one of these important ob- 


jects, 


bined armies—and the ferment of pub- 
lic opthion in France seems to require 
‘very exert:on of skill—if the plans of 
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interwoven with their natural constitu. 
tion ; and they seem themselves to think 
so, for -they take pains to make it 
appear that they consider all those 
measures to be meritorious and glorious 
which shock the good intelligence of the 
rest of the world. However, if the Bri- 
tish, Russian, Austrian, and Prussian ar- 
mies were withdrawn, and the French 
themselves continued to be satisfied, it 
would not then become the British 
press more than it becomes foreign 
governments to interfere; and, if we 
now make a remark, en passant, it 
is merely becanse a British army is em- 
ployed to support such things, and bes 
cause the confedcrated armies are undet 
the direction of a British general ! 

The letter of our Parisian correspon 
dent contains this month the following 
statements, upon which no observation 
of ours can be necessary :— 

** Tae French poet, Piron, in one of his 
epigrams, describes Nature defending hers 
self against the attacks of Disease. A 
blind man, the physician, was called in to 
part the combatants; he laid about him 
stoutly with his staff, here and there, at 
random, till one of the parties fell—it was - 
Nature. France, at this moment, repre- 
sents Nature, in the epigram of Piren, and 
the ministers and priests the blind man, 
called in to relieve her. Almost every 
step taken by the existing government aps 
pears, in the eye of Reason, as designed to 
precipitate the rnin of what they are in- 
tended to establish on more solid bases, 
New victims offer themselves every day 
as agents of the wild and ill-concerted 
plans to recover the shadow of liberty; and 
the work of vengeance follows close in 
their train. ‘Thus, conspiracies, proscrip<- 
tions, and death, roll on in a rapid course. 
The number of spies paid by government, 
at various prices, from five pence to a 
pound sterling, are supposed to exceed @ 
million and a half, or three times the num- 
ber employed by the former severnment 5 
they are-to be met with in every shape— 
as your supposed fiiends, your domestics, 
the porters of the hotels, the letter-car- 
riers, the shoceblacks, the water-bearers, 
and even the beggars in the street; the 
latter of whom, paid at the rate of ten sous 
per diem, take their stations close te your 
door, watch all your visitors, mark your 
going out and coming in, and regularly re- 
port the resnit of their observations to the 
police. If you suspect, from seeing such 
a@ person always near your door, that he or 
she is aspy, nay, if you know it, you cat 
not compel them to decamp without an 
order from the police-office, who affeet to 
oblige you, remove the party, but send a 
worse. 

‘+ As the founders of the revolution abo-: 
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lished all the territorial rights of the 
church, and banished those drones in the 
public hive, the priests, while they encou- 
raged genitts and learning ; the King feels 
it right to act just the contrary—he has 
passed a law, that any person may be- 
queath his property, personal or real, to 
the church —he has proposed a law, that 
public instruction shall be confided to the 
priesthood, that priests shall sit in the 
Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of 
Deputies. Thus, in 1792 the priesthood 
were banished, and the revenues of the 
church returned to the national coffers, men 
of learning being cherished; but in 1816 
the case is precisely the reverse—men of 
learning are banished, and the priesthood 
restored to power, 

“The Pantheon is no longer to be the 
sepulture of departed worth, dux grands 
hommes la Patrie veconnoisante (the inscrip- 
tion on the portico), is taken down, aud all 
prophane emblems removed, And the wor- 
thy M. Quatremere de Quincy, nnder 
whose directions this national temple of 
greatness was erected, is the person who 
has been selected to change its desti- 
nation ! 

“The Canal of the Oureq, which, under 
the late government, was undertaken at an 
immense expense, to supply Paris with wa- 
ter, like the New River of London, is how 
deemed an idle expense, and the sums de- 
yoted to its completion are applied to 
transform what was intended to be the 
temple of glory into the church of St. Ma- 
ry Magdalen. 

“* I’ Ecole Polytechnique, that noble in- 
stitution, the admiration of the whole 
world, whether friends or enemies—the 
Polytechnic School is ao more ; it has fallen 
before the withering blast of a royal ordi- 
nance, aud in its stead the orders of the Je- 
suits and La Trappe are re-established. 
Paris will soon, therefore, be a .second 
Rome ; the nursery of a profligate priest- 
hood. Solemn funeral services have been 
performed in memory of every traitor to 
his country ; and all the old superstitions 
are revived, St. Louis, that royal maniac, 
purchased, at an immense price, of the 
‘Turks, the pretended crown of thorns worn 
by Christ! In the beginning of the revo. 
Intion, this im pudent mockery, with a 
thousand other factitious relics of the hypo. 
ciites, misnamed saints, (and worshipped 
more than the Deity himself.) were pro- 

rly burnt by the common hangman ! 
How will it be believed, however, that, in 
this “enlightened age,” after the thing 
was notoriously destroyed, that any man, or 
any set of men, priests in particular, who 
profess the religion of truth, and declare 
from the pulpit that a falsehood incurs 
eternal damnation—will it he believed that 
they now have the audacity to announce, 
in the public journals, the rescussitation of 
this pretended relic, and to state: that it 


[Sept..1, 
would be carried in procession on 

the 12th of August, and ex “py. 
view of the faithful in the church of Notre 
Dame, during the week? Yet this igs 


been done—the procession has taken place, 
and the crown is now on view! 


“If I were to narrate all the impj 
acts of bigotry and superstition which take 
place daily in Paris, I should fill your Ma 
gazine; I will, however, give one trait 
more. Louis XEII. in a fit of fanatic 
solemnly dedicated France to the Virgin 
Mary /—his successor now asserts that she 
has, in consequence, a peculiar regard for 
him and his family, and, in 1814, he dedi. 
cated his belle France anew to the Virgin; 
yet, by way of a freak or caprice, to which 
the sex is sometimes liable, the lady tum. 
ed her back on him in March 1815; but he 
is so good, and knows so well how to 
don, that he has forgiven the Virgin, and 
has resolved to make her a_ present of 
France anew ; and this very day, August 
15th, the supposed birth-day of the Virgin, 
at the very hour and moment that I write, 
the priests, princes, and people, are walk- 
ing in solemn procession, to the church 
of Notre Dame, to make the solemn of- 
fering !” 

WEST INDIES. 

The Gazettes of Cape Henry to the 
24th of May, are constant in representing 
Petion, who governs in the southern part 
of the island, and who is a mulatto, as an 
enemy to the freedom of the blacks—as 
being the tool of France, and desirous 
of returning under her dominion—and as 
capable of every species of crime. On 
the other hand, they exhibit King Henry 
(Christophe) as the pattern of every royal 
excecllence—as resolved to maintain the 
independenee of Hayti—to court the 
commerce and friendship of all nations— 
to exercise towards them a strict impar- 
tiality—to patronize the arts and hu- 
manity—and make his kingdom and 
reign respected for its strength, resources, 
and love of justice. He has a palace in 
the mountains, about 18 miles from the 
Cape, whi: h is strongly fortified, in which 
are constantly kept immense quantities 
of ammunition ef war, and provisions, 
and he is now building villages around 
this palace, which can be protected by 
its powerful batterics. His troops 
amount to nearly 40,000, well disci 
plined, armed, and paid. The affairs of 
this kingdom of blacks appear, indeed, 
to be as well conducted as those of the 
best organised governments. King Henry 
resides constantly in his palace of Sans 
Souci. 

EAST INDIES. 

Authentic intelligence has been Ye 

ocived ef the ratification, by the Rajat 
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ef Nepaul, of a Treaty of Peace with 
the Earl of Moira, as Governor General 
of Bengal; but no official copy of the 
ratified Treaty has yet been received. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The most authentic accounts from 
this great Continent, lead us to hope that 
the patriotic cause will ultimately tri- 
umph, and that new sources will arise 
im this quarter of trade and prosperity 
io Great Britain. 

The most curious speculation that 
has lately been promulgated, is the idea 
that JosEPH BoNAPARTE, the late mild 
and liberal King of Spain, who has 
found an asylum in the United States, is 
about to place himself at the head of 
his ci-devant subjects in Spanish Ame- 
rica, and erect a great and free empire 
jn those vast provinces, There can be 
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little doubt, we conceive, that the at. 
tachment which was shewn to him in 
Spain by the departure of hundreds of 
the first families in his train, when he 
left Madrid, would attend him in Spa- 
nish America; and that his appearance 
in Mexico would be the signal for the 
union of all hearts in that Province, 
Peru, Chili, and Terra Firma, in esta- 
blishing a constitutional and patriotie 
government. The extraordinary for- 
tunes of his family would lead us, if we 
were disposed to be superstitious, to 
anticipate such an event, not only as 
feasible, but as probable; while, if it 
took place, it would not fail to be ad- 
vantageous to the interests of this eoun- 
try, of old Spain itself, and of the world 
at large, 
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JF pr ncone the past month, some of 
those miscreants employed by the 
Police of the metropolis, have been de- 
tected in a few of their atrocious prac- 
tices. Encouraged by the parliamentary 
reward, which, by an utter want of dis- 
crimination, has been given to these paid 
servants of the public, it appears they 
have been long in the practice of exciting 
men to commit crimes, for the purpose of 
more certainly detecting them, and pro- 
curing their conviction, for the sake of 
the blood-money ; and that even innocence 
itself has found no protection from their 
complicated perjuries. Three or four of 
them have been committed for trial; but 
it is to he feared that no existing law will 
reach the magnitude of their crimes. If 
justice is not tardy, all those unhappy 
persons who in England or New South 
Wales, are still suffering under sentences 


of the law, on the evidence of persons 


interested by a reward in procuring their 
Conviction, ought forthwith to be set at 
liberty, and no evidence so suborned ought 
ever to be received in any court of justice 
Which expects to be honoured by public 
opinion. 

The silk trade of England has its chief 
seat in Spitalfields, and usually finds 
of ment and support for the majority 
er ? ane The number of looms in this 
Bina been ascertained to be abont 
a each of these, when in work, 

; les employment for three persons in 
“_—" branches of dying, warping, 
Mo é quilling, &c, OF these 10,000 
total Owever, more than half have been 

y wuemployed for several months, and 


suiuerqus families dependent upon 





them have, in consequence, been deprived 
of all their supplies. 

At an entertainment given to the poor 
by the newly-married Duke and Duchess 
of Gloncester, at Bagshot-park, the dinner 
consisted of 60 buttocks of beef, 60 sir- 
loins of beef roasted, 60 legs of mutton 
boiled, 60 shoulders of mutton roasted, 60. 
savoury pies, 80 very large plum pud- 
dings, 180 dishes of vegetables, 20 hogs. 
heads of strong ale. 

By that unhappy fatality which attends 
the decisions of caprice, a large mortar, 
whimsically called ‘* The Regent’s Bomb,” 
has been exposed in St. James’s Park, as a 
war-trophy, which in truth it is not. It 
was merely abandoned by the Marshal 
Victor, when he judged it necessary to 
raise the blockade of Cadiz; and curious 
enough for its magnitude, but not an ob- 
ject for its present distinction. It is said, 
however;—-that the ornaments, &c. cost 


10,0001. 
MARRIED. 

At Stanmore, W. B. Scott, esq. of Veru- 
lam-buildings, Gray’s Inn, to Miss Emma 
Lee, of Gloucester-place, Portman-square, 

At Edmonton, Jolin Schneider, esq. of 
Southgate, to Miss Eliz. Moul. 

The Hon. Mr. Campbell, to Lady Eliz, 
Thynne. 

Tho, Dax, esq. of Donghty-street, to 
Miss Eliz. Ann Lloyd, of Hereford. 

James Window, esq. of Upper Bedford- 
place, to Miss Caroline Morissett, of Bruns- 
wick-square. 

John Paradise, esq. of Salisbury-court, 
Fleet-street, to Miss Horne, of Thatcham. 

Andrew Eyre, esq. to Miss Nicholson, of 
Camberwel-grove. 

Aaz J. P. Spence, 
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J. P. Spence, esq. of St. Helen’s-place, 
Bishopsgate-street, to Miss Eliz. Hawks, 
of Devonshire square. 

Capt. Hood Knight, R.N. to Lonisa Au- 
gusta, only child of the late Admiral Geo, 

eppel. 
vr Cc. B. Harman, of Wine office- 
court, solicitor, to Miss Harriet Dunn, of 
Islingten. 

Mr. Thomas Barden, of Bedford-street, 
Coveut-garden, to Miss Eliz. Ody, of Ken- 
tish-town. 

Mr. Wiliam Hill, of Harpur-street, to 
Miss Eliza Cother, of Abioad’s Court, 
Gloucestershire. 

Mr. Bacon, of Foster-lane, to Miss Prit- 
chett, of Layham., 

Mr. Heniy Ashley, of London-field, 
Hackney, to Miss Mary Anne Burke, of 
Stanmore. 

Wm. Seymour, esq. of Margaret-streef, 
Cavendisli square, to Mrs, Searancke, of 
Montague-place, Russell-square. 

At St. George’s, Hnnover-square, Strat- 
ford Canning, esq. envoy to the Swiss can- 
tons, te Miss Harriet Raikes, of Upper 
Grosvenor-street. 

At Hackney, A. Smith, esq. to Miss Isa- 
bella Hawkius, of Upper Clapton. 

Thomas Nathan Frederick, esq. of Bur- 
wood-park, to Mjss Charlotte Berney, of 
Anningsley. 

William Drake, esq. of Gray’s-inn, to 
Miss Frances Lincoln, of Lamb’s Conduit- 
atreet. 

Mr. James Chipchase, solicitor, of Wal- 
brook, to Miss Smith, of Ashburnham, 

Mr. W. J. Thompson, of Lime-street, to 
Miss Esther Timberlake, of Southgate. 

Earl Poulett, to Lady Smith Burges, 

The Rev. J. Buckland, of Hampton, to 
Miss Frances Arnold, of Siattord, 

Capt. Paxton, of the $d foot guards, to 
Miss Emeline Frances Halsey, of Henley- 

ark. 

, Henry Davidson Milligan, esq. of Wim- 
pole-street, to Miss Georgiana Matilda 
Stirling, ot St. [ves, Corowall, 

M. Forbes, esq.of Fitzroy-square, to Miss 

Mary Ashburner. 


DIED. 


In Davies-street, Grosvenor-square, 24, 
sincerely regretted by all who knew her, 
aud deeply lamented hy her parents, Miss 
Mary Deighton. 

In West Smithfield, 64, the wife of Mr, 
Joseph Coles, 
~ Oa Clapham Common, Benj, Wright, esq. 

At Islington, 71, Mr. John Down, brotiver 
ef the late banker in Bartholomew-lane, 

At his Chambers, in the Temple, 51, 
Robett Pooley, esy.; & gentleman distin- 
guished for lis sound judg: ent, bioh inde- 
pendence of mind, anuable manners, and 
gnbert le miegrity. 

In Provideuce-row, Hackuey, 63, lim, 


Pat, «sy, 


[Sept, 1, 
In Temple-place, -Blackfri 
a2 of Mr. H. Pruen. nw Th Re 
n Highbury-place, 87, M 
of Thomas Wilson, exq.. a teen 
i daa after a long ill 65, 
r. Edmun ick, deeply regre 
his family and friends, des. ae 
At Blackheath, Mr. John He , 
ings, of the Haymarket, ee 
In London, 61, Horatio Mucklow, eg, 
collector of the customs in the port of Lone 
don ; a gentleman universally esteemed, 
At Tanner’s End, Edmonton, Daniel 
Gosset, esq. : 
In Hinde-street,Manchester-sqnare,after 
a long illness, 46, the Rev. Edw. Dawkins, 
In the Strand, 26, Mr. Jas, Thresher, 
In Aibemarle-street, Miss Emily Clark, 
In Gerrard-street, 43, Mr. Wm. James, 
in Southampton-row, Bloomsbury, 73, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis. 
At Woolwich, 77, Mr. James Donelly 
late of King-street, Holborn, 
In Great James’s-street, Bedford-row, 
76, Henry Atherton, a very eminent con 
veyancer, of Lincoln’s Ina. 
In York-street, Portman-square, Lady 
Susan Clinton. 
At North End, Fulham, Dorothy, wife 
of Capt. Corner, formerly of the India 
service, 


In Brunswick-row, Queen’s-square, Mrs, 
Stokes. 

In Seymour-place, Little Chelsea, 42, 
Mrs. Esther Pennington. 

In Weliclose- square, 58, Mr. Lear 
Mertens. ear 

In York-street, Covent-garden, 34, Mra 
Kesteven, of Attercliff, near Sheffield. 

In Greenwich, Mary, the wife of Lieut, 
Thomas Lynne. 

At Vauxhall, Mr. G. A. Low. ; 

Tn Fore-street, Limehouse, 57, Mr. Rich, 
Bradshaw, 

In Charles-street, Covent-garden, 48, 
Mr. Thomas Coutan. 

At Camberwell, 87, the widow of J. C, 
Schreiber, esq. 

In Fitzroy-square, Miss Elizabeth Forbes, 
PAs Highgate, 69, Mrs. Elizabeth Aun 

Trew. 

In the Haymarket, 30, Miss Elizabeth 
Adams. .' 

At East-hill, Wandsworth, 66, Mrs. Ele 
zabeth Rutter. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Ballantine. 

At Pancras, 62, David Macpherson, ¢% 
sub-commissioner of the public records, 


author of “De Orygynale Cronykil of 


Scotland, be Andrew of Wyntown, prior 
of Sanet Sersis Yuche in Loche Levy%} 
first published, with Notes. 2 vols, 
BVO. 1795"—* Geographical [Ilnstrations 
of Scottish History, containing the names 
of places mentioned in Chronologies, 
tories, and Records. 4to. 1796”—AnD 
of Commerce, Manufactures, FisberieS 
and Navigation. 4 vols, 4to”—‘* History 


of 
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- Tottenham, 68, John Sanderson ; a 
member of the Society of Friends, and 
many years an emineut merchant, of the 
Old Jewry, London. ; 

At Uxbridge, 63, John Hull, a native of 
that place, and one of the Society of 
Friends. He was truly a friend to the 
whole of his species. Having many years 
since retired from his trade of a mealman, 
he devoted himself to works of charity 
and benevolence, Witnessing the frequent 
abuse of public charities, he continnally 
intreated his acquaintances to do all the 

od in their power while living, and not 
to trust to posterity. Besides contributing 
largely to the wants of the poor that came 
to his immediate knowledge, he subscribed 
liberally to most of the institutions whose 
objects are to administer to the temporal 
wants or the eternal interests of our fellow 
creatures, appropriating a large portion of 
lis income (which was considerable) to 
these purposes. He felt indignant when 
told of any of his friends dying wealthy, 
saying, a Christian had no business to die 
rich. He was particularly active in pro- 
curing petitions from the town and its 
vicinity, for the abolition of the slave- 
trade ; and again, lately, to prevent its 
renewal by the present government of 
France, It was principally to his exer- 
tions that this towns indebted for a free- 
school for boys, on the Lancasterian_ plan, 
which was established in 1809, and an 
Auxiliary Bible Society in 1810. His 
known integrity, and the simplicity of his 
manners, fitted him for a peace-maker,—a 
character to which his uniform conduct 
eminently entitled him. All who were 
acquainted with him agree he possessed 
the rare talent of giving advice on the 
most delicate points, and to the most 
Opposite charagters, without offending. 
Many have tasted of his bounty in various 
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ways, though his constant efforts to cons 
ceal his benevolent acts have, in numerous 
instances, prevented their coming to the 
knowledge even of his most intimate 
friends. The writer of this was privy to. 
many of his anonymous gifts. Ina 
treading in the footsteps of his. divine 
Master, he “ went about doing good :” all 
are persuaded his loss is irreparable, and 
that they shall never see “his like again.” 
The interment of his remains took place 
on Friday the zist June, at the Friends 
burial ground, in the presence of a more 
numerous assembly than was ever known 
there on a similar occasion, amounting to 
several hundred persons, amongst whom 
were some of the gentry and neighbour. 
ing clergy, besides several dissenting mi- 
nisters, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Rev. Joun Suort Hewett, to the 
rectory of Elmsett, Suffolk. 

Rev. Dr. HANNINGTON, to a prebendaj 
stall in Hereford cathedral. é' 
' Rev. Cuarves Jervis, M.A. to the 
vicarage of Cheltenham. 

' Rev. Samugn. Setrite, M.A. to the 
vicarage of Winterborne Stoke. 

’ Rev. CHARLES PROWETT, to the rec. 
tory and parish church of Topcroft. 

Rev. SAMUEL TURNER, M.A. to the 
vicarage of Tealby. 

_ Rev. E, Vincent, M.A, to the vicarage 
of Rowde. , 

Rev. W. W. GretTon, to the vicarage 
of Withington. 

Rev. R. Keprneton, M.A. to the réc. 
tory of Bradfield Combast. 

Rev. Wm. Tyson, to the perpetual 
curacy of Rumbargh, with the perpetnal 
curacy of St. Michael, Southelmham an- 
nexed. 

Rev, JAMES PuILiott, to the Masters 
ship of St. John’s Hospital. : 
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With all the Marriages and Deaths, 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
EWCASTLE was, Within the month, 
considerably agitated—a circular let- 
ter from Sir C. Loraine and Co. en- 
Dounced their determmation to close their 
ry concerns ; but, a statement of their 
“eg aving been iuspected by friends, 
© subscribed 62,0001.-in aid of their 

unds, confidence has been restored. 

oe Coulson, of Blenkinsopp castle, has 
he Ht to the Society of Antiqua- 
oe Newcastle, a tablet of freestone, 
1 oe wscription to Ceres, in irregular 
ms as aud ina very fine preserva- 
ios . = found im Caervoran, the 
€ Notitia, and one of the gighe 


Ken stations on.the line of the wall, 





Married.] David Wright, M.D. surgeon, 
R.N. to Miss Jane Rutter Ogle, of New- 
castle.—Mr. T. T. Rowe, of Bishopwear- 
mouth, to Miss Jsabella Whitfield, of Dur- 
ham.—Mr. John Dale, to Mrs. Isabella 
Hansel.—-Mr. Thomas Talbot, to Miss 
Mary Brotberson.—Mr. ‘William Air, to 
Miss Mary Coates.—Mr. Henry Turner, to 
Miss Anu Marshall_—Mr. Jobn Gray, to 
Miss Hannah Taylor: all.of North Shields, 
-——Mr. John Lewes, of Newcastle, to Miss 
Oliver, of Berwick-hill.—Mr. Thomas Hall, 
to Miss Agnes Crampton, botlrof Barnard- 
castle—Mr. Andrew Haig, to Miss Mar- 
garet Trotter, both of Tweedmouth,—Mr, 
J. Hali, of Lanchester, to Miss E. Parkes, 
of Gateshead.—Mr. Mark Anderson, of 
Glanton, 
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Mary Cooper, of New Pandon, — Lt. 
Archd. Flintoff, R.N. deservedly lamented. 
—?6, Mr. Hugh Fraser.—In Gateshead, 
Mr. E. Jefferson.—65, Mr. Francis Cooper. 

At Durham, 62, Mrs. Ann Johnson,—46, 
Mr. James Helmerow.—86, Mrs, Ann 
Perry. 

At North Shields, 64, Mrs. Jane Bry- 
mer.—57, Mr. C. Freeman,—67, Mr. 
Jonathan Tate.—83, Mr. N. Oliphant.— 
4?, Mrs. Jane Purvis.—65, Mr. Thomas 
Johuson.—50, Mrs. Elizabeth Main.—77, 
Mr. John Hedley.—70, Mrs. Sarah Mof- 
fatt.—80, Mr. James Sibbald. 

At South Shields, 52, Mr. Paper.—76, 
the widow of Mr. Richard Feard.—28, the 
wife of Mr. ‘IT. M. Emmerson.—The wife 
of Mr. Clark Johnson, 

At Tweedmouth, 92, Mrs. Mary King. 
—72, Mrs. Margaret Smith. 

At Sunderland, 82, the widow of Mr. 
Thomas Clark.—68, Mr. Michael Hutch- 
mson.—90, Mrs. Jane Newton.—51, Mr, 
Cuthbert Johnson, 

At Bishopwearmonth, 83, Mr. William 
Brown, of Sunderland.—63, the wife of 
Mr. Thomas Horn.—45, Mr. William La- 
tham.—The wife of Mr. Henry Blyth, sud- 
dcenly.—80, Mr. Richard White. 

At Hexham, 58, Mrs. Phillis Wheeler. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 


Considerable damage has lately been 
done te several towns and villages in Cum- 
berland, by tremendous storms of wind, 
hail,&e. At Longpark, a scene of desola- 
tion occurred from a tremendous volley of 
preces of ice, some of them an inch in di- 
ameter, impelled with the violence of a hur- 
ricane, which shattered the windows of the 
houses, tore uy the turf, beat down the 
vegetables, and did other damage—more 
than one half the produce of the inha- 
bitants being lost. At Whaldub, about 
fourteen acres of barley were entirely de- 
pstroyed. At Parkbroom, Waiby, Longtown 
é&e. the garden-vegetables were nearly all 
destroyed, At Netherby, upwards of 700 
panes of glass were broken in the hot-houses 
of Sir James Graham, bart. ; and 60 squares 
m the honse were driven in with creat 
wolence by hailstones, resembling pieces of 
awe. A large tree at Kirkandrews upon- 
Esk, and more in the immediate neighbour. 
hood, were torn up by the roots, 

The Eart of Lonsdale has reduced the 
produce of his coal mines at Whitehaven 
2s. 6d. per wageon load. 
previous to this determination 
daid up for some days. 


The firm of Bartholomew Smith and Co. 
of Penrith, have suspended their paynients, 


The vessels 
having been 





Cumberland and Westmoreland. 


Glanton, to Miss Jane Hutton, of Bishop- 
wearmonth.—Mr. Francis Flintoff, of Croft, 
to Miss Jane Simpson, of Hurworth. 
Died.] At Newcastle, Mrs. Pearson, of 
Gallowgate—Mr. William Haddrick, of 
the Close, deservedly lamented.—33, Mrs. 





[Sept. 1, 
Married.] Benson Harrison, esq. of 
Lund-Lodge, to Miss Louisa Johnson, of 
Whitehaven,—Mr. Joseph Westmorel; 

to Miss Mary Nixon.—Mr. James Ky 
to Miss Ann Sanderson: all of Penrith 
At Brampton, Mr. Martin, to Miss Bur. 
rough.—Mr, William Craig, to Miss Ri. 
wood, of Great Salkeld.—Mr. John Trwin, 
of Nether Denton, to Miss Bell, of Beck. 
stone.—The Rev. Mr. Sewell, of Wyth. 
burn, to Miss Collinson, of Bowness.—Mr, 
John Farbridge, of Alston, to Miss Friend, 
of Corby Gates. 

Died.| At Penrith, Mr. Edward Scott, 
late of Piccadilly, London.—43, Mts, Mary 
Bulman. 

At Kendal, Mr. Buck, much respected. 

At Brampton, at an advanced age, Mrs, 
Serginson. 

At Wigton, Mr. John Rawling.—5s, 
Mrs. Susannah Clark. 

At Grinsdale, 59, Mrs. Anne Mitch 
enson. 

At Stonehouse, 90, Mrs. Graham.—At 
Tarraby, 27, Mr. Isaac Graham.—At 
Thurstonfield, Mrs. Margaret Robsona.— 
At Irthington, Mr. Thomas Hendersoh.— 
At Newby-bridge, Mr. Eastham, 

YORKSHIRE. 

A number of the principal merchants 
and manufacturers of woollen and ' wors 
ted goods, in Leeds and neighbourhood, 
accompanied by delegates from ‘Wake- 
field, Huddersfield, Halifax, and Bradford, 
and also by a deputation of the trustees of 
the Leeds’ Cloth-Halls, lately waited upon 
Viscount Lascelles, at Harewood-House, to 
express their grateful thanks for hrs ser 
vices during the last session of parliament, 
in resisting the motion for a law to pet- 
mit the exportation of British sheep 
British weol, and for imposing a duty upon 
the importation of foreign wool. 

Messrs. Brook and Sons, of Hadders- 
field, after straggling wits extreme difi- 
culties, arising out of the shock given fo 
ptiblic credit by the’stoppage of a neigh- 
bouring bank, have alsa been obliged to 
suspend their payments. 

in a triat for seduction, at York, Sat- 
terthwaite, a maltster, (widower, aged 37) 
was Cast in 300]. damages for the seduction 
of Sarah Revel, aged 23, the eldest of nine 
children of the Plaintiff. 

During a late violent thunder-storm, the 
inhabitants of Wath were greatly alarmed 
by the fall of an immense body of water 
fiom the accidental condensation ofa cloud, 
in the School Field, near that place, which 
making its way into the village with great 
force and velocity, carried every thing be- 
fore it. Several acres of tarnips, and mauy 
tons of earth were swept frem the neigh 
bouring fields, and many houses were in- 
undated to the depth of six feet. 

At the York Assizes, a trial about the 
warranty of a horse came on, which lasted 


from nine o’slock in the morning ™ 
eleven 





1816.) 
next day. The Jury con- 

os ane up all Tight, from six on 
sande evening, until] ten next morning. 
rt ? oming into court at that hour, and on 
‘aron Wood asking, in the usual manner, 
if they were agreed in their verdict, nine 
declared that they had found for the plain- 
tiff, and the other three declared for the 
defendant. All therefore retired, and at 
eleven returned with a verdict for the 


defendant. 


ag Mr. H. Lee, of the house of 


r Son and Co. to Miss Jane Rich- 
par » Ms, J. Nelson, to Miss E. Burk. 
_Mr. Thomas Cork, to Mrs. Sawdon: all 
of Hall—Mr. Sleight, of Hull, to Miss 
Leadam, of Beverley.—The Rev. J. Mor- 
ley, of Hull, to Mrs. Ashlin, of Burgh in 
the Marsh.—George Hewett, esq. to Miss 
Andrews, of Wakefield.—Mr. William 
Lord, of Mirfield, to Mrs, Newton, of 
Leeds.—Mr. Joseph Stringer, of Seacroft, 
to Miss Blanshard, of Barlby-hall.—Mr. 
Robert Moore, of Doncaster, to Miss Rad- 
ford, of Sheffield.—Mr. W. F. Stephenson, 
of Bishop Burton, to Miss Dixon, of Bever- 
jey.—Mr. W. Wadsworth, of Thearne, to 
Mrs, Shore, of Beverley.—Jolin Borth- 
wick Bingley, esq. of Cowcliffe, to Miss 
Anne Barber, of Worksop. ; 

Died.] At York, 61, Richard Simpson, 
esq. one of the aldermen, highly and de- 
servedly respected.—Mr. Jos. Awmack, 
one of the Society of Friends. 

At Hail, 74, Mrs. Elizabeth Wright.— 
42, Mrs, Sarah Gibson.—73, Capt. Wright. 
—86, Mr. Richard Pearson, after an illness 
ef 50 years.—Mrs, Bridget Lancaster. 

At Leeds, 64, Alexander ‘Turner, esq. 
one of the senior aldermen of this town : he 
had been twice mayor, and was a man 
of unblemished integrity—Mr. Thomas 
Weare.—The wife of Mr. Thomas Reeston. 
—29, Mr. Benjamin Braithwaite, much re- 
spected.—Mr. Joseph Kershaw.—Mr. El- 
lis.—88, Mr, Hugh Mitchell, greatly es- 
teemed. 

At Beverley, 67, William Hall, esq. al- 
derman of that town—72, Mr. William 
Wilson, 

At Bradford, Mr. John Wood. 

At Ripon, Mr. Alderman Ewbanuk. 

LANCASHIRE, 

Accounts from Manchester represent the 
Workmen of that town to bein a deplorable 
‘ate; great numbers are out of employ- 
ment. Those who have work are obliged 
to labour from five in the morning till eight 
oruine at night, for about one shilling per 
day.— Liverpool Mercury. 

p Usiderable riots have taken place at 
reston among the unemployed and dis- 


tressed workmen, but th 
appeased, = pecan 


A coachman was lately convicted at the 


town-hall, Liverpool, in the full penalty of 


With costs aud gharges, for furiously 


Lancashire—Cheshire. 


The minority having tri-. 
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driving upon the turnpike-road. betwees 
Manchester and Warrington. 

Married.] Mr, Robert Hadwen, solici« 
tor, of Lancaster, to Miss Dorothy. Robiu- 
son, of Hallbarn Tatham.—Mr. James 
Brimner, to Miss Walley.—Mr. William 
Biggar, to Miss Elizabeth Fazerkerly.— 
Mr. A. Lowe, to Miss Harriet Cartledge. 
—Mr. D. Latub, to Miss Martha Birchail : 
all of Manchester.—Mr, John Buckley, of 
Stayley, to Miss Stelfox, of Manchester,— 
Mr. James Murgatroyd, of Manchester, te 
Miss Mary Hill, of London.—Mr. William 
Hargreaves, of Heaton Norris, to Miss 
Catherine Walters, of Manchester.—Mr, 
Robert Harris, to Miss Sarah Dixon.—Me, 
Joseph Foden, to Miss Mary Bell.—Mr. 
John Davis, of Christian-street, to Miss 
Agnes Robinson, of Shaw’s Brow: all of 
Liverpool. © 

Died.} At Manchester, Mrs. Eglinton, 
much respected.—73, Mrs, Williams, ree 
gretted. 

At Salford, Mr. Jacob Sevill.—In King- 
street, 25, Mr. Richard Wilson, 

At Liverpool, in Greek-street, 78, Mra, 
Brookbank.—Mr. William Cass, merehaat. 
—72, Mr. Henry Maud.—3z, Mr. Joha 
Latham.—37, Mr. William Inglis.—Ie 
Richmond-row, 66, Mrs. Mc. Avoy. 

At Blackburn, 60, the widow of Isaae 
Glover, esq. “ 

At Bolton, 37, Mrs, Haslam.—The 
widow of Mr. Nathaniel Binns, of Pres. 
ton. 

At Preston, 37, Miss Catherine Myers, 

At Warrington, 31, Mr. Joseph Turner. 
—60, Mr. Edward Pemberton. : 

At Gorton, 43, Mis. Mary Hall.—A 
Rudgefield, Mr. Henry Cottam, much ree 
spected. 

CHESHIRE. 

The following petition, which has heem 
presented to the Regent by “ the mannfac- 
turers of cotton goods and workmen, who 
have been employed in the various branches 
of that once extensive and important 
fabric, at Stockport: 

‘ Sheweth, that your. memorialists are 
brought to the greatest distress, which. is 
every day becoming more poiguanf ; and, 


~ unless some means of relief be speedily 


devised, one common ruin must involve 
both masters and workmen. 

“ Your memorialists are well aware that 
many classes labour under similar dis 
tresses, but with this difference—theirs 
have not long existed—ours have almost 
become permanent; they have had con- 
stant employment and full wages, until 
within these few months; but the evils of 
which your memorialists complain, have 
been growing for upwards of filtcen years, 
till they have produced a climax of uns 
paralleled want, misery, and ruin. * 

“That the evils to which your memo. 
rialists allude may be ascribed to oue 
great cause, viz, the exportation: +e , 

3 ; * balls 
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half-wrought materia?, as twist and weft. 
By this traffic, one part of his Majesty’s 
subjects work to enable foreigners to do 
without the labour of the other part, and 
hence their restrictive measures against 
the finished manufactures of your memo- 
rialists. Another evil arising out of the 
above system, is the frequent reduction of 
waves. ‘This system must, at all times, 
decrease the value of the stock on hand, 
which is sometimes immense; the conse- 
quence is, that the must wealthy of the 
masters have either altogether, or partly, 
declined the manufacture; whilst others, 
by repeated sacrifices of depreciated 
stocks, have become insolvent. Hence, 
many thousands of weavers are out of em- 
ploy ; whilst those who have work cannot, 
on an average, carn more than four shil- 
lings per week ; and little more than two 

ears ago, for a short period, (foreign 
ooms being prevented for some time from 
manufacturing goods from British cotton 
yarns, owing to their country’s being then 
the seat of war), they could earn 1és. 6d. 
in the same time. 

“That, since peace took place and the 
foreign looms were set to work again with 
British yarus, wages have been gradually 
decreasing to their present ruinous state; 
nor can your memorialists see any period 
when they can be employed again so long 
as yarns continue to be sent out of the 
kingdom in such increasing quantities.” 

Married.| Richard Massey, esq. of Mor- 
ton-hall, to Miss Ellen Ball, of Stanley- 
place, Chester.—The Rev. R. P. Brooke, 
of Wybunbury, to Miss Hannah Gouth- 
waite, of Liverpool.—At Macclesfield, 
Mr. Platt, of Woolwich, to Miss Thorley, 
of Macclestield.—Mr. Thomas Cheetham, 
of Stockport, to Miss Daxon, of Nesvton 
in the Willows. 

Died.] At Chester, Mr. John Moulson., 
—Henry Augustus Leicester, esq. 77.— 
Mr. Jolin Eltoft, formerly a wine-merchant, 

At Stockport, 39, Mr. Thomas Rix. 

At Runcorn, Mr. Jolinson, of the firm 
ef Johnson, Hazlehurst, and Greenwood, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

At Derby assizes, a Miss Ann Matchiff 
secovered of Sir Willoughby Dixie, of 
Market Bosworth, bart. for a breach of 
promise of marriage, fifteen hundred 
pounds’ damages. 

A meeting of the gentlemen who com. 

osed the Grand Jury at the last Assizes 

r Derbyshire, and other friends of the 
late Mr. Munpvy, of Markeaton, was held 
in the County-hall, April 22, 1816, to take 
ito consideration the propriety of com. 
memorating, by a public memorial, his 
elaracter and services. Sir Hem y Fitz- 
herbert, bart. was called to the chair: and 
the meeting, which was numerous and 
Most respectable, determined, “That a 
public testimonial shall be offered to the 
ABewory ct one who, when living, deserved 


| [Sept. 
our respect, and who still lives ae 
grateful recollections. Thus may it be 
hoped that his example will be tong heig 
forth as an object of laudable ; 
and his recorded virtues incite others 4 
pursue the same path to public esteem, 
‘The chissel may, it is true, mark out the 
general semblance of his featnres; but who 
may aspire to the full deéiineation of bis 
character? Whio shall celebrate, withont 
the imputation, by posterity, of partiality 
or flattery, the steady hand with which he 
held the scales of justice, the ready ear 
with which he listened to the complaint 
of the injured, the mercy with which he 
administered judgment, the candid dis. 
tinction which he was ever wont to make 
between the delinquent and his o 

and that rigid impartiality with which he 
laid all the distinctions of rank aside while 
in the discharge of his office. The soci. 
ality of his temper, the frankness of his 
manners, the cordiality of his friendshi 
endeared him to all who knew him, His 
benevolence was extensive without osten- 
tation; and there was a delicacy in his 
mode of conferring kindnesses whigh, 
while it shrunk from every expression of 
obligation, doubly enhanced the value of 
the benefits imparted. He did not wait 
for solicitation before he bestowed his 
sympathy, and the objects of his generous 
attentions were not unfrequently pet. 
sonally unknown by him. The. attain 
ments of Mr. Mundy characterized him as 
a correct and elegant scholar; nor will the 
bard of Needwood be forgotten, long after 
the axe and the plough shal! have utterly 
changed the aspect of its forest-scenety. 
—Ii was therefore “ Resolved, that a bast 
of statuary marble, with suitable appen 
dages, to he executed in the best style, 
and by the most eminent artists, be erected 
im a conspicuons and convenient situation 
in the County-hall; and that an E 
inscription be made upon it, to record 
character and public services of Mr. 
Mundy, the gratitude of the county, 

the universal sorrow occasioned by 
death,” ! 

[When the design is agreed upon, we 
shall be happy to insert a sketch of it m 
this Magazine. | ap 

Married.] Mr. G. Dunston, to Miss 
Hudson, both of Derby.—Colonel Mel 
lor, to Miss Floreuce Hope, of Derby. 
—Mr. Wigley, of Derby, to Miss Mary 
Martin, of Deep Dale. 

Died.] At Derby, Mr. Lee, much fe 
spected.—41, Miss Bacon. 

At Chesterfield, Mrs, Coller.—Mr. Job 
Watts, regretted.—Mr. Joseph Hoole, at 
an advanced age, 


At Buxton, in consequence of a fall, 


from his horse, Mr. Pierce Jones, of Ard- 


wick, . 


At Wirksworth, the wife of Mr. Robert 
Blackwell,—Mrs, Swettenbam.—At Ast 


forde 
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Yord-hall, 50, Thomas Barker, esq.— 
2 at Mrs. Matchett.—At Radboum, 
the wife of Mr. James Holmes, lamented. 
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62, Mr. Samuel Ibbetson, 


seatly regretted. - 4... 
Ath “NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. ! 
We leani, with concer, that great num- 


bers of men 


are wandering about this 


nty unemployed. , 
. meat ‘senon in-A shfield,..near Mansfield, 


‘there are above seven hundred stocking- 
frames unemployed, and, it appears, that 
the respectable inbahitants are obliged to 


pay the poor 


men hy house-row, from, the 


“nuniber of from four to. cight a day.—Leeds’ 


Mircury. 


Married.] Mr. D. Harrison, to Miss Sar- 
dinson, both of Nottingham.—Mr. Thomas 


sraithwaite, 


of Nottingham, to Miss Efi- 


zabvetli Lawton, of Leicester.—Mr, New- 
ham, of Nottingham, to Miss E. Jamicson, 
of Wilfurd.—Mr. Samuel Barnsdall, of 


Sueaton, to 
ham, 


Miss. Wright, of Notting- 


Mr. William Thorp, to Miss Mary 


Pad'ey, both 


of Cariton.—Mr. John Cope, 


to Miss Hannal) Handford, of Eastwood. 
@Mr. William Bailey, of Wilford-cottage, 
to Miss Harwood, of Beestou Rylands.— 


Mr. Thomas 


Green, of Brinsley, to Miss 


Flizabeth Leavers, of Eastwood,—Robert 


Kamsden, es 


q. of Carlton-hall,. to Miss 


Frances Matilda Plumptree, of Fredville. 


—Mr. John 


Jepson, of Selston, to Miss 


Sarah Woodhouse, of Nottingham. 


Died.| At 


Nottingham, 57, Mr. W. 


Fisher, regretted.—On Lenton-terrace, 50, 
Mr. Samuel Nightingale.—SA, the wife of 


Mr. Thomas 


Turner, 


At Newark, Mr. J. Hercules Sheppard. 

At Ilkeston, 50, Mrs. Mary Ann Smith. 
—At Beeston Rylands, 50, Mrs. Hannah 
Smith.-At Lenton, Mrs. Ann Milnes. 


W 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


At the last rent day held at Greatford, Dr. 
uilis, (whose Jands were not high rented) 


made a reduction of 15 per cent. from 
Lady-day, 1815. Dr. Willis ordered that 
is hay-makers, whether the weather per- 


mitted them 
paid during 


to work or not, should be 
their engagement, which 


Proved a seasonable relief to upwards of 


160 people, 


Married.] Mr. Matthew Sooby, to Miss 


Hill, of Gai 
Philli ait 


bar, of Boston.—Mr, Wilson, to Miss Al- 
in both of Spalding.—Mr. Rd. Rycratt, 
Ustord, to Miss Ain Leake, of Bos- 


to Mis. Ann 
Ir, William 


William Osborne, to Miss Ann 
» of Louth.—Mr. William Wakelin, 


Waller, both of Salttieet.— 
Skipworth, of Raithby, to 


eft, of Thrope-hall—Mr. William 


Pitichbeot, lo Miss Merriman, both of 


Died.) At 
Mowruiy M 


Lincoln, 80, the wife of Mr 
AG. Ne. 283, : 


Alderman Foster.—33, Miss . Bratton.— 


' 86, Mrs, Benson. . 


At Gainsborough, 76, Mrs. Barratt, 
89. Mr. staratee? T 
At Caistor,62, Mr. William Gabuit.— 
63, Mr. John Brown, _ 
At Spalding, advanced in years, ‘the 
wife of Mr. Jas. Sanders.—Mr. H. Craven. 
At Boston, 56, Mr. David Brewster.— 
33, Mr. William Gowing, EME 
At Louth, 8%, Mr. J. South, . 
At Biscathrope, advanced in years, Mf. 
R. East. | ade ips 
LEICESTERSHIRE. fees 
In Leicester, panperism’lias reache 
a frightful extent; in the parish of All 
Saints, 960 persons are receiving relief; 
and in St. Mary’s, upwards of 820.— Léi- 
cester Chronicle. ' 
Towle, Slater, and Badder, charged 
with feloniously entering the lace-manu- 
factory of Messrs. Heathcote and Boden, 
at. Loughborough, on Friday night, the 
28th June, were tried at the assizes; when, 
after upwards of fifty witnesses had been 
examined for and against the prisoners, 
during more than fourteen hours, the nid 


‘found Towle, guilty ; and Slater and Bad- 


der, net guilty. Several. witnesses swore 
that Towle was.at work at four o’elock on 
the Saturday-morning; and one, that he 
saw him in his own honse at twelve the 
night before; but a Nottingham * police- 
officer” swore, that Towle informed bina 
few days before the outrage in question, 
that “there would be a job:on Frildy 
night, ifnot put off ;” and, also, that he met 
Towle on the Saturday-moruing, aboat six 
o’clock, at Beeston, near Nottingham, une 
well and fatigued ; and on the evidence of 
this police officer, and some suspicious 
circumstances, the other witnesses were 
discredited, and the a/ibi overruled. Never 
did trial excite such a degree of interest, 
mixed with apprehension for the peace of 
the town. Upwards of 800 persons, armed 
with the old-fashioned weapon of defencé, 
viz. the constable’s stave, with the mayor and 
county-sheriff at their head, were on duty, 
Murried.] Mr. Boden, of Longhborongh, 
to Mrs. Wykes, of Derby.—Mr. Joseph 
Tompson, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to Mis 
Aun Tompson, of Swepstone.—Mr.. Thos 
Simpkin, to Miss Elizabeth Palmer, both 
of Hallaton—Mr. W.° Ashby, of Med- 
bourn, to Miss Ann Kirby, of Blaston.— 
Mr. Francis Bruxby, to Miss Maria a 
folk, both of Mount-sorre!.—Mr. A. 
Pickard, of Comberford, to Mrs. Beads- 
more, of Bagworth-park. rey cad 
Died.] At Leicester, Miss Elizabeth 
Lomas.—24, Mr. Charles Welborne Ows- 
ton, much respected. “ 
At Loughborough, 47, Mrs. Eddowes.. 
—25, Mr. John Proctor. , 
At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, @¢4, Mr. Thomas 
Hatchett.—68, Mrs. Newboid, esteemed. 
| Bh : et hieg ath 
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At Uppingham, Mrs. Bates—Mr. West. 

At Nether Broughton, Mr. William 
Hemsley.—At Long Clawson, 67, Mr. John 
Doubleday. 
Ball, justly lamented.—At Glenn Parva, 
24, Miss Ann Simpkin, greatly regretted. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. ) 

An actual examination, from house to 
house, has recently taken place in many 
districts round Bilston, to ascertain the 
real distress that exists in that neighbour- 
hood. In one district there were found 
166 families whose resources. were cut off, 
comprehending 82? individuals; 74 fami- 
lies who earn 1s. per head per week, com- 
prehending 483 individuals ; 130 families 
who earn ¢s. per head per week, compre- 
hending 820 individuals; in another there 
were 524 families without the means of 
livelihood, comprehending 2576 individuals, 
or full one-balt of the population. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

We are requested by the Committee of 
the Walsall Library, to forward the fol- 
lowing documents to yon, for insertion in 
the next Monthly Magazine. 

We are, Sir, 
Yours, respectfully, 
VALENTINE and THROSBY. 
Walsall, August 16, 1816. 

“ At the annual meeting of the Subscri- 

bers to the Waxsaxy Library, held in the 
Guildhall, the 10th day of June 1816, 
Mr. C. H, Darwatt, in the chair—Mr, 
Fletcher, President, being in Ireland: 
_ “Resolved unanimously—That the meet- 
ing now express their high sense of Mr. 
Bowen's conduct since the commencement 
of this library ; and they entirely disclaim 
any sentiment injurious to his character, 
with reference to the insertion in the New 
Monthly Magazine of April last. 

“Resolved unanimously—That theattack 
on the character of Mr. Samuel Fletcher, 
in the New Monthly Magazine of April 
last, is highly incorrect; and that the mem- 
bers now present, from their long know- 
Jedge of Mr, Fletcher, conceive him “ in- 
capable of a wilful and deiiberate false- 


“That the Rey. P, Pratt, Vicar, be 
President, Mr, C. S. Forster, Treasurer; 
and the following subscribers constitute 
.the Committee for the year ensuing—Mr. 
Samuet Fiercner, Mr.C. H. Darwatt, 
OF pears Mr. J. Forster, Rev. 

-. GLEApDON, Mr. S. Suarratt, ; 
Mr. J. Apams. rin 

“That a copy of the above resolutions, 
signed by the chairman, be sent for inser. 
fion to the Editor of the New Monthly 
Dlagazine, C. H, Dargwa .. 


. Walsall, Augusi 12, 1816. 
* At a monthly meeting of the Commit- 
“tee, held im the library, present—Mr. S. 


Frercnan, Rey. T. R. GLEeapoN, Mr, W. 


- Stoffordshire—Warwickshire. 


At Appleby, Mr. Thomas © 





Dee an. aioe 
ARSHALI,, Mr. J. Forster, and } 
C. S. Forster: Sati and i, 


“ Resolved—That the Editor of the Ney 
Monthly Magazine, having inseried:a most 
unjustifiable attack on the character of 
Mr. Samuel Fletcher, in the number fo 
April last; and having omitted to insert 
the resolntions passed at the last annual 
meeting, in vindication of Mr. Fletchers 
character, the New Montlily Magazine be 
discontinued. Ry 

In the absence of the President, 
C. 8. Forsten, Treasurer," 

[We have met the wishes of the Committers 
in giving place to the ahove, because it jus. 
tifirs two most honourable men against gone 
altack, which, in truth, we, have Rot seen; 
but, with respect to the work with which the 
Committee thus rpg i Fircillce a 
controversy, they are cruelly r « 
bulterfly on the wheel,”’} 

Marsried.] Mr. Salt, to Miss Bird, both 
of Litchfield.—T. Mackenzie. M.D. to Miss 
Elizabeth Child, of Litchfield—Mr. John 
Walley, to Miss Ann Yarwood, both of 
Stafford.—Lieut. Brooke, of the Sist light | 
infantry, to Miss Mary Wilson, of Na 
castle.—Mr. Richard Bate, of Enville, te 
Miss Sarah Jones, of Ombersley. 

Died.] At Stafford, 34, Mr. Thomas 
Godwin. , : 

At Walsall, Miss Sarah aye tee 
Thos, Spurrier, esq. universally respec 

‘AtBurslem, 51, r.Pierpoint, regretted. 
—é68, Mr. Aaron Wood.—The widow of 
Mr. Wm. Wood, of Etruria. ; 

At Tamworth, 80, Samuel Cooper, sq, 
regretted.—At Alrewas, 71, Mrs. Eliea- 
beth Slater.—At Brayley, 74, Mr. Jola 
Morris, greatly regretted.—At Chesterton, 
Mr. Ledward.— At Apedale,66, Mrs. Ear: 
ley, lamented. 

WARWICKSHIBE. 

The magistrates for the county, at the 
late sessions, have published an. | 
in which they state, that they have long 
contemplated, with concern, the number 
of delinquents of both sexes who have, 
at very early ages, been tried a8 Culp 
They observe also, that the “ younger 
class of prisoners haye . been separated 
from those of a more advanced age, and 
a school has been established in the gaol ; 
but, owing to the limited term of 
sonments, a radical reform cannot be ex 
pected. The" magistrates, therefore, Te 
commend some Establishment, where young 
offenders may find an asylum, be confirm. 
ed in their religious knowledge, and put 
into a way of obtaining an honest 
lihood.” Upwards of GU0l. bas been al- 
ready subscrihed in aid of the above plan. 

Married.] Mr. T. Crippan, to Miss Safe 
Horton, both of Binuingham.—The Rev. 
Henry Ranson, of Sunderland, t Miss 


Wrightson,of Birmingham.—Mr. Muteball, 
pola of Birmingham, a“ = Amelia 
Leay, 0 Green-lanes.—Mr, Ben 

y, of the Green Seah 
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Bans, je. of Birmingham, to Miss Sarah 
assey. 

Died. } At Warwick, 76, Mrs. Mary 
Shackburel greatly regretted.—66, Mr. 

rt H . ° ‘ 
wT Birmingham, in Lea-street, 24, Mr, 
John Shaw Lea.—33, Mr. John Sanders.— 
In New-street, Mr. George Robinson.— 
30, Mr. John Hodgkins Aston.—22, Miss 
Mary ‘Timmins. — In Aston-street, Mr, 
Richard Biddle. — In Navigation-street, 
Mrs. Sarah Lomax.—On Snow-hill, Mrs. 
Parker. — In Cambridge-street, 42, Mr. 
illiam Allen. 
"i Witten Mill, Mrs. Elizabeth Rollason, 
SHROPSHIRE. 

. The members of the cry erage Agri- 
gultural Society, lately held their seventh 
annual meeting for the distribution of pre- 
miums, at Shrewsbury. ‘There were many 
useful and beautiful animals; and the can- 
didates for the stock, and for the servants’ 
premiums, were numerous, 

Married.) The Rev. J. Harrison, A.M. 
to Miss Henrietta Elizabeth Wollaston, of 
Nescliffe—Mr. Joseph Jones, of Hamp- 
ton’s Wood, to Miss Maria Hanmer, of 
Pen y bryn.—Mr. Blaikie, to Miss Bab- 
bington, both of Oswestry. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, Mr. Jonathan 
Brookes, suddenly.—Mr. Andrew Beacall, 
lamented.—Mr. Ellis, of Abbey Foregate. 

At Wem, 40, Mr. W. Price. 

At Shiffval, 56, Revell Phillips, esq. 
greatly esteemed. 

At Belmont, 64, Nathaniel Cooper, esq. 
of Dint hill, universally respected. 
. At Boraston, 68, John Dallaway, esq. 
much respected.—At the Lodge, Broseley, 
very suddenly, Mr. Hazelhurst, regretted. 
—At Chetwynd-park, 62; Mrs. Anne: Ray- 
ner.—At Blodwell-hall, Mrs, Ward, la- 
mented, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. John Nanfin, to the widow 


ef Jolin Edwards, esq. both of Worcester. - 


Mr. Adam Holden, of Bristol, to Miss 
Joanna Gillam, of Worcester.—Mr. Chas. 
Forrest, of Dudley-port iron works, to 
Miss Susannah Smythiman, of High-fields, 
Bilston —Mr. Wiggen, of Bilbrington, to 
Miss Badger, of Bromsgrove.—Mr. Joseph 
Piddock, of Stourport, to Miss Shuck, of 
arbourne-terrace, Worcester. 


- Died.} At Worcester, Mrs, Boulter.— ~ 


Martha Knight, a much esteemed member 
of the Society of Friends, 

At Dudley, Mrs, Sarah Shore, much re- 
gretted.— iss Fanny Onions, greatly es- 
teemed.—Benjamin Parker, esq. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Married.] Capt. Barroll 
Miss Metignne’ Hill. va Sin ye 


Droitwich, to Miss Pinyon, of Hereford. 

] At Hereford, in Widemarshi-street, 
-; @ gentleman well known 
y respected : his professional emi- 
conducting the triennial music 


Miles Coyle, esq 
rence in 


Perole, of . 
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meetings at that place, during a long series 


of years, and his ability in ing in-his 
numerous pupils a chaste and correct exer 
cution, . will render his memory an, object 
of public regard.—61, Mr. Susannah Pots 
ter, greatly regretted. | | 
. AtLeominster, 79, Mr. Maund. 

At Ross, 73, Mr. Dew, late of Gatsford- 
farm; a man whose character is, justly 
eminent fer benevolence to. the ‘ 
when wheat was at the high price of 
25s. he supplied the necessitous at 10s, per 
bushel, : c . ’ 

At Letton, 89, John Freeman, esq.; few 
persons in a private station have applied 
great mentul abilities, in his domestic and 
social circles, with more, affection and 
good will than him. wt : 

_ + GLOUCESTER AND: MONMOUTH. 

Married.} Mr. Millard, to Miss Eliza 
Watts, both of Gloucester.—Mr. Grevile, 
solicitor, of Bristol, to - Miss Coles, of 
Bridgwater.—Mr. Charles. Gedryebh, to 
Miss Grainger.—Mr. J.-Stock, to Miss M. 
Cardwell, of Lawrence-hill : all.of Bristol. 
—Mr. ‘Thomas Bubb, to Miss 8, Rooke, 
both of Cheltenham.—Richard. M, Her- 
bert, R.N. to Miss Aun Maria Boyton, of 
Chfton.—At Clifton; Capt. Henry fiton, 
K.N. to the widow'of Peter Touchet, esq. 
—Mr. F. Johnstone, of Hardyworth, to 
Mrs. Farraday, of Clifton.—Mr.. Victor §, 
Desprez, of Cirencester, to Miss Harriet 
‘Haynes, of Hillsby—Mr. James Harris, 
of Brockthrop, to Miss J. Chamberlayne, 
of Haresfield.—Mr. William Booker, of 
‘Maisey Hampton, to Miss Elizabeth Clap- 

n, of Barnsley.— William Gagg,. esq. of 

arshfield, to Miss Bridget'Samsbury, of 
Hinton. | » igs 

Died.] At Gloucester, 58, John Wilkins, 
of Cirencester; a respectable and much 
esteemed member of the Society of Friends, 
—In Southgate-street, Mrs. Roberts,—-Mr. 
John Allgood. 

At Bristol, the wife of Mr, J. Biss.— 
86, Mr. Christopher Lilly.—32, Mr. Win. 
Ball.—In College-street, 84, Mr. William 
Williams. 26, Lieut. James Rob,Grueber. 
—76, Mr, Robert Ashley. , toe 

At Cheltenam, 62, Mrs. Russel.—45, 
the Rev. William Gray, master of the fr 
grammar-school of this town, sincerely 
Tegretted. : hk 
At Colfurd, 58, Mr. Samuel Baker,—At 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Mrs.. Jane Langley, 
much regretted.—At ,Undy, 84, the wilt 
of the Rev, Henry Williams,—At Huntly, 
William Harvey,esq.—At Didmarton,Mrs. 
Watts,regretted.—At Newnham, 79, Fran- 
cis Lawson, esq. many years a magistrate for 
the counties of Gloucester and Wercester. 

: OXFORDSHIRE. r 

At Oxford Assizes, an action was brouglit 
by a bookseller of Oxford, to iecover 
361. 12s. for:books had by a minor, whilst 
dhe was a commoner of Brasennose College. 


Previous to trial, 81. 4s..-was paid. inte 
: : * "9he agen 
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eourt for such books as were deemed ne- 
cessary ; and it being contended by Mr. 
Dauncey. that no proof had been adduced 
that the books were necessary, a verdict 
was given fer the defendant. 

Married.} Mr. Mallam, to Miss Lydia 
Butler.—Mr. William Pethers, to Miss 
Elizabeth Gray.—Mr. James Tubb, jun. 
to Miss Elizabeth Randall: all of Oxford. 
—Mr,. Wm. Taylor, of Bakewell, to Miss 
Munton, of Banbury. 

Died.} At Oxford, 69, Mr. Hambleton. 
—Mrs. Wiggins. — 70, Mr. Evans. — In 
George-lane, 63, Mr. John Heading.—69, 
the widow of Mr. Jonathan Engtish.—In 
Pembroke-street, 68, Mr. John Baker. 

At Woodstock, 49, Mr. We Watton. 

At Witney, 49, Mr. Thomas Fox, greatly 
esteemed and regretted. 

At Banbury, Miss Lydia Turpin Waller. 

At Yarnton, 51, Mr. Thomas Pitt. . 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

A requisition has called on the Mayor 
to convene a meeting of the inhabitants 
of Reacling, to petition the Prince Regent 
“to direct his ministers’ attention to an 
immediate abolition of all useless places and 
unmerited pensions.” 

At the next general election, the inde- 
pendent electors of Reading have resolved 
to put in nomination Fyshe Palmer, esq. 
of Luckley-house, and support him through 
the contest free of expence, agreeably to 
ene of the principles laid. down in. the 
Golden Rules for Electors. 

Messrs. Wells, Allnatt, Wells, and 
Hedges, of the Wallingford Bank, have 
addressed a letter to the Reading paper, 
in which they say, ‘“‘the public: have a 
Tight to expect, as an indemnity for their 
confidence iu holding the notes of a par- 
‘ticnlar banking-house, that they: should 
‘receive from that house a_ satisfactory 
pledge of its solvency, in having a deposit 
of landed or government securities, under 
‘suitable parliamentary regulations, to the 
‘full amount of its notes in circulation ; 
‘and we hope,” say they, “ that the time is 
not far distant when our own, and ever 
‘other country banking firm, will be called 
‘upon to give this pledge and this security 
to the public.” 

The poor people of the neighbourhood 
lately so much resisted the inclosure of 
‘Woodhay Common, near Newbury, that 
the military were calied in, and severa) 
‘persons were apprehended, and bound 
over to appear at the sessions. We trust 
their interests were not compromised in 
the bill. 

Drurried.| At Windsor, the Rey, W, 
Heath, of Eton College, to Miss E, King, 
—At Reading, the Rev. John Hormbuckle 
20 Miss Arabella Andrews.—Joseph Wake. 
ford, esq. of Andover, to Mias Elizabeth 
Darvall, of Little Coley.—Richard Emerie 
‘Vidal, esq. of Bracknail, to Miss Charlotte 
‘Peurose Mitten; of Kensington, ~ Mr, 


Morby, of St. Paul's Church-yar 
Catherine Hemsted, of iw ee 
-- Died.] At Reading, James Bowen, es 

At Windsor, at an advanced age, Joba 
Kirkpatrick, esq. late the brave com. 
mander of the Hon. East-India Company's 
ship Henry Addington. 

At Bisham, 76, the Rev. Stephen Gage, 
A.M. upwards of fifty-two years minister 
of that parish.—At Winslow, Mr, Thomas 
Yeates. . 

: HERTS AND BEDS. 

Dr. Prettyman, Bishop of Linco'n, in 
his charge to the clergy at the late trien. 
nial visitation at Bedford, denounced the 
Bible Societies as dangerous to the esta. 
blished religion, and to the orthodox prin. 
ciples of those who attend them. 

_ Married.] Thomas Toovey, jun. esq, of 
King’s Langley, to Miss Esther Ficld, of 
Chesham Vale.—H. Howard, esq. of Kens 
worth-hall, to the widow of Sir J. Tren. 
holm, K.G.—Lieut.. Henry Leech, of the 
Bedford-militia, te Miss Norman, of Bed- 
ford. 

Dicd.] At Weburn, the widow of Gee, 
Booth Tyndale, esq.—Mr. G. O. Osbord, 
merchant. 

At Puckeridge, —— Shaw, esq. of Dul- 
wich, near London. He had been married 
three times, and had had one child by. each 
wife. 

At Harnell’s Park, Richard Shawe, esq. 
—At Bailey-hall, 53, Col. Geo. Maddison, 
late of ‘the 65th regiment of foot.—At 
Rishop’s Stortford, 44, the Rev. Raymond 
F.L. Rogers, vicar.—At Welwyn,77,Capt. 
H. Baikie, R.N. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Married.] The Rev. K. M. R. Tarpley, 
vicar of Fleore, to Charlotte, danghter'et 
the late Dr. Hornsby, Savilian professor 
of Astronomy.—The Hon. and Rev. T. L. 


Dundas, to Miss Mary Jane Bousqnet, of 


Hatrlingstone.—Mr. Wm. Gibbon, to Miss 
Sarah Henley, both of Kettering.— Mr. R. 
C. Smith, of Lutterworth, to Miss Pres- 
land, of Rushden. 

Died.) At Peterborough, 68, Mr. Jola 
Parnell, ' , | 

At Paulersbury, 76, Mr. Neale Newman, 

At Holdenby, 26, Mrs, B. Abbott. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

At a meeting of the inhabitants of Ely, 
lately, held at the Club Im, (the magis 
trates having refused the use of the Shire 
hall npon the o¢casion,) Junathan. Page, 
esq. being ia the chair, the following Tes0 
lution was unanimonsly entered snto:— 
“That this meeting cannot ‘but observe, 
with the sincerest emotions of sympathy 
and regret, that nine persons who were 
capitally convicted at the Special Asswes 
lately held here, and who were reprieved 
under av expectation regularly notified to 
them, that their punishment would 
limited to twelve mouths’ imprisonmen 
have suddenly been removed from Ely Pr 
















1916.] 
the hulks at the Nore sand that the terms 
of their reprieve, contrary to general usage, 
have been extended to seven years trans- 

ion.” | 
Peri] Mr. Adam Fitch, to Miss 
Theodora Ingle, both of Cambridge.—The 
Rev. John Powell, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Miss ‘Martha Beales, 
of Newnham.—Mr. Francis Sillis, of Ford- 
ham, to Miss SHen, of Horsford. ea 

Died.} At Cambridge, 65, Mr. William 
Dickerson.—80, Mr. George Burbage.— 
53, Mr. James Balls. 

At Ely, Mr. Richard Hattersly. 

At Wisbech, 23, Mr. John Loughton. 

At Bottisham, 88, Mr. Benj. Kettle. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. James Fox, to Miss Sarah 
Smith—Mr. William Durrant, to Miss 
Bolton.—Mr,. T. Newman, to Miss Har- 
riect Bacon: all of Norwich.—William 
Geering Clarkson, esq. to Miss Julia Ma- 
tilda Cruttenden, of Norwich.—Mr, L. 
Thompson, R.N. to Miss Susan Wake, of 
Palham, St. Mary.—Lieut. M. R. Lucas, to 
Mrs, H. M. Colis, beth of Yarmouth.—Mr. 
J. Warmoll, of Denton, to Miss Hannah 
Dring, ef Woodton.—Mr. Robe:t Rat- 
clitfe, of Swaffham, to Miss Harriet Ful- 
cher, of New Buckenham,— Mr. H. Woods, 
of Sall-house hall, to Miss Maria Windett, 
ef Thorpe.—The Rev. Mr. Gordon, of 
vinigagaad to Miss Leathes, of Swaff- 

am. 

Did.) At Norwich, 69, Mr. Stephen 
Danser, much regretted.—57, Mrs. Han- 
nah Sewell.—79, Mr. Thomas Scott.—40, 
Mrs. Ann Forster, of St.John’s Sepulchre.— 
92, the Rev. John Fayerman, late of Lod- 
don.—68, Mrs. Riches. —Mrs. Lincolne. 

At Thetford, 75, Mr. William Pryke. 
m. a ham, 27, the wife of Mr. John 

scard, 

At Wiggenhall St. Mary’s, Mrs. W. 
Dennis, lamented.—At Mundham, 96, Mr. 
J. Roberts. > te 

At Hempnall, 70, Mr. John Thirkettle.— 

At Costessy, 86, Mr. John Smith.—At 
Bracondale, 62, John South Morse, esq.— 
Vie 23, Miss Mary Aun 

, SUFFOLK. 

Public meetinys have lately been held at 
pswich, and several other trading towns 
2 the purpuse of taking into consideration 

the best means of preventing the injur 
“hich the resident trader sustains Hoch 
oe hawkers and chapinen. The 
a ee state, “That the sales of linen 
biker goede ee jewellery, hats, and 
ia tebe ale auction and otherwise, that 
bro ately taken place in the town, the 
berty of persons not being house-hold- 
at ice lave most materially affected, 
trate tte ty prove the ruia of the 
town, if means are not used to 


Prevent a repetition of such sale.” A pe- 


ti : 
Wow to Parliament, to increase the duty 
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upon hawkers’ licences is the remedy pros 
posed by this meeting.~ 

Married.] Mr. James Hill, to Mrs, 
Clamp, both of Ipswich.—Mr. Robert 
Thrower, of Ipswich, to Miss Crowe, of 
Snape.— Mr. Isaac Coldham, of Ipswich, 
to Miss R. Elliott, of Niedham-market.— 
Mr. R. Delf, of Bungay, to Miss Ann 
Hickman, of Wattisficld—Mr. Charles 
Incledon, of Chedburgh, to Miss Ann 
Munford, of Bricet.—Mr. Wm. Hensby, 
to Miss C. Faller, both of Lakenheath,— 
James Coe, esq. to Mrs. Ann Steed, both 
of Meltord.—Mr. Benjamin Cracknell, of 
Stradbrook, to Miss Martha Notley, of 
Hoxne. 

Died.] At Woodbridge, Miss Page.—78, 
Mrs. Fuicher. 

h Saxmundham, 93, Mr. Samuel Bure 
eigh. ‘ 

At Framlingham, Mr. Thwaites. 

At Needham-market, 75, Mr. John 
Moore. 

At Peasenlall Swan, 50, Mr. John 
Adams.—At Bucklesham-hall, 72, Mr. 
William Stecl.—At Wetherden, 37, Mr. 
Wm. Bennett, munch respected.—At Lins 
stead-ha!l, Miss Woolmough.—At Barton- 
Mills, 54, Mr. Phillip Fuller; he was a 
man of the strictest integrity, 

ESSEX. 


In consequence of the preparations made 
for the selling and pullimg down the bar- 
racks at Maldon, which had been repaired 
at a great expence, a petition, signed by 
the gentlemen, merchants, tradesmen, and 
inkabitants of that borough, has been pre- 
sented to the Lords of the ‘Treasury, ex- 





_ pressing a hope that they may be preserved, 


and occupied by the military or by balf-pay 
officers, to alleviate the preseut want of 
trace in Maldon! 

Married.] Mr. Isaac Deek, of Harwich, 
to Miss Susan Norris.—Johna Bellin, esq. 
to Miss Ann Brocdale, both of Chigwell.— 
Mr. ‘Thomas Garthorn, of Saffrou Walden, 
to Miss Eedes.—Mr. J. Deane, to Miss 
Constablé, of Wicks.—Mr. T. King, of 
Ballingdon, to Miss Rebecca Constable, of 
Heuny.—Mr. Jolin Foster Reeve, of Bock» 
ing, to Miss Ann Crib, of High-Holborn, 
London. 

Died.] At Harwich, 87, Mr. Jotm 
Wing, one of the capital burgesses of that 
borengh, ‘ 

At Barking, 30, Mr. William West Cam- 

ion. 
P At Epping, 21, Mr. Joseph Rankin, re 
gretted. , A 

At Hornchurch, 75, Mrs. Ann Carter, 
universally esteewed. ~At Sewardstone, 
Miss Preston. 

KENTe 

Accounts from Dover state, that the 
concourse of persons Who embark from 
thence to the Continent, exceeds any thing 
of the kind ever reniembered. we ag 
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ef 200 lately embarked in one day for 
Calais, besides manyfor Ostend. In truth, 
if 1001. a year gees as far in France or 
Flanders as 500). in Great Britain, can 
this be wondered at? The remetly is to 
abolish the fourteen millions of taxes raised 
to keep up the worse than useless SINKING 
FUND. 

Married.} Mr. Hearnden, to Mrs. 
Wright.—Mr. John Burrows, to Miss Ann 
Elizabeth White: all of Canterbury.—Mr. 
Win, Griggs, to Miss Lydia Archer, both of 
Dover.—-Mr. Henry Moon, of Dover, to 
Miss Susannah Marsh, of Up-hill, Folkes- 
tove.—Edward Roas, esq. of Rochester, to 
Miss Tozer, of Bury St. Edmund’s.—Mr, 
William Brett, to Miss Jewry, both of Mar- 
gate.—Mr. Robert Judd, of Woolwich, to 
Miss Driver, of Rochester.—John Crimble, 
esq. of Horkenden, tq Miss Mary Ward, of 
Compton. —‘Thomas- Marchant, esq. of 
Brenciley, to Miss Walter, of Grovehurst. 
~—Heury Oldman, esq. of Whitelul!, to Miss 
Ann Smith, of Faversham. 

Died.| At Canterbury, 65, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth ‘Tyler, much respected.—68, Mr. Wil- 
liam Goulden, of Staplegate.—Mr. Holli- 
day.— Mr. Austen. — 23, Miss Sophia 
Marten. 

At Dover, 40, the wife of Mr. Peter 
Popkiss.—Mr. Edward Wills, greatly re- 
spected. : 

Ai Deal, suddenly, 78, Mr. James Field 
Osbom. -- 3%, Lieut. James Whitthorn. 

At Chatham, Mr. W. Greenfield.—41, 
Mrs. Hat.—68, Mr. Leith, universally re- 
spected.—61, Mr. Joseph Rundel. 

At Margate, 53, Mr. Thomas Browne.— 
In Cocil-street, Mr. Rybot, of London. 

Near Margate, Mary, wife of Rev. Dr. 
Lioyd, Regins Professor of Hebrew in the 
Unversity of Cambridge. 

At Faversham, the wife of Mr. Robert 
White. 

At Maidstone, in the prime of life, Wm. 
Alexander, esq. an eminent artist, well 
kuown to the public as the draughtsman of 
the Egyptian Antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum, and of many other works, which wil] 
live in the public esteem as long as the pub- 
lic taste. 

SUSSEX. 

At the — Lewes’ wool-fair, little busi- 
mess was done: and at a public dinner 
Lord Sheffield in the rah, a sutitien $0 
Parliament was agreed upon, praying that 
such a moderate duty may be imposed on 
the importation of foreign wool, as would 
afford protection to the British vool-grow- 
er, and enable bim to meet in competition 
at our own market such kinds of foreign 
oon as ae Dol necessary to our manutac- 

ree, 

Merried.) Dr. Oldham, R.N. to Mi 
Hewett, of Easeborn.— Mr, eo 
biry. Parke, of Arundel, ‘ 

HAMPSHIRE, 
A sicam-boat is proposed to be esta- 
i 
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blished at Southampton. to go to 

of Wight ; and it woald no Ba wen 
convenient, as the water is remark ably 
well adapted to the purpose. “4 

Although it is supposed that matiy of tie 
watering places will have to deplote the 
bad weather this season, yet, as the Isle of 
Wight possesses attractions superior fo all 
other watering places, notwithstanditig the 
state of the weather, every place of resort 
is crowded. : 

Married.| Capt. William Richard Smith, 
R.N. to Miss Sanders, of Southampton— 
Henry Davies, esq. of Ringwood, to Mis 
Eliza Holmes, of Great Coram street, Lon 
don.—Mr. Davies, to Miss Traloye, both 
of Farcham.— Mr. Thomas Way, to Miss®. 
Lancaster, both of Portsmouth.—Willam 
Goldfinch, esq. R.N. to Mrs. Ross, of 
Portsmouth.—Mr, Alcot, of Portsmouth, 
to Miss Jane Taylor, of Portsea.—Lieut. 
Jam:s Clark, R.N. of Portsmouth, to Mis 
Newman, of Southsea. — Mr. Sisers 
Shakespear Turner, of Kingston, to Mus 
Anne Carter Jeficries, of Portsea. 

Died.] At Southampton, 84, Mrs, Dib- 
den. 

At Winchester, Mr. Thomas Crnit-—In 
Hyde-street, 70, Mr. John Smith.77, 
Mrs. Grace Robinson, universally régret- 
ted.—The wite of Mr. Charles Cooke. 

At Portsmouth, Mr. Lipscomb.—Mu. 
Spring. 

Pat Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, ‘aftera long 
and painful illness, Mr. Robt. Squire. 

At Gosport, Mr. Jacob Legg, regretted 

At Romscy, Mrs. Sonnett. A 

At Portsea, Mr. James Horsey, Ju® 
justly lamented.—Mr. Avery. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Agricultural produce is so deeply de- 
pressed in valne, that at Tanbill fair, nea? 
Devizes, cart-horses, worth three years 
ago thirty-fise guineas, would not fetch 
eight or ten guineas ; lambs were offe al 
at 4s, 6d: to 5s. per head! Cheese “+ 
continues rapidly on the decline, from the 
quantity on hand, there being no re 

Married.} Wm. Goodall, esq, 10 2 
Atkinson, of Salisbury.— George Pine 
esq. of Haselbury-Louse, to ae z| 
Bethell, of Lady-down, Bradford.—! ar 
Robinson, of London, to Betsey Newe 
earantes of the Rey. G. Phillips, of Wes 

ury. 

Died.) At Trowbridge, 24, Mrs. ict 
kins, juu.—74, the widow of Mr. 
White.—Mr. ‘Thomas Martin, greatly °* 
spected.—80, Mrs, White, — 

At Marlborough, Mrs, Shrimpton. M 
Tid Calne, much lamented, Mis. Mary 

arrison, 

At Wootton Bassett, 80, Mrs. Aun Wate 
man, universally respected. , 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A tremendous peal of thunder lately 
burst over Bath, when a haaeeees 
cunist use OF -.. 
ance occurred at the ho Windsor, 
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Windsor ’ 
lated power 
nursery, on 


musical professor. The accuma- 
called electric entered thie 
the attic ee and, Passing 
r -wire and other conductors, 
= - dager iw which were child: en, 
and finally disappeared in the kitchen 
with a great explosion. The iron wire 
ated. 
"Marrivd.] Mr. Paisey, to Miss Mary 
Ann Abbot, both of Bath.—francis T. 
Bass, esq. of London, to Miss Frances 
Charlotte Minchin, ot Bath.—Jobn T il- 
ly Gollop, esq. of Yeovil, to Christiana 
Van du Viiegen, of Teilemont, near Brus- 
sels. -Mr. Edw. Bradley, to Miss Ann 
Maria Brewer, of Luckham.—Lieut. Wm. 
Rees, R.N. to Miss Sarah Trent, of Il- 
chester. . 

Died.) At Bath, in Sydney*place, 77, 
B. Cole, esq.—¢?, Mrs. Elizabeth Winter, 
of Saltash.—Iu New King street, 89, Jolin 
Fiving, esq. — In Chapel-row, Queen- 
square, Mrs. Pile—In Jolin-street, Miss 
Aplin—In Beanfort-square, 58, Mr. Sa- 
muel Clarck, regretted. 

At Taunton, Lieut.-gen. Cliffe.—The 
wife of Mr. Joseph Clarke.—Advanced in 
years, the wife of Mr. Matthew Haviland. 
—In the Crescent, 70, Mrs, Barker. 

At Frome, 66, Mr. John Wayland. 

At Wellington, Margaret, wife of the 
Key, R. Jarrett, yicar of that place, justly 
jamented. 

' At Weston, Mr. John Hewlett. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.) At Wyke Regis, Robert 
Rhodes, esq. of the 36th regt. to Miss Ann 
Wilkinson, of Weymouth.—Mr. ‘Thomas 
a of Bridport, to Miss Sarah Sand- 

rd. 


Died,] At Weymouth, 74; Tho. Speed, 
esq. late of Cannon-street. 

At Bridport, Miss Mary Eliz. Warr. 

At Blandford, 74, William Sollers, esq. 
banker in that town. 

At Wimbourne, 73, Mr. R. Oakley. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Aclub for the support of the British 
Constitution, and the maintenance of prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, has re- 
cently been established in Devonshiré. “It 

the designation ef the ** Devon County 
Cinb :” the Duke of Bedford is president, 
and the Hon. N. Fellowes, vice-president. 

Married.) Mr. Wm. Bath, to Miss 8. 
Cooke, both of Exeter,—At Plymouth, 
— Noot, esq. of Haverfordwest, to 

as Henrietta Gregg, of Plymouth.— 


» Henry G Me 
Hodson, ¢ oode, esq. to. Miss Jemima. 


ae of Plymouth.—Wm. Cole, 
orthmolton, to.Miss Maria Dale,. of 
thmotton.—W m, Prance, esq. of Ply- 
rs to Miss Sarah Gribble, of Barn- 
Mera the Rey. Wm. Spry, A.M, .to 
~olgeny Condy, of Doek,.—Mr. ‘John 
, of Cndieich, to Miss Steoke, of 
—At Exmou , 

@ Miss Eliz, Buuce, me Lbs, 


esq. of 
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Died.] At Exeter, 30, Mr. Jas. Rickard. 
—Iin Lower .North-street,, Mr, Wink 
Browne.—54, Mrs. Jeviima Colson, justly 
regretted.—76, Mr. James Summers:—MP. 
Thomas Heath.—The wife of Mr. George 
Cockerom.—36, Mrs. Elizabeth Dorothea 
Gruttner.—Mr. Wm. Elis.—71, Mr. Wm, 
Hussey.— Mr. Jas. Staddon, 

At Tiverton, Miss Dorothy Pelt. 

At Teignmouth, the widow of Lieut, 
Brewer, R.N.—78, Philip Langmead, esq. 
justice of the peace for this county.—At 
Dawlish, 45, Miss Lockyer, beloved ana 
lamented.—Sir Andrew Baynton, bart, 

CORNWALL, 

A specimen of Finglish mineral, sent 
from Traro, by Mr. Arthar Penrose, as- 
say-master, was very lately laid before the 
committee of the British Museam. Tt 
consisted of a cobalt stone, intimately 
combined with capillary or filiforni silver, 
weighing upwards of 124!bs, 

Marrted.] W. Rashleigh, esq. of Mena. 
billy, to Miss Caroline Hinxman, of Ivy. 
church house.—Tho, Phillips, esq. of the 
Ordnance Department, to Miss Rowland: 
of Penzance.—Mr. John Borlase, to Miss 
Mary Hart, both of St. Anstell. 

Died.) At Falmouth, Mr. E. Jennings,’ 

At Truro, Mrs. J. ‘Tregoniag. 

At Launceston, Miss Lawrence. 

At Beilevue-house, 91, Mr. C. Barwis, ° 

| WALES. ae, 

Severe losses have been sustained in Gla- 
morgaushire and Carmarthenshire, by the 
rivers overflowing, owing to the continu. 
ance of heavy rains, and carrying away, 
or greatly injuring, the crops of hay. | 

Married.} At Bangor, Major George 
Henry Hewett, to Louisa, daughter of the 
Bishop of Bangor.—Mr. Stephenson, of 
Bangor, to Miss Martha Welchon, of 
Ossuliton-street, Somers-town.— Mr, James 
Roose, of Bangor, to Miss Alice Morgan, of 
Amiweh.—Mr. Lionel Jones, of Carmar- 
then, to Miss Bonville, of Swansea. 

Died.} At Swansea, 31, Mrs. Morgan, 
deservedly esteemed. , 

At Aberystwith, Mrs, Elizabeth Field, 

At Carmarthen, 54, Mr. Johu 'Thomas; 
he was-a-man of strict integrity. yh 

At Castle-hall, Milford, Charles Levett, 
‘esq. after a lingering illness of 25 Years 
beloved and ‘sespected.—At Llandilo, 26, 
Mr. John Morgan, jan.—At Saummer-hill, 

Beaumaris, 80, Mr. Jones, highly eé- 
teemed. 
SCOTLAND. 

Disturbances have lately broken out at 
Glasgow, where the labouring classes, fa 
common with -those in-all the manufac- 
turing districts, have for some time been in 
great distress for want of employment.— 
Subscriptions had been opened, and. the 
subscribers considered soup kitchens as the 
most effectual aid ; but the workmen were 
ofa different opinion, and av incautious ex- 
pression used by some persoa.m the soup 

kitchea 
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kitchen inflamed them to outrage. The 
military were called in, and a few of the 
distressed people were wounded by their 
weapons, but no lives were lost. 

Married.] At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Colonel 
Duncan Cameron, 79ih Highlanders, to 
Miss Catherine Baillie —Capt. H. Pear- 
son, R.N. to Miss Elien Littlejohn, of 
Sterling. 

Died.] At Ynverary, Sir A, M. Lockhart, 
bart.; his death was in consequence of fall- 
ing off the barouthe seat of his carriage, 
and the wheel going over his breast. 

DEATH ABROAD. 

At the village of St. Cloud, near Paris, 
aged 56, in lamented obscurity, Mrs. Do- 
rothcu Jordan, lately the pride of the Bri- 
tish stage, and one of the most favourite 
comic actresses of her time. She had been 
seized with av inflammation of the lungs, 
but tle immediate cause of her death was 
the rupture of a blood-vessel in a tit of 
coughing, which carried ber off in a few 
hours, and before any of her family could 
be apprized of ler danger. She was the 
daughter cf an Irish vikecer, of the name 
ef Bland, with whem her mother had 
eloped trom the house of her father, a dig- 
nified clereyman, while the captain was 
With his regiment in Wales. Necessity 
compelled them to have recourse to the 
stage for support; and Dorothea drew 
her first breath ameng the ‘Thespian corps, 
At a very carly age she procured an en- 
gagement with Ryder, the Dublin mana- 
ger, making her first appearance in Phebe, 
in ds You Like It, a play in which she 


afterwards shotie so eminently in Rosalind, © 


She took the name of Francis, on her first 
appearance, to avoid wounding the pride 
ef lier father's relatives, Daly soon after- 
wards engaged her for his Theaire, in 
Ci ow-estreet, and lier favour with the pub- 
lic increased ; but, seme improper conduct 
on the part of the manager obliging ber 
to quit Dubln, she joined the Yorkshire 
ecimpany of ‘Laie Wiikinson, at Leeds. 
The manager asking ier in what line she 
wished to engage, she immediately an- 
aweied, with that fascinating filankness and 
Vivacity so pecuiiar to her, “All!” She 
was first introduced, as Calista in The Fair 
Penitent, and as Lucy in The Virgia Ux- 
masked, Her merit soon became kuown 
—the applause she received, in whatever 
character she undertook, was ue bounds 


ed, 
aud for some years she played with success 








The Communications of Dr. 
&c. came to hand too late to appear in 
We are sorry to say, that we have re 
foners inthe Fleet, whose hard cases x 
Several anenynicus replies to k 
our duty to protect Corre sponden 
mous replies of a personal nature 
In our last, the signature J. Fo 
two days before his decease, 
respondents being the sare, 


yce, to @ manuseri 
should have been J, J. 
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through the midfand no : 
ties where she is still waren A a 
was in due time applied to b the Londo, 
managers, and engaged at rory-lane at 
four pounds a week. . Peggy in The Cou, 
Girl, end the Spoiled Child, were het cy 
@euvres, and we never again shall witnes 
the same naiceté with which she'performed 
this character. Her salary, after perform. 
ing them, was first doubled and the 
trebled, two benefits in the season were als 
allowed her. For a long period, she cop. 
tinned in'the highest receipt of any salary 
before given at Drury-lane,—501, a week, 
Soon after her engagement in the metropo- 
lis she lost her mother ; but all herrelatives 
have felt the effects of her bounty ; for, 
though her maternal fondness first pointed 
towards her own numerous family, yet her 
generosity has been extreme to othen, 
The name of her first husband was Ford, 
by whom she had several children ; but for 
many years she lived at Bushy, as the 1¢- 
cognized companion of a royal Duke, by 
whom she had a large and interesting fa- 
wily. Her prudence, discretion, and good 
sense in. this situation, procured her the 
respect of hundreds of discreet matrons. 
She in truth enjoyed all ‘the luxories of 
royalty, and never was contaminated by 
its pride, its follies, or its grosser vices, 
Had she been horn to a throne, she could 
not, in all that the good qualities of the 
heart command, have been more beloved 
or respected than while she presided at the 
hospitalities, the festivities, and the cha 
rities of the Royal Ranger. She was, how- 
ever, never diverted by private splendour 
from the duties of her public profession 
as an actress, for therein existed the basis 
of her fame. In the line of. parts which 
she filled, she was not only without any 
rival, but she was almost adored by the 
great audiences which she drew togeter. 
Her tones were magical in their effect on 
the heart; and, in the singing of national 
ballads unaccompanied by music, she 
had no equal; nevertheless ber powers 
were those of nature; and, without eflurt 
or artifice, she drew tears or oem C 
laughter by the simple intonation 
her. voice, and by the interest whieh her 
presence gave to every scene. Her deat 
was so sudden that no countrymen attend: 
ed her to the yrave; and two travelling 
Englishmen who saw her funeral pay 
were the first publishers of the event. “5 
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